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Preface 


This is a revised version of an earlier thesis titted Commerce in Orissa, 
1650-1750, for'which a Ph.D. degree was awarded to me by the 
University of Patria in 1990.At the time of submission of my thesis I 
Was aware’ that there were a few gaps in the study, which needed to be 
filled before I'should ready it for publication. But, for some reason, 
this ‘could not be done as ‘my official and domestic preoccupations 
allowed me little time to carry out the task. 

A'mnajor limitation of my thesis concerned the absence of reference 
6 Hugli Factory Records, available in eleven volumes, which a student 
of ‘Bengal 'and Orissan tnaritimé history can ill afford to ignore. 
Unfortunately, these were then not available in any of the archives in 
India ‘including National Archives of India. Subsequently, micro-films 
ofthese’ were’ acquired by Orissa State Archives in 1997 fulfilling a 
long Felt ‘need of ‘numerous scholars in India, who have little 
opportunity t6 ‘goto England for consulting them. Though I could 
have ‘instant access to those records, it was not possible for me to 
consult them during official hours. This partly explains the delay in 
filling the gaps iri my thesis. 

' Tn’the Afdnals of Indian trade, the Eastern Coast of India finds a 
‘prominent place. Its role in the economic life of the people in the 
entire’ Bay of Bentigal cannot’ be over-emphasized. From the Malay- 
Indonesian drchipelago in the South- East to Ceylon and the Maldives 
Islands near the Indian Coast, the inter-dependence of the people for 
securifig the necessaries of their daily life always existed. The story of 
matitime ‘trade ‘of ‘this region involved nothing but barter of their 
products in ‘a ‘network of trade, in which people from all walks of life 
participated. In ‘this network, the eastern coast of India constituted the 
major focal point. Lying as it does on the eastern ‘coast of India, 
Orissa was part of this network. 
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Until recently, Orissa as a separate entity of the Indian Ocean has 
not received much attention from economic historians though a corpus 
of writings about its ports, products and merchants are available. But 
these studies focus mainly on the seventeenth century. Not many 
references and inferences on eighteenth century Orissa are found in 
their studies. Of eighteenth- century India, Ashin Das Gupta once 
observed: "beyond Coromandel and before Bengal, there was Orissa, 
only briefly alluded to in documents of trade and still something of a 
mystery." This statement is borne out by almost all the writings of 
contemporary maritime historians. It is true that the lack of interest of 
the Europeans in Orissa in the eighteenth century scarcely allots her 
any space in European documents; but this does not mean that it was 
not a part of the network of trade which continued for centuries, 
though in the trade with Europe it was gradually relegated to a secondary 
field of operation. This is the reason why in the monographs authored 
by early British historians such as J. Bruce, WW. Hunter and C.R. Wilson, 
discussions relating to Orissa form a prelude to an account of English 
activities in Bengal. 

A monograph discussing a few aspects of the economic life of 
Orissa in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was first 
written by P.R. Mahapatra . However, the credit for doing pioneering 
work in the field goes to Rasanand Tripathy who paid particular 
attention to the indigenous crafts and trade of Orissa, internal as well 
as external, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Extensive use of 
English records, supplemented by indigenous literary sources in Oriya 
and Bengali enabled him to show that in the trade and industrial history 
of India, Orissa has many of her own stories to tell. However, one 
feels that his work would have greatly benefited from a study of 
unpublished English factory records. Mahapatra's monograph also 
suffers from the same lacunae. My study inter alia aims at offering an 
elaborate discussion on the eighteenth century, which has been neglected 
by others so far. Though the trade history of eastern India has been 
enriched by the contributions of historians such as S. Arasaratnam, 
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Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Om Prakash and Aniruddha Ray since 1989 
when I submitted my thesis, perhaps no paradigm shift in this field of 
study has taken place so far. In the light of these studies and some 
records I have revised my thesis without changing the conclusions I 
had arrived at. The comments and suggestions of Prof Aniruddha 
Ray, Department of Islamic History of University of Kolkata and 
Prof Kanchanmoy Majumdar of Department of History of University 
of Nagpur, the examiners of my thesis, helped me immensely in fine- 
tuning my conclusions. I am deeply grateful to both of them. 

I am grateful to a number of people who have helped me in many 
ways during the preparation of the thesis and the book based on it. At 
the outset, I express my deepest gratitude to my esteemed supervisor 
Prof Surendra Gopal, who not only guided me at every stage of my 
work but also took a keen interest in its publication. In spite of his 
busy academic schedule he always found the time to discuss with me 
problems relating to my research. He also threw his personal library 
open to me which I found extremely useful. I continue to benefit 
from his wisdom and expertise. 

My teacher, Prof Ashin Das Gupta is now a cherished memory. It 
was he who introduced me to maritime history when I was a post - 
graduate student at the Department of History in Visva Bharati 
University, Santiniketan between 1982 and 1984.Most of the secondary 
sources of this work were consulted at the National Library, Kolkata 
between 1985 and 1987, when he was its Director. In spite of his 
heavy official preoccupations he discussed the subject with me and 
offered valuable suggestions. Since the maritime history of Orissa was 
an unexplored field, he took a special interest in my work and went 
out of his way to help me. His advice to explore maritime Orissa 
using Oriya sources, direct or circumstantial, and compare them with 
European records proved particularly valuable. His keen interest in 
my findings was evident even in his last days, when I met him at his 


residence for the last time in June 1997. 
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I express sincere thanks to two of my: former:teachers: at Visva 
Bharati University: late Prof Tarashankar Banerjée .and: Prof (Ms) 
Laksmi Subramanian, who took a keen interest in.my wotrk:and: always 
encouraged me. I feel grateful to Dr M.P. Dash, ex- Superintendent 
of Orissa State Archives, Dr H.C. Das, Honorary Drrector.of,Orissan 
Institute of Maritime and South East Asian Studies, Mr Dinesh Kumar 
Mishra, Computer Operator,. Orissa State Archaeology, the, staff of 
Natjonal Library,Orissa State Museum and some of the staff members 
and now colleagues in National Archives of, India for their generoQus 
help. I am deeply indebted to my parents for their support. 1 am ;also 
grateful to Dr Jatindra Kumar Nayak, Professor of English. of Utkal 
University, who went carefully through the manuscript and,made useful 
suggestions and my friend, Dr L.K. Tripathy for provieing, me fey 
plates from Balasore. I would be failing i in my duty if I do, not express 
my gratitude to Prof Bhaskar Chakrabarty of Department of History 
of University of Kolkata and. Dr (Mrs) Nivedita Mohanty, the eminent 
historian, who helped me in many ways In ‘the publication of this 
book. a 

1 express my sense of obligation to Indian Council of Historical 
Research and Indian Council of Social Science Research for providing 
me financial assistance. The publication of the present monograph 
would not have been possible without a’grant from the India Council 
of Historical Research. I am deeply grateful to thé couficil. Finally 1 
am also indebted to Mr Prasanna Kumar Dash, Commissioner of 
Income ‘Tax, for the personal interest he has taken in the publieation 
of this book. 


! 


 Lalaténtu Das Mohupatra 
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Chapter 1 
Background 


1. Geographical Boundaries 

The term Orissa here denotes a wider area than the present state of 
Orissa, as it is not easy to draw its political map as.its boundaries have 
been subject to many changes partly due to the administrative needs 
of the Mughals and partly due to the tagging of some areas with 
neighbouring provinces when the province was merged with the 
Mughal empire. 

It is generally believed that the ancient name of Orissa is Kalinga 
though Kalinga certainly comprised a restricted coastal area lying 
between southern Orissa and northern Andhra Pradesh. In the 
Vanaparba of the Mahabharata, the'sage Lomasha pointedly says to 
Yudhistira “This is the country of the Kalinga where flows the river 
Baitarani. "The Baitarani, which is sacred for the Hindus, rises from 
the hill ranges of Keonjhar district, passes between the undivided 
Cuttack and Balasore districts and flows into the Bay of Bengal. It 
may therefore be contended ‘that in the age of the Mahabharata the 
province of Kalinga extended at least as far as the Baitarani. The 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela in Bhubaneswar, which entitles 
the king as ‘the Lord of Kalinga’ strengthens theview that a considerable 
part ‘of southern Orissa‘formed a part of Kalinga: 

Generally, the Godavari is accepted as the southern boundary of 
Kalinpa.The author of the Imperial Gazetteer of India(Madras) defines 
the area as “the ‘country lying between the Eastern Ghats and the sea 
from the Godavari river as far as north as Orissa.”*However, the 
general notion that the region belongs to only Telugu- speaking people 
is certainly based on a wrong assumption. The translator of Tome 
Pires’ Suma Oriental holds that “Kalinga is a group of Telugu speaking 
people of Dravidian race from Southern India,” According to Yule, 
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it is a very ancient name for the Telugu coast i.e. between “Kistna and 
Mahanadi”“Even if it is conceded that Kalinga is a home to a group 
of Telugu- speaking people and Mahanadi is accepted as the northern 
boundary of the region, the author seems to be ignorant of the fact 
that the vital area between Ganjam and Mahanadi is inhabited by Oriya- 
speaking people. Secondly, the regions comprising the modern 
Srikakulam, Vizianagaram and Vizagapatanam districts of northern 
Andhra Pradesh were not only Telugu- speaking areas, they were also 
the homeland of an Oriya- speaking race during the rule of the Gajapati 
kings of Orissa. The discovery of many Oriya inscriptions in these 
areas lends substance to this claim.’ 

The ancient race of Kalinga were without doubt non-Aryans, 
possibly Dravidians, as the Vedic and the early Brahmanical works 
describe Kalinga as an impure country’ but during Ashok’s reign and 
subsequently it must have been considerably Aryanised. In the view of 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji,the basic elements in the culture of Orissa are a 
mixture of the pre-Aryan peoples more or less in their primitive state 
who were originally inhabiting the country but were overlaid by more 
advanced Dravidian- speaking peoples who had already accepted this 
composite North Indian culture; and finally, the advent and spread of 
the Aryan language which “gave the distinctive character and discipline 
to what could be called the culture, the civilization and life of Hindu 
India which was also that of Orissa.”’ To him in the centuries 
immediately preceding Christ, two streams of civilization had already 
met in Orissa, of which one flowed from the south and the south- 
west, brought in by Dravidian-speakers who were in all likelihood the 
ancestors of the Telugu people and the other from Aryan speaking 
North India, which penetrated it in two ways: The broader or more 
powerful stream flowed from Magadha, through West Bengal and a 
thinner stream through Bilaspur, Raigarh and Sambalpur. To Chatterjee 
Oriya language was mainly a speech from Magadha via West Bengal 
but it was influenced by the Aryan speech of Maha-Kosala, an off- 
shoot of Kosali or Avadhi.°The other effective stream of civilisation 
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reached Orissa from the south, which was “the Deccan culture of the 
Dravidian speaking peoples, which in itself is virtually the same as the 
composite and complex Aryan-Dravidian culture of North India”. 
Thus the main component of the historic culture of Orissa, according 
to Chatterji is a meagre influence of Aryandom from the west, the 
main volume of Aryandom from the northeast, Bengal and South 
Bihar, and quite important elements of culture borne into Orissa by 
Dravidian-speaking peoples-Telugus of ancient times-from the 
south.’This composite culture already appeared to have developed in 
Kalinga at the turn of the first millennium of the Christian era whose 
inhabitations spread themselves around the coastal districts of present- 
day Orissa from Baitarani or Mahanadi River in the north to as far as 
Godavari in the south. On the other hand, John Beames, the nineteenth- 
century Orientalist does not believe that Oriya language has been 
influenced by the Bengali in spite of its affinity with the latter. To him, 
the major section of the Oriya elements among the Aryan race migrated 
to Orissa through the west. Hence Oriya language is more an offshoot 
of Magadhi Prakrit than Bengali. Many of her words share a deep 
affinity with Bihar type of Hindi, and resemble Bengali in those respects 
in which Bengali itself resembles Hindi.’ 

During this period, an already formed homogenous race also 
supposed to have resided in present-day northern and western Orissa, 
i.e. adjacent to Kalinga. After Kharavela, the Kalinga Empire was 
dismembered into several parts and each part was ruled over by a 
petty king, who was either independent or owed allegiance to powerful 
kings like the Guptas or Sasanka of Bengal. In this period, the northern 
boundary of Kalinga receded to Ganjam. The rest of Orissa was 
broadly divided into small tracts namely Tosala, Odra, Kangoda and 
Utkala.The western Orissa was known as Kosala. There appears to be 
no permanent boundaries among these adjacent tracts and they 
overlapped with each other in different times under different rulers. 
In Kalidasa’s Rughuvansha Utkala is referred to as a territory situated to 
the north of Kalinga, which stretched up to the bank of river Kansavati 
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or Kansai in present-day Midnapore town of West Bengal." Raghuvansa 
is supposed to have been composed in the fourth or fifth century 
A.D. It appears that by this time Utkala as a separate tract has already 
come into existence. 

In the Ashokan inscription in Dhauli near Bhubaneswar the place is 
referred to as Tosali. From a series of copper- plate inscriptions issued 
by the Bhauma kings between eighth and tenth century A.D. it appears 
that the sea- board districts of Orissa were also known as Tosala. A 
sixth century copper- plate issued by king Somadatta, discovered in 
Soro in Balasore district mentions the grant of a village called Adyara 
situated in Sarephahara I/isaya in the Northern Tosala as part of Odra 
Visaya.’® Again another copper plate issued by this king discovered in 
Midnapore mentions Dandabhukti in Utkala Desa. In the Bauda copper 
plate grants issued by Tribhubana Mahadevi a Bhauma queen of 
northern Tosala during a later period, is mentioned to have included 
Dandabhukt Mandal. This area is identified as the forested and hill 
tracts of Midnapore and Bankura district.” From the above discussion, 
it is not clear if Utkala and northern Tosala were two separate 
geographical entities. Possibly sometimes they overlapped each other 
or were referred to synonymously. It is also not clear if Odra Visaya 
was a separate tract or referred to synonymously with Utkala. The 
account of Huien Tsang written in the seventh century A.D. locates 
Ww Cha or Odra between Tamralipti in the north and Kangoda in the 
south. Kalinga was situated in the south west of Kangoda.“It therefore 
appears that in the first millennium A.D. many areas of Oda, Utkala 
and Tosala were referred to synonymously though Kalinga obviously 
maintained a separate geographical entity. Some scholars suggest that 
the ‘Utkala’is a derivative of Uttara Kalinga or Ut-Kalinga (Upper 
Kalinga), which gradually came to be known as northern Kalinga.” The 
name was in use among Sanskrit scholars but the masses were not 
comfortable with it.’’On the other hand, as it appears from the 
accounts of Huien Tsang, of the three tracts Oda, Kangoda and 


Kalinga, Oda was the most important which roughly comprised the 
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areas of Tosala and Utkala, from where the above inscriptions have 
been discovered. As for ‘Odr2’, Chatter{i suggests that this word results 
from a sanskritisation of Oda, which is either Austic or Dravidian in 
Orissa. To him, by the middle of the first millennium A.D. they were 
a quite powerful people to have given their name to the country and 
were well advanced in civilisation.” In many contemporary inscriptions 
this tract has been referred to as Oda or Odra Visaya. “In all probability 
it was called Oddivisa or Odiwisa by the common people. The tenth- 
century Arab philosopher Al-Biruni also mentions Urdabishan as a tract 
on the coast which was 50 farsakh from Prayag.”® This is a proto- 
Oriya word from which the present name Odisa came to be derived.” 
Nevertheless, in the sixteenth century the Portuguese wrote it as ‘Orixa, 
a practice which many other Europeans also followed. Subsequently, 
the English wrote it as Orissa, which is still in use. This area gradually 
developed into an Oriya-speaking area under the influence of Magadhi, 
Kosali and Telugu. The Somavansi rulers of Kosala who ruled over 
Orissa between 931 and 1110 had united the entire Oda or Utkal, 
Tosala and part of Kalinga regions. It was during their rule that, the 
political capital of the province was shifted from the Kosala region to 
Utkala.It was during their time that a linguistic and cultural synthesis 
of these areas took place as a result of political unity.’ 
Nevertheless, the actual credit for bringing about a political 
unification of all parts of Orissa including the Kalinga region goes to 
the imperial Gangas. In the beginning of the eleventh century they 
were a minor power in Kalinga with their capital in Kalinganagar on 
the bank of river Vansadhara in the Srikakulam district of modern 
Andhra Pradesh. They held their sway upto river Rusikulya in Ganjam 
in the north to Godavari in the south. In the eleventh century A.D., by 
taking advantage of the growing weakness of the Somavansi rulers 
of Utkala, they became very powerful under Rajarajadeva, who had 
conquered some parts of Somavansi Utkala. But most of the areas 
of Utkala were conquered by his illustrious son Anantavarman 


Chodoganga Deva. By 1110, the entire coastal strip from Balasore to 
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Godavari was under his dominion, and probably in this year he shifted 
his capital from Kalinganagar to Cuttack. The shift of the capital from 
2 relatively Telugu- speaking tract to an Oriya- speaking tract clearly 
indicates some sort of cultural homogeneity between these two 
provinces in those days, as the Ganga kings were Telugu by birth. 
That, the linguistic differences between these two geographical tracts 
notwithstanding, the Gangas succeeded in binding them harmoniously 
together is evident from the discovery of numerous inscriptions in 
both Oriya and Telugu in both these areas. The successors of 
Chodaganga Deva annexed the territories of Midnapore, Jharkhand, 
Southern Kosala and part of Gandawana region with Orissa. Thus 
the territorial boundaries of Orissa under the imperial Gangas were 
the Hooghly and Rupnarayan in the north to the Godavari in the south. 
So far the east and the west are concerned, the boundaries were 
constituted by the Bay of Bengal and part of Gondwana and southern 
Kosala. This political union was more or less maintained by the 
Suryavansi rulers who came to power in 1436.The first king of this 
dynasty; Kapilendra Deva had extended the southern territory as far 
as Krishna river. But during Prataparudra Deva’s reign, the Krisna- 
Godavari region was ceded to Krishnadeva Ray of Vijaynagara in 
1519.In 1525, Qutab-ul-mulk, the governor of Bahamani Sultan 
conquered the Telengana region and Ganjam. In the north also, the 
empire was perpetually threatened by the Afghan rulers of Bengal. 
Thus by the 1550s, the empire faced onslaught from the Muslim powers 
ascendant both in the north and the south. The last Hindu king of 
Orissa, Mukunda Deva not only resisted successfully these onslaughts 
for a time but also extended the empire to the port of Satgaon on the 
bank of river Saraswati in Bengal. But this glory was short-lived. Orissa 
finally lost her independence to the Afghans of Bengal after Mukunda 
Deva got assassinated by a feudal king in 1568 and to the Mughals in 
1592. 

It is learnt from the accounts of Abul Fazl that when Orissa was 


annexed with the Mughal empire the province was divided into five 
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revenue sarkars: Jaleswar, Bhadrak, Cuttack, Kalinga Dandapata and 
Rajamahendri.*®’When the Mughals took over the administration of 
Orissa in 1592, they appear to have lost control over the last two 
sarkars, which were under Golkonda kings, as Abul Fazl does not 
provide any details about these two sarkars.Under Todar Mal’s revenue 
arrangement sfat#s quo was maintained so far as Orissa was concerned. 
Only a change of nomenclature from dandapata to sarkar took place. 
Each sarkar or revenue division was further sub-divided into several 
mahals.From the names of the mahal/s we can form an idea about the 
length of the territory of the province. The southern sarkar was 
Rajamahendri on the bank of the Godavari. Hence there is no doubt 
that the Godavari formed the demarcating line in the south of the 
province. The northern sarkar was Jaleswar, which included mahals 
like Tamluk, Kasijurah and Midnapore.”These are now part of the 
district of Midnapore in West Bengal. The Rupnarayan which flows in 
the north of Tamluk, merges with the Hooghly at a short distance. 
Hence, in the north, these two rivers constituted the line, dernarcating 
Orissa from Bengal. John Marshall, an English Factor of the 
seventeenth century, has also mentioned in his account that the distance 
between Balasore and the border of Bengal in the northwest was 112 
English miles.** These five revenue sarkars during the Hindu period lay 
under the direct control of the crown. The hilly tracts of the province 
in the north-west, west and south-west, which comprised areas like 
Jungle Mahal, eastern Gandwana, Jaypur, Bastar and Dandakaranya 
consisted of numerous small states, each governed by a military 
commander who used to pay an annual tribute to the crown. Under 
the new revenue arrangement, the coastal areas governed directly by 
the crown were known as Mughalband: whereas the small semi- 
independent hilly states were called Garkjat. These Garhjat areas also 
included many forested areas of present-day Jharkhand and West Bengal 
such as Nagpur, Chhatra and Kerapur.” 

The Qutabsahi rulers wrested the two southern sarkars, Kalinga 
and Rajamahendri, from the Afghans in 1571.Since the Ain does not 
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provide any details about these two sarkars they were obviously not 
under the control of the Mughals. However, the Mughal subehdars of 
Orissa, both under Jahangir and Shahajahan, tried to recover them 
from the king of Golkonda. During the reign of Shahjahan, Baqir 
Khan, the nawab of Orissa had marched up to Mansurgarh and stormed 
it. But he was called back by Shahjahan following several complaints 
about his acts of oppression in Orissa. However, Shahjahan broke the 
power of the Qutabshais in 1636 and 1656 and they became a loyal 
feudatory of the Mughals, paying them an annual tribute. Early during 
Aurangzeb’s reign, Malud was the southernmost outpost of Mughal 
Orissa, and beyond it lay the Qutab Shahi district of Chicacole,from 
which the Golkonda tribute ‘appertaining to the province of 
Orissa’about Rs 20,000 a year, was sent to the Mughal subehdar of 
Orissa.®After the fall of Golkonda in 1687, it was finally annexed to 
the Mughal Empire. The province now came to be ruled by a subehdar 
appointed by the emperor. Chicacole and Rajamahendri subsequently 
became two of the five Northern Sarkars whose faxjdar or governor 
was appointed by the subehdar of Deccan. Alexander Hamilton, the 
English captain who came to Orissa on land route in 1708 noted in his 
account that about three miles to eastward of Ganjam was Illure at 
the end of a ridge of mountains that “divide the ancient Kingdom of 
Golcondah from Orissa.””’ After the death of Aurangzeb, disorder 
rocked the Deccan. In 1724 the subehdar, though still continuing 
nominally subject to the authority of Delhi, made himself virtually 
independent and began appointing his own officers. In 1748, after his 
death, there arose a dispute for office between the two aspirants.In 
this Salabat Jang, a French protégée emerged victorious. As the price 
for French help, he ceded to them the four Northern Sarkars.” 
When Bengal and Orissa were annexed to the Mughal empire in 
1592, the Mughals inherited from the Afghans those areas of Orissa 
which were actually under the control of the latter. These included 
Jaleswar, Bhadrak and Cuttack. But these areas have been subject to 
many changes during the reign of various Mughal rulers. Under Akbar, 
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Orissa was a sub- province of Bengal. But Jahangir made Orissa a2 
separate province in 1607, whose subehdar was to be appointed by the 
emperor. This process continued until 1642 when prince Shah Shuja 
was assigned the subehdariship of Orissa and Bihar in addition to his 
subehdariship of Bengal. The governors of Orissa were hereafter 
appointed from Bengal, not from Delhi.®During the governorship 
of Khan-I-Dauran in 1667, the Pipli and Balasore ports were 
transferred to the subah of Bengal under the jurisdiction of Shaista 
Khan.*In 1688 the three sarkars of Orissa were further divided into 
twelve. Again, in 1704, under the dewani of Murshid Quli Khan, some 
more territorial readjustment of the boundaries took place. Orissa 
was divided into thirteen sarkars, of which the northern six sarkars 
were dismembered and annexed to Bengal. The main reason advanced 
for this changes was to protect the port of Balasore and its sea coast 
from the ravages of the Arracanese.The northern six sarkars were 
annexed to Bengal under two chak/as, Bandar Balasore and Hijli. The 
former consisted of seventeen parganas situated in the sarkars Remuna, 
Basta and Muscoory, and Hijli comprised thirty-five parganas, situated 
in the sarkars Maljahtiah, Jaleswar and Gualparah.At this time chakla 
Midnapore was separated from Orissa and was added permanently 
to Bengal. But during the rule of Suja-ud-din, the twelve mabhals 
immediately dependent upon Bandar Balasore were readded to 
Orissa." However, during the reign of Alivardi Khan the areas south 
of river Subarnarekha were ceded to the Marathas by in 1751. 
Because of repeated territorial readjustmenst of the province since 
it lost its independence in 1568, it is not easy to draw up an exact 
political map of the province during the period under study. Though 
Orissa as a political entity existed in this period its size was much 
smaller than what it was in pre-Mughal days. As has been observed 
even this reduced province was subject to many changes under different 
rulers. Although Southern Orissa from Ganjam to Godavari ceased 
to exist as a political entity, a seventeenth century Dutch accounts still 
refer to it as “Orissa Coast.” This was otherwise also known as Gingelly 
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Coast, a name it derived from the oilseed gingelly available in plenty 
along that coast.” According to Thomas Bowrey, this coast extended 
from Bay of Coringa at the point Godavari in the south to Jagannath 
(Puri) in the north.* European companies, when they started their 
factories in Pipli, Balasore and Hariharpur were placed under the Chief 
and Council of Bengal. On the other hand, the factories based in parts 
of southern Orissa such as Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Bimilipatam 
lay under the jurisdiction of the Chief of Coromandel.In view of 
this, historians on Indian maritime trade treat the entire sea coast from 
Hijli to Chilka as part of Bengal and the coast from Ganjam to 
Godavari as part of Coromandel coast in their studies.” 

Taking into consideration all these historical factors the present study 
intends to cover the entire area from the south of rivers Rupnarayan 
and Hooghly in the north to Rajamahendri or Godavari in the south. 
It will also cover some areas in present-day Midnapore, Bankura, 
Purulia, Singhbhum and Manbhum districts and a few areas comprising 
eastern Chhatisgarh, which in those days formed a part of 
Orissa. *However, the study will make a special reference to the modern 
state of Orissa. 


II. Political Condition: As a result of Orissa’s annexation to the 
Mughal Empire, her contact with the rest of the country increased, 
which created a better climate for trade. It is generally said about 
Bengal that in the second half of the seventeenth century, the province 
enjoyed unusual peace and stability because of three long viceroyalties 
of Shah Shuja, Shaista Khan and Muhammad Azim.?’This appears to 
be an over statement so far Orissa is concerned. In the first half of the 
seventeenth century the province was not effectively brought under 
the control of the Mughals as the Afghans and the numerous feudatory 
chiefs and zemindars refused to accept Mughal suzerainty. The high- 
handed and atrocious conduct of the Mughal governors compounded 
misery to the people. From 1607 to 1678, as many as nineteen subehdars 
were changed, resulting in anarchy. With the exception of Raja Kalyan 
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Singh, Mutaqad Khan and Khan-I-Dauran no other subehdar or deputy 
subehdar could win the confidence of Mughal Court to rule for a long 
time.” The misery of the people and the petty zemindars had reached 
a crescendo when Baqar Khan was the subehdar of the province between 
1628 and 1632.It is said about him that once he called all the zemindars 
of the province and threw them into prison to extract revenue from 
them. On his orders seven hundred captives were massacred and only 
one escaped to tell the emperor the story of his cruelty. He produced 
a list of rent rolls before the emperor to show how Baqar Khan had 
collected forty lakh rupees from the province. The Khan was recalled 
and ordered to account for the money.” His successor Mutaqad Khan 
ruled Orissa for nine years, but after him Orissa again became a sub- 
province in 1642. By this arrangement the subehdar of Orissa became 
subordinate to the subehdar of Bengal. From this time till 1658 Prince 
Shah Shuja was the subehdar of Bengal under whom the province of 
Orissa and Bihar were placed. The subebhdar of Orissa ruled as the deputy 
of the subehdar of Bengal.This arrangement was made perhaps to 
prevent the subehdars of Orissa from oppressing the people. The rule 
of Shahnwaz Khan who succeeded Baqar Khan was also no better, 
How his administration was injurious to the people is evident from a 
letter of Shuja to the emperor* 

“As promotion of cultivation and the happiness of all people are 
known to be the particular object of your Majesty’s attention, I have 
during this time made such efforts to improve the cultivation and the 
reclamation of the country that both the subabs are showing everyday 
signs of such labour. The condition of the s#bahs of Orissa was bad 
owing to the oppression of the previous Governor. As I have tried 
my utmost to improve the administration of those subahs...” 

Another example of oppression may be cited of Dewan Hashim 
Khan. About him Khan-I-Dauran reports to Aurangzeb that when he 
“arrived in person to make a settlement (band-o-bas?), the ryots already 
brought to death’s door by his oppression and harsh exactions, [mostly] 
fled on hearing the news of it. Some of them unable to pay the 
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demand, have died under blows; most others are in prison. It is 
impossible for me to report [fully] the grievances of the ryots, who, 
having sold their wives and children, have barely succeeded in keeping 
body and soul together.”*! Generally, the assignment of jagirdari in any 
place in the province of Bengal was happily accepted as the soil yielded 
enough revenue and the people by nature were not stubborn. The 
Mughal bureaucrats therefore endeavoured to maximise their earnings 
by all means possible during their brief tenure in the province. So 
before the subehdariship of Shah Shuja, general disorder characterised 
the entire province of Bengal. Shah Suja, of course, tried to improve 
the state of affairs during his long viceroyalty from 1642 to 1658.But 
the condition in Orissa appears to be far from satisfactory as one 
governor replaced another in quick succession. The situation was also 
not different during Aurangzeb’s rule, as with the solitary exception 
of Khan-I-Duran, no governor could last long between 1658 and 
1678.ଂThese frequent changes in governorship were presumably 
detrimental not only to the efficiency of the administration but also to 
trade, for with each change of governor the European companies 
had to get their farman renewed, which means in addition to uncertainty 
lot of expenses. 

The situation prevailing in the garkjat or princely states was even 
worse. The feudatory king, after meeting the demand of the crown, 
squeezed his own ryots and craftsmen.But far more painful was the 
unreasonable demand local Mughal rulers made on the feudatory kings. 
For example, in 1671, when Safshikand Khan was asked by the subehdar 
of Bengal to relinquish his office as the nawab of Orissa,the latter 
before doing so, asked the Raja of Mayurbhanj to pay one lakh rupees 
to the emperor besides “what was given privately and presently as a 
bribe to the nawab himself.” ‘The Raja could pay the nawab only Rs 
30,000/- after which he had no option but to squeeze his own 
people.*From this time onwards, one governor followed another in 
rapid succession and each followed the same practice of squeezing as 


much as possible out of the country and remitting as little as he could 
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to his master.“It is true that Bengal in the second half of the seventeenth 
century did not witness major rebellions like the Sikh, Jat and Satnam 
rebellions which took place in the north or Maratha rebellion in the 
Deccan and Western India. ‘The exception was the rebellion led by 
Sobha Singh at the close of the seventeenth century. However, we 
cannot claim that there was unbroken peace in Orissa. 

In many cases, when the European Companies felt that the tenure 
of the office of a particular Mughal officer would injure their business 
interests, they tried to interfere in the court politics and remove that 
officer. For example, in 1664 after their relationship with Muhammad 
Yusuf, the /faujdar of Balasore and Pipli became strained, the Dutch 
Company persuaded the nawab of Orissa to dismiss him from both 
of his posts. The request was partially carried out when the latter was 
dismissed from the Jawjdari of Pipli.* Similarly, in 1673, the English 
pressed nawab Shaista Khan not to send Malik Kasim as Governor of 
Balasore in view of the latter’s previous record in Hugli;they did their 
best to secure the post for Muhammad Raza or Boremul.* 

During later seventeenth century, several internal rebellions like the 
rebellion of Bahadur Khan of Hijli,**continuous tussle between the 
local Rajas and nawabs of Orissa or governor of Balasore and the 
rebellion of Sobha Singh had been recorded. But the condition in the 
first four decades of the eighteenth century was comparatively better 
largely because of two spells of peaceful administration by Murshid 
Quli Khan and his son-in-law Shuja uddin Muhammad Khan. They 
suppressed all lawless elements and provided a stable and peaceful 
administration in the entire subah. Moreover, the family of Murshid 
Quli Khan, unlike their many predecessors in Bengal did not have any 
imperialistic attitude in which the exploitation of the wealth of the 
province for personal gain was the guiding motive. On the other hand, 
for their honesty, sincerity, competence and allegiance to the emperors 
they won commendation from them. Unlike other provincial rulers 
they were not interested in the court politics in Delhi nor did they 
covet any post in the Delhi darbar. Though the Mughal empire by this 
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time was growing weaker, the province was becoming more and 
more prosperous under these two rulers. Murshid Quli came to Bengal 
as dewan of the province, a post he held till the death of Aurangzeb. 
But Farrukh Siyar in 1713 conferred on him the deputy subehdarship of 
the province and the subehdarship of Orissa, though simultaneously he 
also continued to hold the post of dewan of both the provinces.*In 
1715-16, he became the subehdar of both Bengal and Orissa.From this 
time the deputy subehdarship of Orissa was conferred on Shuja-ud-din 
Khan, which he held until the death of Murshid Quli Khan in 1727, 
after which he became the subehdar of the province. He continued to 
hold this post until his death in 1739.Another notable fact was the 
long tenure of Muhammad Taqi Khan, son of Shuja-ud-din as the 
Jaujdar of Balasore from 1713 to 1734 when he died.’ Moreover, the 
small feudatory chiefs of Orissa in the eighteenth century appeared to 
have reconciled themselves to the Mughal rule. As a result, there were 
no signs of any resistance to the imperial authority, except the brief 
tussle between nawab Taqi Khan and king Ramachandra Dev of 
Khurda. 

The long duration of these incumbents gives us impression that 
there was at least political stability and peace in these periods compared 
with the preceding century. Moreover, Murshid Quli Khan was given 
a free hand in the administration. He began to appoint his own deputies 
whom he could trust. He increased the revenue of Orissa by bringing 
a lot of uncultivated land under cultivation. This he did by assigning 
2agirs in the state to some aspirants in Murshidabad.”’ Shuja-ud din 
and his son Taqi Khan were his son-in-law and grandson respectively. 
However, this situation changed for the worse in the forties of this 
century with the capture of the masnad by Alivardi Khan in a coxp in 
1739 in which nawab Sarfaraj Khan was assassinated. Orissa was then 
governed by Murshid Quli Khan II, whom Alivardi ousted from Orissa 
and offered its governorship to Saulat Jang, one of his close associates. 
From this ume political turmoil in its worst form started afflicting 
Orissa.The Marathas started raiding the province repeatedly and the 
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energy of the military and the province was engaged in repulsing them. 
A few of the trusted generals of Alivardi deserted him to join the 
enemy’s camp.The most notable example was Mir Habib,who guided 
the Marathas in their march to Orissa and Bengal.” As a result, the 
province was exposed to continuous raid and plunder. This state of 
affair continued for a decade after which Alivardi was compelled to 
cede to the Marathas the areas lying south of Subarnarekha in 1751 in 
lieu of chauth. Henceforward a general disorder and lawlessness came 
to prevail in Orissa, which left a devastating impact on commerce in 


the province. 


HII. State of Economy: The Mughals described Bengal as “Paradise 
of India” on account of her proverbial wealth. Obviously implicit in 
this description is a reference to Orissa. Generally, the assignment of 
any official position in any of the three segments of Bengal was 
considered quite lucrative. For this reason, these posts were willingly 
accepted. The immense fertility of the region coupled with the 
wonderful artisanship of the people made her economy prosperous. 
Moreover, as we have seen, the region was relatively peaceful 
throughout the period under study, except the fourth decade of the 
eighteenth century when the continuous Maratha raids impoverished 
its economy. There was thus no significant factor which could debilitate 
her economy except some natural calamities or occasional political 
turmoil. 

Under Akbar Orissa was a sub-province, but Jahangir conferred 
on it the status of a province. Perhaps Jahangir realized the vastness 
of its resources so that he made her a separate province. However, 
her governors or nagzims were sometimes the deputy of the subehdar 
of Bengal. In southern Orissa, the coastal strip stretching from 
Rajamahendri to Ganjam remained under the king of Golkonda. This 
was the most fertile area of the Coromandel region. 

Unfortunately, we have no quantitative data to assess in detail the 


state of economy of the province. We have to rely on some few 
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statements based on personal observations made by contemporary 
Persian and European writers. Nevertheless, these do throw significant 
light on the state of agricultural and industrial production in Orissa, 
which will help us to form an idea about the economic condition of 
the state. As early as the second half of the sixteenth century, Caesar 
Fredrick mentions that, when Orissa was under the Hindu rulers, a 
man might travel there with “golde in his hande without any daunger 
at all...” Though this testimony may not be accepted in its totality, it 
nevertheless speaks something of the state under the Hindu rulers 
when peace definitively prevailed over the land. The statement obviously 
testifies to the absence of robbery and theft, which was perhaps the 
consequence of prosperous economic condition of the people and 
the province. Frederick also mentions the availability of plenty of 
bread and wine in the country. His mention of rice, diverse sorts of 
white cloth, gingelly oi, butter, lac, long pepper, ginger and herba 
cloths as items exported from the province every year speaks volumes 
about its agricultural and non-agricultural production in the second 
half of the sixteenth century.” In the beginning of the twentieth century, 
the Portuguese chronicler Tome Pires mentions that the king of Orissa 
possessed “a great many elephants”. To him “good diamonds also 
come from this country.”™ Abul Fazl in his Ain mentions that the 
food of the inhabitants consisted of rice, fish, egg, plant and vegetables. 
The state had abundance of fruit and flowers. Among the artisanship 
of the province, he mentions only cloth manufacturing.” Another 
Persian writer of this century, Amin Ahemad Razi also mentions the 
availability of elephants in large numbers in the province. As far as 
crafts are concerned, he mentions the art of writing on palm-leaf 
with the help of a pen, made of iron whose one end “is a scissors and 
the other end is something like a flag.”’° In the seventeenth 
century,Pelsaert,the Dutch writer mentions that from Chabaspur and 
Sonargaon to as far as Jagannath, weaving industry provided everyone 
with a source of livelihood.All these countries were very fertile and 


yielded immense quantities of grain such as wheat or rice, sugar and 
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butter.” William Bruton, in 1633 says of the people of Orissa that they 
would imitate any workmanship brought before them and “‘for the 
most part of them they hat idleness.” He also mentions the availability 
of good cloth in abundance, and of sugar, silk, taffetas, staffs, wax, 
gum lac, butter, oil, rice and wheat in the province.” A little later, 
Sebastien Manrique found all the twelve provinces of Bengal “most 
fertile and fecund.”” These included Hijli, Midnapore and Orissa.®In 
Midnapore he found the manufacture of “Very valuable odoriferous 
oils from flowers and other scented substance.”’'Later on, Alexander 
Hamilton in 1708 speaks of the prevalence of different types of 
craftsmanships between Puri and Balasore: husbandry, spinning, 
weaving and churning.“ Among the different varieties of foodstuffs 
and corms mention may be made of rice, wheat, grain, Dol, callavances, 
several sorts of pulse, Annise, cumin, coriander, caraway seeds, butter, 
oil and bees wax.“ Between Kanika river and Balasore there was a 
delicious fish called Parp/ee, sold for two pence per hundred.Among 
the minerals,iron was produced sufficiently “but they are not so good 
as made in Europe.” “Earlier William Hedges also refers to the deposit 
of iron in the hill of Niagiri.®Tieffenthaler in the forties of the 
eighteenth century also mentions the availability of rice and pulse in 
the province.® John Marshall in 1669 remarks on the manufacture of 
brass things near Jaleswar.®”’ 

About the Gingelly Coast Bowrey writes that it was the “most delicate 
country for the use of the man...and the land aboundings with all 
Necessaries for the Sustainance of mankind.”®To him this was “one 
of the most fertile lands in the Universe” where “they have annually 3 
crops, each yieldinge great Encrease...” and “...their butter and rice 
and Oyle the best in India.Theire Oyle is for the most part made of 
Mustard Seede and is Vendible all India and South Seas over.” In 
1708 Hamilton found Ganjam, “fruitful in Rice and Sugar-Cane, and 
they make pretty good Sugars both white and brown.’"”’The other 
notable manufactures were bees-wax and iron, which were “pretty 
good.””The inland countries also manufactured several sorts of cotton 
cloths of both fine and coarse varieties, which were fit for exportation.” 
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Apart from different varieties of foodstuff, crop and artisanship, 
special mention should be made of her forest resources. The vast hill 
tracts and forests in Orissa made her one of the richest in these resources. 
Among them, the most important were the timber, bamboo, sticklac 
and gumlac. Here Hamilton again noted that the timber he saw in 
Ganjam was meant for building purposes and the strongest he had 
ever seen though “not lasting.” Sticklac was also available 
there.”*Bamboos were procured from Banpur and Chilka” in Khurda, 
Narasinghpur in Cuttack and Gurujang, Rajagang, ’°Talcher and 
Hindole” in Dhenkanal district and the forestry tracts of western 
Orissa.” The bamboos procured in Dhenkanal districts are said to be 
so strong that they become 20 yards high and 18 inches in 
circumference in five months.”In the early years of their trade in 
Balasore, the English factors mention that gumlac was very cheap 
there.” 

Regarding the revenue of the province, we have no satisfactory 
data relating to the period under study. But, Jadunath Sarkar, on the 
basis of different Persian and European sources has compiled a table 
of eleven different years from which it appears that the average revenue 
of the province was more than Rs 35, 000, 00. However, in some 
years, the figure may be higher as a result of good and efficient 
governance by rulers like Khan-I-Dauran and Murshid Quli Khan.®'On 
the other hand, Leckie informes us that the total revenue during the 
time of Maratha amounted to Rs 22, 000, 00.3 

From independent observations made by various Europeans and 
other sources relating to the province’s agriculture, manufacture, minerals 
and forest products, it is clear that its economy could not have been 
unimpressive according to medieval standards. It is therefore no 
wonder that Orissa during the period under study emerged as an 
important centre in the vast trade network of the Indian Ocean. 


IV. Ports and Littorals: Nature has endowed Orissa with so many 


rivers, which after rising from the mountains and valleys of western 
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Orissa, Jharkhand and Chhatishgarh states in the west flow into Bay 
of Bengal in the east. Unlike the Gangetic belt in Upper India and 
Bihar, the lands of the upstream of the rivers of Orissa are not fertile 
enough to attract any inhabitation and large-scale economic activities. 
But the entire coastal regions, at least 100 miles from the seashore, are 
extremely fertile and thickly populated. That is why the entire economic 
activity of the state was concentrated here during the period under 
study when western Orissa was thickly forested and less suitable for 
cultivation. The main reason for this contrasting character of Orissa’s 
soil condition is that, the rivers after leaving behind their mountainous 
course, deposit lots of alluvial soil on both sides, which enhances the 
fertility of the soil. Among all the rivers, Mahanad;, after leaving her 
mountainous course near Naraj is bifurcated into several streams, which 
cover almost the entire undivided Cuttack and Puri districts rendering 
their soil extremely fertile. ‘The regions around the plain tracts of the 
Godavari are also equally fertile. To sum up, the growth of alluvial 
soil in the whole of coastal Orissa is caused by her rivers, which made 
large-scale agriculture possible in this region. This phenomenon 
stimulated other economic activities like industry and trade, both internal 
and external, during the period covered by the present study. Almost 
all the rivers at their mouth afforded enough and safe navigational 
passage to boats and small vessels. Big vessels were approachable 
subject to the height of the tidal water of the river and safe passage in 
her mouth.On the other hand, passage for boats to the upstream lands 
of the river was hazardous due to rocks and the powerful currents. It 
is no wonder then that most of the habitations of the province were 
concentrated in the plain areas and, unlike in the Gangetic Bengal, its 
ports flourished at the mouth of its rivers. 

Like many seashores in the eastern sector of India, the coast of 
Orissa was neither deep nor rocky enough to protect it from erosion 
from seawater.” The exception was of course the Bay of Coringo 
near Godavari Delta, “which was protected against the sea by a large 
underwater sand bank.” But this was a port of lesser importance. It 
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is for this reason that there were no littoral ports in Orissa. Secondly; 
the rivers of Orissa are not deep enough like the tributaries of the 
Gulf of Cambay or the Gangetic delta. The sea-coast is also not 
considerably deep. As a result, the passage of the most of the estuaries 
was obstructed by a sand bar, which did not admit big vessels easily 
except during south-west monsoon tides. However, in spite of these 
difficulties a number of ports prospered in the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries, which attracted both Asian and European 
merchants. The ports that were used for overseas trade and more 
important than other estuaries were Balasore, Pipli, Harishpur, Ganjam, 
Bimlipatam and Vizagpatam. Other estuaries were used mainly for 
small traffic. Not all the ports mentioned above afforded convenient 
traffic to the ships in the period under discussion. Ports like Balasore, 
Pipli and Harishpur were certainly being threatened by deposit of silt 
in the mouth of the rivers on which they were situated. On the other 
hand, the Bay of Kujang or False Point on the mouth of the river 
Mahanadi and Kanika near the mouth of Baitarani certainly afforded 
better navigational facilities than the former three. However, these 
two places could not develop as trading emporia during our time. 
The reason is that physical conditions were not the only determining 
factor for the growth of a mart. It also depended upon many geo- 
political factors.” 

The tidal water on the coast of Orissa rises to the height of 2 to 
2.80 meters,® which was tolerably good for the navigation of vessels. 
Some of the ports like Harishpur, Pipli and Manickpatam had 
prospered during the reign of Akbar. Duting this time the ships were 
of a low capacity and even the European ships were no exception. 
The biggest of them was not more than 200 or 300 tons.” But, in the 
seventeenth century, the ships became far larger. From the accounts 
of Bowrey we learn that the merchants of Hugli, Pipli and Balasore 
had ships of 400 to 600 tons.® 

Situated on the eastern coast of India, southwest monsoon played 
a very important role in the navigational activities of Orissa. Generally 
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incoming ships from south and Europe took advantage of this wind. 
‘This season normally starts from April and continues until September. 
‘The ships sailing towards Burma, Bengal and Thailand from the ports 
of Orissa could also take advantage of this wind. On the other hand, 
the northeast wind was a great help for the ships sailing to Europe, 
Ceylon and Maldives, which starts from October and ends in February. 
But the north-east wind is comparatively gentle and its impact on 
Orissa is marginal compared with that of the south west monsoon 
wind. The sea normally remains calm during this period. Since most 
of the river mouths of Orissa were not very hospitable to ships, 
shipping activities in her ports normally take place between October 
and March. Phakirmohan Senapati, the celebrated Oriya prose writer 
who in his childhood in the mid-nineteenth century was closely 
associated with the shipping activities of Balasore, informs us in his 
autobiography that the Balasore shipping season lasted from 
Kartika(October-November) to Chaitra(March-April).When south 
winds were high, ships were unable to leave the river mouth and 
remained at their moorings till Kartika.®It was probably due to this 
reason that the full moon night of the month of Kartika in Orissa is 
sll celebrated as a boat-floating day (boita bandana) by the people of 
coastal Orissa. 

The following provides the brief accounts of the ports of Orissa 


during the period, covered by the present study: 


Pipli: The place is situated on the northern boundary of present 
Balasore district and the exact trade mart was fifteen miles upstream 
from the mouth of river Subarnarekha but no vestige of the site of 
any port is visible now. The name is derived from the local pronunciation 
“Piplo” or “Pipol,”by the Portuguese and perhaps by the Arab and 
Persian traders, which was accepted by other Europeans. In 1621, 


Prince Khuram named it as Shah Bander or royal port”and the place 
still bears this name. 
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Though it is the earliest European maritime settlement in Orissa, some 
reservation may be voiced about the suggestion of both Hunter and 
Campos that it is the earliest European settlement in Bengal.” Hunter 
suggests 1514 as the year of arrival of the Portuguese in Pipli. This has 
been accepted by Campos and some Oriya scholars such as H.K. 
Mahtab and B.C. Ray.”However, Sanjay Subrahmanyam rightly rejects 
this view on the ground that there is “little direct or even circumstantial 
evidence” in Portuguese archives to support this view.” However, his 
claim based on a testimony by Barbosa that Orissa was “scarcely the 
place to attract the Portuguese private traders” cannot be accepted in 
its entirety. The testimony of Duarte Barbosa who personally did not 
visit Orissa, appears unfounded in the light of the information given 
to us by another Portuguese chronicler Tome Pires.Pires mentions the 
trade of the merchants of Orissa in Malacca along with other Asian 
merchants.”*The main thrust of the Portuguese trade in the first half 
of the sixteenth century was Chittagong, which was the most important 
port in Bengal. That was the reason why the Portuguese did not show 
any interest in the ports of Orissa or those of western Bengal. It was 
in the mid-sixteenth century when Chittagong declined owing to the 
decline of Gaur, the orientation of Portuguese trade was shifted to 
the western Bengal and Orissa.This leads Sanjay Subrahmanyam to 
suggest that Orissa “enters unambiguously into Portuguese trade net- 
works only around 1560.””°A map of Bengal drawn in 1550 by De 
Barrow, a Portuguese Factor also shows Pipli prominently.” This 
evidence suggests that, whatever may be the date of entry of the 
Portuguese, by mid- sixteenth century Pipli was definitely an important 
mart in the Bay of Bengal region. From this time onwards private 
Portuguese ships continued to visit this port on the basis of royal 
grants.”’In the 1580s,they were occasionally given the vice- regal 
documents, but in late 1590s, “stray royal grants to Pipli crop up again 
in the records, though one does not know if these voyages were actually 


made or not.” 
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However, by the turn of the seventeenth century this port had 
become an important seat for both the Mughals and the 
Portuguese.” The importance of this port further went up when the 
Dutch established their earliest and chief settlement of Bengal here in 
1636. But, after the removal of all hindrances with regard to trade 
privileges in Bengal, the chief settlement was shifted to Hugli and Pipli 
became progressively less important till finally it was abandoned in 
1675. However from the accounts of Bowrey it is evident that the 
Asian merchants were still active in this port with large ships in the 
seventies of this century.” 

This place was once admirably suited for a harbour. But it is an 
irony that the Subarnarekha, which discharges water to the level of 
500,000 cubic feet per second at a maximum, was the first river to be 
silted up among all the rivers in Balasore district. Except during the 
monsoon, the bar of the river was unsafe throughout the year at least 
from the thirties of seventeenth century." ”A seventeenth- century Dutch 
writer Schouten described the port as a “bad harbour giving no 
protection at all and had little depth for ships to anchor.” 

Nevertheless, the greatest advantage of this port was its easy 
accessibility to most of the textile producing centres of the period 
covered in this study such as Mohanpur, Olmara, Dantan, Kasiari and 
Jaleswar, which stood at a convenient distance from it. Hence, it is not 
surprising that Manrique in the thirties of the seventeenth centuty 
describes it as a “busy port frequented by many Asiatic Nations.”!® 
However, due to rapid silting up of the river Subarnarekha, its 
importance progressively declined by the end of the seventeenth century. 
In 1708, Alexander Hamilton describes the place as “reduced to 
beggary” and inhabited only by the “Fishers.” After a few years, the 
town got washed as a result of the change of the course of the river. 


The merchants of the place, encouraged by Shuja Khan, the then nawab 
of Orissa, shifted to Balasore.’ 
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Harishpur: Harishpur was a contemporary of Pipli, but it did not 
reach the same level of importance. This is situated about twenty miles 
south of False Point on the mouth of river Patua, a branch of Mahanadi. 
This is the first English settlement of Bengal, though the factory 
continued for only seven years. The Dutch had also a factory here for 
a brief period, but their trade does not seem to have much significance. 
But from the account of Peter Mundy it appears that the Asian 
merchants drove a good trade here.!"® Hamilton in 1708 mentions 
that the port was frequented by strangers who traded in cotton cloth 
and rice.!® 

Like Pipl, by the second half of the seventeenth century, this port 
was of little use for the Europeans. In the forties of the seventeenth 
century Manrique described the mouth of the river as “sand-banks, 
being soaked by the lashing and driving wares which the sea raised” 
and he entered the port “with great difficulty,” by a boat, thus “leaving 
the ship.” The water on the bar was just 3 fathoms or 18 feet deep 
thus clearly unsafe for big vessels." Bowrey in the seventies of the 
same century describes it “none to be admired, affordinge not water 
Enough for a Ship of 200 Tunns in barden to goe into the River, and 
to ride out is very unnecessary and dangerous...”"It is therefore no 
wonder that the English closed their settlement in 1642 after seven 
years of trading here.!!? 

The main advantage of this port was that it had good 
communication with Hariharpur and Balikuda, the two important 
textile-producing centres of Orissa in the seventeenth century, which 
stood very close to it. 


Tamluk & Hijli: These two places in present day Midnapore district 
of West Bengal for many centuries formed a part of Orissa. The 
ancient name of Tamluk was Tamralipti, which before eleventh century 
A.D. was perhaps the busiest harbour in India. It is not very far from 
the mouth of river Rupnarayan where it joins Hooghly. Though the 
mouth was silted up during our period, before eleventh century it was 
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admirably suited for a harbour. The present name of the place is 
Tamluk. The importance of the place dates back to the period of 
Ashok, who had got a stypa or monastery built here. The Buddhist 
legends also mention the place as a port where travellers landed from, 
and sailed to Ceylon. Besides, its importance as a port has been attested 
by foreign travellers like Ptolemy, Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsang. "Legends 
still current here refer “to making money” and merchants’ sea-voyage 
to Ceylon and different islands. The traditional articles of export from 
this port included “Indigo, mulberry and silk, the costly products of 
Bengal and Orissa.” 

The port was flourishing in the seventh century at the time of 
Hiuen Tsang’s visit to this place. But by eleventh century when the 
political unification of Orissa took place under the imperial Gangas, it 
was perhaps declining.The silting up of the river Rupnarayan or a 
change in its course may be one of contributing factors but the real 
cause of the decline may be more political and less natural. With the 
development of Gaur as the capital of the Turk rulers of Bengal, 
Chittagong began to prosper with whom the former had an easy 
connection through the Ganges and its branches. Secondly, the military 
conflicts between the imperial Gangas, the Suryavanshi rulers of Orissa 
and the Turk rulers of Bengal for territorial supremacy in the border 
of these two kingdoms rendered Tamralipti vulnerable making it less 
conducive for peaceful trade. Perhaps shipping activity was at low 
ebb since then. In the sixteenth century however it became a Portuguese 
settlement, which till the eighteenth century carried on a southern trade 
and became a centre of missionary activity.!!” 

Hijli is a littoral tract extending from the mouth of the river 
Rupanarayan along the western side of the Hooghly estuary. Its port 
was situated on the mouth of the river Rasulpur. The fertility of this 
region and the navigability of the sea- coast made it an ideal site for a 
port in the sixteenth century. The English traveller Ralph Fitch, who 
came to Orissa at the close of the sixteenth century, observed it driving 
trade with many ports in India and the eastern archipelago. The 
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Portuguese who had an agency here, were ousted by the Mughals in 
1636.In 1724 the Dutch traveller Valentyn describes about this place 
as “formerly one of our chief settlements, and the Portuguese also 
had here their quarter and a church. Rice and other articles were chiefly 
sold here. ..Tamboli and Banjia are two villages where the Portuguese 
have their church and their southern trade. There is much dealing in 
wax here.” This statement makes it clear that in the eighteenth century 
Hijli as a port had no significance, though Tamluk had not been 
completely abandoned by the Portuguese. '°By then its navigability was 
also lost." 

Balasore: The place is situated on the right bank of the river 
Burahbalanga, about 21°30/12’/north latitude and 86°58/16//east 
longitude.”’The port then was about four miles from the sea as the 
crow flies but about twenty miles from it along the river channel. The 
river is not so wide like that of Subarnarekha but tolerably navigable 
upto the mouth. Another advantage of the port was that the Nilgiri 
hall, which was situated inland to the westward, was a “good mark for 
an incoming vessel having occasion to proceed to the anchorage near 
the mouth.”!*! It was not only the most important port of Orissa 
throughout the period under study, but one of the major ports in the 
Indian Ocean, where European merchants and the Asian merchants 
belonging to different ethnic groups carried on trade. 

Though the port came to the limelight in the thirties of the 
seventeenth century largely owing to European settlements, the actual 
traffic to this port appears to have developed much earlier. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, Pipli and Hijh, its two northern 
neighbours were the chief ports of Orissa. Whatever may be the reason 
for the growth of Balasore, apparently the Portuguese menace at Pipli 
is likely to have diverted a number of Indian shipping to this port in 
the early seventeenth century, which is just twenty-five kilometres to its 
south.!”Subsequently, the English, the Danes and the Dutch had their 
settlements there along with private Portuguese traders. Until the eighties 
of the seventeenth century, though Hugli was the chief settlement of 
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the English in Bengal, the ship-owners did not risk sending ships directly 
there due to navigational hazards in the Hooghly. Hence all the ships 
halted in Balasore Road, the place near the bar, and the goods to the 
inland factories of Bengal were conveyed by sloops and other small 
vessels. But the Dutch ships went directly to Hugli as early as sixties of 
the seventeenth century.” Hence, they did not follow the same practice. 
However, all the European Companies used Balasore for piloting 
their ships to their main settlements on the banks of the Hooghly. This 
practice was continued until the close of the period covered by our 
study, though by then this port was of little consideration for them. 
The trade of the Asian merchants, who were trading with Southeast 
Asian countries and Ceylon from this port, declined at the close of the 
seventeenth century, thus leaving Balasore with the choice of meagre 
coastal trade. 

The geographical location of Balasore was also advantageous for 
her commerce. Since it is not very far from Pipli, it was not very far 
from the entire textile producing centres. In the south there was another 
textile producing centre, Soro that is just twenty-five miles from 
Balasore.Mayurbhanj, which lies to the west, is rich in forest resources, 
iron and timber that made Balasore a ship- building centre. Many 
£ussar and cotton cloths also came from the undivided Midnapore 
district of Bengal. Thus having good access to the hinterland and being 
centrally located in relation to all the textile-producing centres and 
forest and mineral resources, the place not only emerged as an important 
port in the seventeenth century but also as a ship building centre. 

Some difficulties of the port were observed at the close of the 
seventeenth century. The bar of the river, which had appeared better 
at the time of the foundation of the English settlement, proved fatal 
at the close of the seventeenth century. The ship, which turned up here 
did not enter the port until the spring or in full moonlight. Hence 
most of the ships had to anchor near the bar, and European Factors 
had to come to the port by small vessels. Alexander Hamilton in 1708 


describes the bar as “very dangerous.”!”*By the second half of the 
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eighteenth century the activities of the port may be said to be only a 
footnote to the trade network in the Indian Ocean. 


Mamentipatam: The Dutch sources mention this port, which is said 
to be fifteen or twenty miles from Pipli,!® but the identification of 
this place has not been possible so far. Within this distance, two small 
estuaries exist both in the north and south to Pipli, but no trace of this 
name is available. Around 1621 the Portuguese carried on extensive 
trade there as large quantities of textiles were reportedly available in 
this area. In the same year the governor of that place invited the Dutch 
through the Bengal merchants to carry on trade there. Soury, the Dutch 
Chief of Masulipatnam also planned to send a ship there in 
September.!’% Apart from this we have no more evidence about this 


port anywhere. 


Kanika: The place is situated 12 leagues south of Balasore and 3 
leagues north of Point Palmira.’’In the nineteenth century there was 
much traffic, but not much information relating to the period under 
study is available except for some Dutch trade here in rice with Ceylon, 
Maldives and Achin at the close of the seventeenth century. 

It is an irony that the place could not develop into a full-fledged 
port in spite of the prosperous maritime activity of its royal household. 
Its outlet and rich agricultural resources also made her a good prospect. 
Hamulton says of its river in 1708 that it “is capable to receive a ship 
of 200 Tunn.It has a Bar, but not dangerous, because the sea is smooth, 
and the Botton soft.”!*’ Perhaps the ordinary merchants rarely dared 
to visit this place because of the hostile attitude of the Raja and his 
people, as they were afraid of being plundered or molested.” As the 
Mughals had no control over the port the duty charged by the Raja 
was different from that levied by the Mughals,’ which was perhaps 
exclusively consumed by him. The Raja exercised total control over 


the right bank of rivers Baitarani and Brahmani, which fell under his 
jurisdiction. 
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Cuttack: In the period covered in the present study we find no 
reference at all to Cuttack as a port, but the Portuguese traveller Tome 
Pires in 1512 mentions “Cidade dorexia” or the city of Orissa as 2 
port in the kingdom of Orissa.”?This “Cidade dorexia” was the capital 
of the state, which was Cuttack. The city is situated between Mahanadi 
in the north and her right branch Kathjuri in the south. Many early 
Portuguese maps also indicate a place named “Calacota” or “Casecota” 
or even “Casegate” at 20°29’ North latitude in which at present Cuttack 
situated.” Hence it is possible that Cuttack was a minor port during 
the Gajapati period when the size of the ships was comparatively very 
small. 

The ports in the Orissa Coast or Gingelly Coast were always important 
for the overseas and coastal trade of the province. Some of them 
which were quite prominent at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
declined at the end of this century and were replaced by new ports 
participated by the European Companies. In fact the extraordinary 
fertility of this region made almost all her estuaries centres of extensive 
coastal trade. The following provides brief accounts of the ports in 
Gingelly Coast. 


Bimlipatam: Situated on latitude 17°53/North and longitude 83°27’ 
East, it was perhaps the most important port of the coast in the 
seventeenth century. The Dutch called it the “rice bow!” for Ceylon. 
Here extensive rice trade both by Dutch and Asian merchants was 
carried on in small and big vessels. Procuring a farman from Golconda 
rulers the Dutch set up a factory here in 1651 mainly to procure rice. 
The large East India men of the European Companies halted here to 
procure provisions before undertaking journesy to ports like Malacca 
or Batavia.***The place also produced many varieties of textiles, both 
coarse and fine, which the Dutch exported to Batavia.” 


Vizagpatam: This is situated on 17°42’ North latitude and 83°17’ 
East longitude. The English East India Company started a factory 
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here in late seventeenth century, but it was of no importance until the 
turn of the eighteenth century. The port was located on the bank of a 
river, which, according to Hamilton had a “dangerous bar” to pass 
over.3°This difficulty notwithstanding, the harbour was capable of 
admitting ships having a capacity of 300 tons in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.” The place around it produced some coarser and 
finer varieties of textiles. 

Ganjam: This is one of the oldest ports in the Indian Ocean as the 
place finds a mention in the ninth century Persian geographical work 
of Ibn Khurdedbih as Koanja.”°Apparently the place was known at 
that time as Ganja, but later as a result of Telugu influence it came to 
be known as Ganjam. It is situated on 19°22’ North latitude and 
85°3/ East longitude at the mouth of the river Rushikulya. Hamiton 
in 1708 remarks that this river was “not navigable, nor the Bar passable 
for ships, till the month of September, that the Freshes from the 
mountains open it and then there is three Fathoms on it, but it shuts 
again about the Beginning of November, and in the other Months, 
there not above 7 or 8 Foot at High-water.””’ However, the surf was 
heavy and large vessels anchored on the roadstead where they were 
reached by the many local boats that operated from the river.* The 
region was quite rich in rice, sugar and many textiles, which were carried 
to other coastal ports."*’We have no evidence of its overseas trade in 
the seventeenth century and the port is better known in the records of 
the eighteenth century. This may be, as Arasaratnam rightly says, 
“because of increasing European interest in it.” The English East 
India Company had a factory here mainly to procure rice and some 
typical Coromandel variety of textiles that were sent to Fort St.George. 
The factory lay under the jurisdiction of the Chief of Vizagpatnam. 


Manikpatam: It is situated on 19°40’ North on a tributary of Chilka 
Lake. In the sixteenth century this was a great mart in salt.” Even at 
the turn of the seventeenth century it was apparently a busy port, 
which was frequented by merchants from different parts in India.’*But 
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by that time it was already silted up. It also finds a mention in the list 
of ports in Bowrey’s Ginge/ly Coast, but no detail about it are given." By 
that time it was used only for coastal trade. 

In eighteenth century Chilka was a centre of intra-local trade in 
small vessels and boats.Of this lake a Company official of the second 
half of the eighteenth century says, “About four miles North East of 
Paloor hills is a large lake called by the inhabitants the Chilikah, that 
side next to Paloor...is about two miles in breadth from south-east to 
north-east; but in some places more northly so broad as not to be 
seen over. It is nowhere very deep and in many places not more than 
four, five or six feet which obliges them to carry on their navigation 
with large flat bottomed boats... 

It has many inlets to the land and some of these extending from 
twenty to a hundred miles(I have been told more) it is from the 
communication with the inland countries that such a quantity of paddy 
and all other grains are brought down as even to supply the ports of 
Jumbo...Jaggernaut and Ganjam.”!“¢ 

Apart from above mentioned ports, we also come across in records 
names of ports such as Kalingapatam, Jagannath (Puri) and Sonapur 
etc. In the period under study they were used only for coastal trade in 
foodstuffs in small boats and vessels. 
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Chapter 2 


Commercial Structure 


Merchants, Companies and other traders 

The mercantile communities in Indian Ocean may be broadly divided 
into three broad categories: Asian merchants, European trading 
companies and private European traders. Trade in the Indian Ocean 
constituted the totality of the activity of these three categories: each 
had a role both in the export and import trade of a particular region. 
Besides these, there was also relatively less important group of 


Europeans to whom the Companies referred to as interlopers. 


1. Asian Merchants: The term Asian merchants here denotes not 
only traders of Asian origin who drove an extensive trade in various 
ports in Orissa, but also the descendants of those Portuguese, who 
had settled in different parts in Asia at least a century earlier and 
completely assimilated themselves into the commercial network and 
structure of Asia and carried on trade on their account. Though we 
do not have much quantitative data about the volume of their trade, 
from whatever information is available with us, we can safely conclude 
that they constituted the most important trading element in the entire 
Indian Ocean in the seventeenth century. About their status Ashin Das 
Gupta says, “... from what we gather by way of qualitative statement 
it would seem beyond doubt that the Indian merchants investing in 
the trade of the Indian Ocean was the most important figure in the 
country’s overseas trade during the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries. It was in the eighteenth century that Indian shipping and the 
Indian Ocean trade declined in importance to make way for European 
carriers and trade with Europe.”! 
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We can classify the merchants, who traded in Orissan water, as 
natives and foreigners. But the ethnic composition of the merchants in 
the period under review was of such heterogeneous character that a 
proper classification becomes difficult.If the classification is made on 
the basis of religion they included Hindus, Muslims and Christians. 
But if the classification is carried out on the basis of nationality, they 
included Indians, Siamese, Ceylonese, Burmese, Indonesian, Malayans, 
Persians, Armenians, Oriyas, Telugus, Tamils, Bengalis, Gujratis and 
the Portuguese etc. Again, if they are classified according to their social 
status they may also be broadly divided into the ruling aristocracy and 
ordinary merchants. 

Among the Indian merchants, the most prominent were the ruling 
Mughal aristocracy and the state officials. The members of this group 
ranged from Mughal emperor and subehdar of the province to petty 
officials like faujdar or shiqdar of a particular locality or town.For example 
in 1662, a ship in the name of emperor Aurangzeb arrived at Pipl 
from Maldives.’In 1686, a ship belonging to Nawab Shaista Khan, the 
subehdar of Bengal arrived at Balasore from Tenasserim.’ Similarly, a 
ship belonging to Nawab Nurulla Khan, the Nawab of Cuttack arrived 
at Balasore from Pegu in 1680.“Among the petty officials the most 
important name, which frequently occurs in our records, is Malik 
Kasim, the faujdar of Hugli and Balasore.In 1680, a ship belonging to 
him arrived at Balasore from Tenasserim.” Similarly a ship belonging 
to Shahbandar of Balasore, who was possibly Nasib Khan, arrived at 
that port from Maldives in 1679.°As early as 1636, the shiqdar of Pipli 
sent a ship to Cochin from that port’. 

Though they were the most important merchants in Orissa and 
Bengal in the seventeenth century, they did not necessarily take part 
actively in sea trade. They were the rich investors who operated their 
business through some full or part time agents or gumasthas either based 
in the port cities in Orissa or abroad. Most of the ship-owning 
merchants of our period operated their business in this manner. For 


example, in 1682-83, a ship belonging to Nasib Khan, the shahbandar 
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of Balasore was sent to Maldives by his agent Rahimad Khan from 
that place.°As rulers, they had no time to look after their business. 
Since their primary income came from the jagir they were assigned, 
trade offered them a secondary source of income, which also fetched 
a handsome profit. Besides profit motive another possible reason for 
their investment in the shipping business was a desire to acquire certain 
commodities at a cheap price for consumption. The best example of 
this was the import of elephants. During this time almost all the ships 
which came form Ceylon, Tenasserim and Achin to Balasore are 
recorded to have brought elephants. These were sold in India at about 
15 times their original prices.’ Apart from carrying their own goods in 
their ships, they also let spaces for the merchandise of other merchants. 

The main advantage this group enjoyed over others was their official 
position, which they were never ashamed of using in furthering their 
business interests. In the early years of their trade in Bimilipatam, the 
Dutch constantly quarreled with the sher-i-/lashkar of Cicacole, over 
the latter's monopolistic attitude in rice trade.’ Such practice of the 
ruler was known as shauda-i-khas, which means particular merchandise 
was purchased and sold at prices decided by the ruler. Mir Jumla, the 
subehdar was known for his notoriety in pursuing this practice. 
Shihabuddin Talish, a contemporary of Mir Jumla and Shaista Khan 
mentioned how this practice was carried out by the rulers. To him 
they “...used to make monopolies (s/ar4d) of all articles of food and 
clothing and (many) other things, and then sell them at fanciful prices 
which the people in need of them had no help but to pay...whenever 
ships brought elephants and other(animals) to the ports of the province, 
the men of the subehdar used to attach(gurg) them and take whatever 
they selected at prices of their own liking.” However Shaista Khan is 
said to have forbidden this practice and encouraged absolute freedom 
of buying and selling.” Another petty officer who had also caused 
immense trouble to the merchants was Malik Kasim,the Governor of 
Balasore. In 1673, on his arrival at the port town, he started extorting 
money from the merchants, forbade the Portuguese and the Dutch 
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freemen to sell Chinese goods to local merchants expecting that they 
would at least be compelled to sell these to him only.” In 1675, the 
English Company imported some Persian goods belonging to him 
freight-free to Balasore in their own ship” obviously to keep him in 
good humour. 

However, by the end of the seventeenth century the ruling class 
virtually ceased to exist as a trading community. Ironically, by the eighties 
of this century, this group who constituted the majority among the 
ship-owning merchants completely withdrew themselves from 
shipping business. The reason for their withdrawal is still not known. 
Their withdrawal from the shipping business dealt a severe blow to 
the prosperity of Balasore. 

Another substantial mercantile community of this period was the 
Hindu merchants of Gujrat, Rajasthan and Northern India. But their 
role was not limited to only ship-owning business or maritime 
operations; they engaged in all forms of hinterland business such as 
brokerage, paikari, banking and money-changing operation which 
sustained the trade in ocean. Tempted by the expanding business 
prospect of Balasore during this time,this group migrated to this place 
and settled here. The most prominent among them were the Gujrat 
merchants Khem Chand and Chintamani Shah. The two of them 
owned at least five ships each,but in overseas trade, Khem Chand was 
more prominent than Chintamani Shah.'*There were also instances of 
joint proprietorship of ships in the name of these two merchants.” 

In the opinion of Ashin Das Gupta, among the Indian merchants 
ship ownership was not popular, as owning a ship locked up a 
substantial part of a merchant’s capital.He is of the view that the return 
on investment in a good season was perhaps never more than 30 
percent and the corresponding profit in the trade with Western Indian 
Ocean would be at least 20 per cent more. It was this which dissuaded 
the merchants in general to invest in shipping. The only exception, he 
thinks, was the Mullah family of Surat, which had at least seventeen 
ships. With this solitary exception the merchants in general did not 
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own more than one or two ships.'° This view of Das Gupta needs 
further discussion in the light of evidence we have obtained with regard 
to these two affluent merchants of Balasore. It was of course true 
that investment in shipping may not be so profitable if the ship was 
mainly used for freighting of other merchants’ goods. But if most of 
the space was occupied with the owners’ goods there should not be 
any reason to believe why the profit margin was so low. Perhaps the 
return on investment varied from case to case. It has already been said 
that the trade in elephant fetched very handsome profit to the merchants. 
Our sources reveal that both Khem Chand and Chintamani Shah 
regularly brought elephants from Ceylon and Southeast Asian ports. 
One ship could bring as may as twenty elephants in a single sailing.” 
Apart from elephants these merchants also brought many kinds of 
spices and treasures.! Even the profit in the trade with Maldives which 
was mainly in rice, coarse cotton textiles and cowries, could not have 
been so small as is generally presumed, as we have already seen that 
the trade in this branch was also carried out by emperor Aurangzeb 
himself. Even the affluent merchant Mullah Abdul Ghafur has also 
participated in this branch of trade.” Taking these factors into 
consideration we may now try to explain why these two merchants 
of Balasore had at least five ships in the name of each. 

Besides investment in shipping these two merchants also acted as 
broker and paikar for the European companies. However, in these 
dealings they very skilfully dictated their terms and never allowed the 
East India Company to assert its superiority.” Though there were also 
other Hindu merchants and brokers in Balasore, none of them appear 
to have been as substantial and influential as these two merchants. 
Apart from these functions the Hindu merchants also performed many 
other functions for the Europeans. For example, there was a merchant 
named Hari Charan who acted as House broker and another Mukti 
Ram who did the job of vaki/ for the English Company. For this they 
were paid either salary or commission depending upon the nature, 
circumstance and condition of the job they performed. Besides, in 
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the second half of the seventeenth century there was a marked 
development of money -changing and banking functions in Balasore 
which was also handled predominantly by Hindu merchants. Both 
Khem Chand and Chintamani Shah accepted silver ria/ from the 
company and exchanged them for money.” Kalyan Pal, a professional 
shroff or money-changer of Balasore financed the English Company 
through Bill of Exchange.” 

The majority of the Hindu merchants in Balasore were either 
Gujarati or Rajasthani banias, as their names suggest. Apart from them, 
in the Ginge/ly Coast, where according to Bowrey some of the richest 
merchants of India resided, were also Hindus.*“In northern Gingelly 
Coast the important mercantile communities were the Komatties, but 
Brahmins were also engaged in shipping.” All the Hindu ship-owning 
merchants of this place were Telugu by birth.” 

The next important mercantile community were the ordinary Muslim 
merchants, who did not belong to the ruling Mughal nobility. The 
participation of this group increased to a marked extent after the 
nineties of the seventeenth century.” However, their financial status does 
not seem to have been as affluent as that of either state officials or the 
two prominent Hindu merchants of Balasore, as they operated only 
in low-profile local trading zones. This group was also placed in a 
differential advantage over their Hindu counterparts as the latter had 
to pay the toll, which was one hundred per cent more than that paid 
by the former.” 

Generally, a social fragmentation came into existence in Indian 
maritime society during the period under review: while the Muslims 
mostly operated the shipping business, the Hindus looked after 
hinterland business.” However, this was not necessarily the case all 
times. At times, the Hindu merchants also went abroad with the 
merchandise of Muslims. Manrique mentions how in 1636 in Pipli he 
handed over the merchandise of two Muslim merchants to a Hindu 
trader who was travelling in the ship belonging to the local shiqdar.™ 
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Now the question arises: did Oriyas ever take part in overseas 
trade? It is true that from the lists of Indian names in European 
documents it is very difficult to arrive at an answer to this question. 
But there is definite evidence indicating investment in shipping by the 
Raja of Kanika. The English record mentions that a ship in his name 
was ready for voyage to Masulipatanam from Balasore in 1681.”In 
the same year a ship in his name is also recorded to have arrived at 
Balasore?’.The Dutch sources also mentions the ship of the Raja of 
Orissa to have sailed for the Maldives.”’It is still said by the people of 
Pipli that the zemindars of Jamkunda lying opposite to the riverbank 
of Pipli port were notorious pirates.” The French document mentions 
the name of a merchant Nayanananda Pati who, in partnership with 
President of the Council of Chandannagore freighted the ship, Phutjhan 
in 1729.3” The surname of the merchant suggests that he was an Oriya 
Brahmin, who traded from Chandannagore.On the basis of 
circumstantial evidences we can suggest that lack of direct evidence in 
European documentation should not lead one to conclude that Oriyas 
did not play any role in the maritime activities of the province. The 
European records only mention the names of those merchants who 
were linked with their commercial interest. But apart from port towns 
like Balasore, Pipli and Ganjam many river estuaries of Orissa coast 
were also places of maritime importance about whose inhabitants 
and their maritime activities we know nothing. On the other hand, 
from the account of Phakirmohan Senapati it is evident that all the 
ship-owning merchants of Balasore in mid-nineteenth century were 
Oriyas.* 

Just as the merchants of Orissa carried on trade with many overseas 
countries so also many merchants of those countries came to Orissa 
and traded peacefully. It is also difficult to work out the exact ethnic 
composition of those merchants, but they ranged from the nobility 
and substantial merchants to petty ship-owning merchants from both 
Hindu and Muslim communities. In 1681, a ship belonging to the king 
of Maldives arrived at Balasore. Similarly, in 1686, a ship belonging to 
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the king of Tenasserim arrived there.”’Among others who did not 
belong to the ruling class, the most important was Mullah Abdul Ghafur 
of Surat. The others included both Hindu and Muslim merchants 
from Surat, Coromandel, Achin, Tenasserim, Pegu and Hugli.” 

In many instances the merchants of Orissa migrated to other 
provinces to carry on their trade. This they did to manage their trade 
themselves rather than through any agent. In 1717, an English report 
mentions that Paramatadu, a Telugu merchant of Ganjam, had settled 
in Madras for forty years. During this time Madras had extensive coastal 
trade with Ganjam. At home the business was managed by 
Paramatadu’s father, Jemipariyar.” 

There were also quite a few Portuguese traders active in the period 
under review in the waters of Orissa. An English report mentions the 
concentration of Portuguese populations in Damodarpur in Balasore. 
During this time many Portuguese were active in the ports of Tamluk, 
Pipli, Hijli and Balasore either as free traders or pirates. They were 
notorious for their involvement in the slave trade during this 
period.“ About their position in the Bay of Bengal in the seventeenth 
century Sanjay Subrahmanyam says that the decline of their sea-borne 
empire should not be construed as the decline of their private 
commercial activities. They settled in the eastern coast of India and 
their ideology can be summed up as: “Essentially that of a stateless 
and adaptable commercial group.” *'Moreover, the English and the 
Dutch records of this period provide adequate evidence of many 
Portuguese active either as private traders in Balasore or working as 
pilots of many local merchants ship bound for different destinations.” 

There were also many Armenian merchants who maintained trade 
relations with Balasore.One of them, Khwaja Jaffar had settled there 
in the last part of the seventeenth century.” 

Ashin Das Gupta has classified the Indian maritime merchants into 
three broad social and economic categories: The ship-owning 
substantial merchants who owned ships but did not necessarily travel 


across the sea. Their business was managed by their agent i.e. nakhudas 
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of the ship, who were also eminent merchants in their own right. 
Hence there was some overlap between the former and the latter 
categories. The third category comprised the small merchants or pedlars 
who travelled as factors of others and traded themselves on 
respondentia. The crews of a ship provided the best example of 
this. 

As far as Orissa is concerned we have already come across many 
ship owning merchants who were either state officials or Hindu 
merchants like Khem Chand, Chintamani Shah or Raja of Kanika. They 
may be placed in the first category of substantial merchants who in all 
likelihood did not travel themselves in the ship to manage the business. 
Most probably their business was managed by their nakhudas or any 
other socially or economically important businessmen who occupied 
a special position in the ship, though our sources have not yielded any 
such example. But so far the third category is concerned we have clues 
from the account of Phakirmohan Senapati, who makes it clear that 
in the mid nineteenth century, Balasore maintained some continuity 
with the past. In his short story Kamala Prasad Gorap he tells us that the 
Mahi (sarang) of a ship secures the right to carry some goods in his 
own account freight -free.“’ While he managed the business of his master 
he also traded himself on respondentia. In another article, he mentions 
that a medium sized vessel carried ten to twelve crew members. Majhi 
was the man in charge of navigation while fande/ was his deputy. The 
others were called Ahalasi.“°It seems that all of them traded on 
respondentia in addition to their main duty. 

It hardly needs to be emphasized that Asian merchants constituted 
the most important element in the Indian Ocean.Om Prakash, on the 
basis of Dutch records, has calculated the name of 123 ship owning 
merchants belonging to the above category who had traded in the 
port of Balasore between 1671 and 1705-06.“”They were either based 
in Balasore or outside. The actual figure definitely far exceeded this. 
Taking this fact into consideration the total volume of trade handled 
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by them far exceeded the quantum of trade carried on by the 


European Companies or the private trade carried on by their servants. 


11. European Trading Companies: The European Trading 
Companies, especially the Dutch and the English played a pivotal role 
both in the export and import trade of the province throughout our 
period. The French Company’s predominance was felt in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. In the seventeenth century the presence of 
Danes in Orissa cannot be said to be insignificant considering frequency 
with which they are mentioned in English documents. 

By the mid-seventeenth century the Dutch and the English were 
firmly established in the ports of Orissa though their trade in the 
Bengal region was still secondary as compared to their activities either 
in the Coromandel Coast or Gujrat. But, by the 1670s, they were well 
established in the Bengal region; they had opened factories in Pipl, 
Balasore, Hugli, Dacca, Kasimbazar, Patna and Malda.*’They had 
secured trade privileges from various central and provincial rulers from 
time to time, embodied either in a farman or a parwana. Since a detailed 
account of the Dutch and the English trade privileges and positions in 
Bengal has been given by Om Prakash and Susil Chaudhuri 
respectively,* it is not necessary to recapitulate the same here. Suffice it 
to say that, while the Dutch were obliged to pay a custom duty at a 
rate fixed by Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb in the ship, the English were 
immune from such a duty as they paid a certain sum annually. By 
virtue of a farman, issued by Aurangzeb in 1662 the Dutch were to be 
charged at the established rate which was 4% in Hugli and 3% each at 
Pipli and Balasore.But after they were firmly established in Hugli 
(Chinsura) which became their chief factory in Bengal, Pipli and Balasore 
became progressively less important.” However, the most important 
concession for the Dutch was the exemption in transit duty on the 
Agra-Pipli route which enabled them to buy the merchandise in the 


cheapest market and sell them in the dearest market at a profit. This 
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concession they obtained by virtue of a farman issued by Shah Jahan in 
1642 and they continued to enjoy it throughout the period under review. 

The farman of Aurangzeb instructed the officials of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa to exempt the Dutch from other inland duties.”"The next 
farman to them was granted by Bahadur Shah in 1709 which reduced 
the duty to 2.5% both at Surat and Hugli. Another farman was granted 
by Jahandar Shah which also confirmed the privileges of the previous 
one, but made the Dutch pay the duty only at Hugli. The privilege of 
minting coins in the royal mint was added to the clauses.”It also seems 
that the same privileges were granted by Farrukh Siyar, which were 
again confirmed by Muhammad Shah in 1720, by Qamral-Din Khan, 
the grand wagir in 1737 and Alliwardi Khan in 1744.” 

In the Ginge/ly Coast the Dutch opened a factory in Bimlipatam in 
1651 by taking permission from Sher-i-Lashkar. “They set up another 
factory at Vizagpatam, but withdrew it as the hinterland was in the 
control of Hindu rajas who constantly resisted the expansion of Islamic 
power.” Untul the forties of the eighteenth century, Bimlipatam was 
the chief centre for the procurement of rice. 

The English enjoyment of duty- free trade in lieu of an annual 
payment of Rs 3,000/- was based on an imperial farman issued by 
Shah Jahan in 1650. The obvious meaning of this was, as William 
Foster says, “merely to release the English from the payment of road- 
dues on their goods collected in Oudh, Agra &C, and sent down to 
the West Coast for shipment”, but “it could not have been intended at 
Delhi to excuse them for paying the usual customs duties on goods 
shipped from the Bengal ports.” However, the English by presenting 
3, 000 rupees to Shah Shuja managed to get their contention accepted 
that the farman had freed them from all demands in Bengal.” A nishan 
to this effect was obtained from him on 13 August 1651 which 
addressed the officers of Orissa, particularly the mutasaddis of Balasore 
not to obstruct the Company’s trade and demand any duties from 


them either at the ports or on the roads. This nishan was stolen from a 
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factor on his return to Madras. But it was confirmed by another nishan 
in 1656 without any difficulty. 

By this time the Company’s business had already expanded in 
Bengal: three more factories at Hugli, Kasimbazar and Patna had been 
opened. Since this time the Company’s usual practice was to procure 
a parwana or nishan from the subehdars of Bengal or Nawabs of Orissa 
on the pretext that Shah Jahan’s Jarman, which, as the Company alleged, 
was lost and could not be produced, endowed upon them such 
concessions. When Aurangzeb came to occupy the throne, the farman 
became automatically invalid, but the English privileges, as has been 
mentioned, were confirmed by subsequent nishans and parwanas by the 
ruling heads of Bengal and Orissa from time to time through offering 
of presents. Since this practice of obtaining parwana from time to 
time was troublesome and expensive for the Company, it decided to 
obtain a consolidated farman from the reigning emperor Aurangzeb. 
This was secured in 1680, but unfortunately the contents were vague 
and could be interpreted both by the Company and the native officials 
in their own ways. While the Mughal version of the farman was to levy 
a duty of 32% in all the places including Surat, the Company asserted 
that the levy was to be imposed in Surat only.” This led to the frequent 
dispute with local officials in Bengal; but the fact that the duty was 
intended to be levied in all the ports was confirmed by Aurangzeb in 
1682. 

In spite of this the English were not prepared to concede this fact 
though some of them were well aware of the actual meaning of the 
Jarman. Moreover, as long as the volume of Company’s trade in 
Bengal was small, the officials were not much concerned with 
exempting them from custom duties and if any difficulties were raised 
these were probably removed by offering of presents.’ But when the 
Company’s trade expanded, the exchequer of Bengal was deprived 
of large sums of money. The officials were also alarmed when private 
ships appeared in considerable force.® Moreover, the eighties of the 


seventeenth century was the decade of rapid expansion of the 
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Company’s business in Bengal taking place through the allocation of 
more funds to individual factories.” As a result, the government was 
deprived of huge sums of money. Of course it is true that many 
corrupt Mughal officials were more interested in lining their own 
pockets than contributing to state exchequer. Hence, obstruction of 
business with ulterior motives on their part, the Company alleged 
sometimes cannot be ruled out. But that does not absolve them of 
the blame of deriving undue advantage from the confusing contents 
in the farmman. Moreover, when the native and the Asian merchants 
along with the Dutch were prepared to pay certain amount as duty 
there was hardly any justification for the English to claim such 
exemption. 

This problem embittered the relations between the local officers 
and the English climaxing in the war between them in 1688, which 
resulted loss on both sides. But the loss of the English was considerable. 
At last, a compromise was effected in which the emperor pardoned 
them and allowed them to come back to Bengal. The new nawab 
allowed them to settle in Sutanat, a lower bank of the Ganges in 1690 
and in the following year they managed to secure a husbul-hukum from 
Delhi, which allowed them to ‘contentedly continue their trade’ in 
Bengal on a payment of Rs 30,000/- per year in lieu of all the dues 
from which the other European factors were excluded.“Their hope 
of making a fortified settlement in Bengal was realized as a consequence 
of the rebellion of Raja Sobha Singh. The naxim gave the permission 
by allowing them to purchase the zemindaris of Sutanati, Govindapur 
and Kalikata in 1698. 

About 1700, the English king William III chartered a new company 
entitled “English Company trading to the East Indies,” and the old 
company was obliged to accept a less popular title, “The London 
Company”. However the two companies were amalgamated in 1702 
under the title of “The United Company of Merchants of England 
Trading to the East Indies” But the lack of an imperial farman for the 
new Company created difficulties for their recognition by the Mughal 
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government. While the United Company would claim to be the 
successor of the old one, the Mughals might refuse to recognise them.In 
such a situation the only option open to the English was to negotiate 
with diwan Murshid Quli Khan for a sanad of free trade. But until 
1708, nothing came of their effort and theoretically the amalgamation 
of the two companies went unrecognised. 

After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, Murshid Quli Khan was 
removed and a parwana was obtained from Nawab Sarbuland Khan.But 
he was also removed very soon, which again created problems for 
the English. From this time they decided to procure a farman from the 
emperor again, which would protect them from molestation of the 
local officials. However, the death and overthrow of two emperors, 
Bahadur Shah I and Jahandar Shah, in a short space of time made it 
difficult for the English to obtain such a farman. At last, a consolidated 
Jarman under the embassy of Surman was obtained from Farrukh 
Siyar in 1717.This farman, as Susil Chaudhuri observes, was “the most 
important development in the annals of the Companys trade in Bengal 
in the first two decades of the eighteenth century.” 

By virtue of this farman the English goods were immune from 
custom under the subehdarship of Bengal in the ‘ports and round 
about’ on the payment of 3,000 rupees per annum. The officials were 
also instructed to assist them in all respects, in recovering the goods 
and retuning them in the event of theft and punishing the thief. “And 
in their settling factories at any place, their goods and necessaries, buying 
and selling, they should be assisted according to justice.” The farman 
also states that in case any merchants or weavers got into debt they 
must pay their factors their dues according to a just account, not suffering 
anyone to hurt or injure the said factors. Apart from this, “the renting 
of the adjacent towns is granted, they being bought from the owners, 
and then permission given by the duan of subah and whomsoever of 
the Company’s servants being debtors want to run away that they be 
seized and delivered to the chief factory.” The farman also stated that 
“if the silver coined at Madras be as good as that coined in the port 
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of Surat,” no discount was to be charged.® Along with this farman, a 
husbul-huku, issued by the wagir also granted them the use of mint at 
Murshidabad for three days in a week if it was not against the king’s 
interest.” 

According to Abdul Karim and Susil Chaudhuri, the farman of 
1717 is not the grant of “any extra-territorial privileges” over the run- 
away debtors, as is observed by Sukumar Bhattacharya.” The farman 
makes a clear distinction between the “merchants, weavers and 
others” and the “Company’s servants.” In case of the former it provides 
that if they become debtors “they pay the factors their due according 
to a just account,” while if the latter became debtors, they were to be 
handed over to the company. Though the farman did not make any 
distinction between the Company’s native and English servants, in case 
of the former also the authority was given to the Company only if 
they became debtors. This was a just privilege, “because in all other 
respects the native servants of the Company remained the king’s 
officers.” But it is too much to say that it was an extra-territorial 
privilege.”The farman grants freedom of trade only in case of export 
and import but nowhere did it mention inland trade and also perhaps 
private English trade.” 

But the English for their part could not derive full advantage of 
the farman. Murshid Quli Khan, being a shrewd financier was not 
interested in disturbing too much the trade of the Europeans. But he 
always kept a wary eye over the English, to make sure they would not 
supersede Mughal sovereignty by virtue of the farman. “Though he 
allowed the English to carry on their trade free of custom, he was 
positively opposed to the strengthening of the English position in 
Bengal.” Thus he successfully kept them in check with regard to their 
intention to use the mint to their advantage, purchase to their plan to 
more villages around Calcutta and building a house at Hugli. In this 
regard his position was strengthened further by the death of Furrukh 
Siyar” for after his death the farman became invalid. However, the 
sabik or former grants made in favour of the British were confirmed 
on payment of Rs 20,00/- to Murshid Quli.” 
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Constant friction now arose between the government and the 
English over the misuse of dastak which was used by the native traders 
and the private European traders.” The result was that the government 
officers always searched and detained the English goods purchased 
for export, because it created suspicion in their mind that these good 
would be sold inside the country.’ 

Satisfactory data are not available regarding the exact position of 
the English in Orissa at this time, though we can at least presume that 
their position here was more or less the same as that under the jurisdiction 
of Murshid Quli Khan and his successor, Shuja Khan.It seems that 
here also friction arose with the local officials with regard to the use 
of the farman. For example, in 1735 the faujdar of Balasore was 
reported to be so insolent that the Calcutta factors agreed to keep 
there a Sergeant Corporal and eight men to maintain the Companys 
privileges.”’In pursuance of their expansion programme in 1740 they 
established a factory at Balramgurrhy near Balasore.”This factory at 
the mouth of the river Burahbalanga was necessary to escape from 
Maratha incursion. A smal! factory each in Radhanagar and Kasijurah 
in the Midnapore district were founded between the last decade of 
the seventeenth century and the second decade of the eighteenth century. 
Thus, by the close of the period under review the English were in a 
very strong position in the entire Bengal subab. 

Compared with the position of the Dutch and the English, the 
French were not an important mercantile power until the second decade 
of the eighteenth century. Their first attempt at establishing a factory 
at Balasore was made in the early seventies of the seventeenth century, 
when the Commander of a French ship Flammond was received 
favourably by Malik Kasim, the governor of the said place. But due 
to the hostility of the Dutch nothing tangible was achieved.” But they 
continued with their efforts and in 1690 the English reported that in 
Balasore they tried to deal with their merchants to secure textiles. The 
English Chief Stanley therefore wrote to Calcutta Council on 1 
December 1690 to send them 5 chests of treasure in a local merchant’s 
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ship to give advance to the merchants to prevent them from entering 
into deals with the French.On 26 December the Calcutta Council was 
informed that six French ships had arrived at Balasore.®But the first 
settlement in Balasore and Chandannagore in Bengal were founded in 
1693 after obtaining a Jarman from Aurangzeb.The farman placed the 
French in the same position as the Dutch i.e. to pay 32% custom in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.® After this /arman they continued to trade on 
a small scale in textiles. Since 1704 Balasore was one of the important 
French factories in Bengal along with Kasimbazar and 
Chandannagore.®But until 1720 the French Company “passed through 
very bad days and was even selling licence to others. The causes were 
the war with Spanish succession, the rotten states of the Bourbon 
administration, the selfishness and the quarrels of their agents in 
India.” “However, a farman from Farrukh Siyar in 1718 reduced the 
duty from 32% to 22% in Bengal, Orissa and Azimabad® which 
placed them in an advantageous position. This Jarman was confirmed 
by a parwana of 1722 for which the French had to pay Rs 40,000 to 
the emperor and Rs10, 000 to the nawab of Bengal.” From this time, 
they started gaining ground in Bengal and by the third decade of the 
eighteenth century their trade was considerable and by the close of the 
period by our study they, like the Dutch and the English, were one of 
the important European powers in India. Besides, Balasore they also 
had an inland factory in Mohanpur in Midnapore.® 

The Danes, like the English and the Dutch were one of the earliest 
European settlers in Orissa. Soon after their arrival in India they made 
some promising efforts on its eastern coast. By 1625, they secured 
freedom of trade at Masulipatam, took Pondicherry on lease and 
established a factory at Pipli.*’ From the very beginning it appeared, as 
the Dutch governor Yebremtsz comments, “as if they wanted to buy 
up the whole world.”®It is also known from the account of Walter 
Clavell that as early as 1633 they along with the English had settled in 
Balasore, but they could not make much headway possibly due to 


lack of encouraging support and capital from the home government. 
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Bowrey also notes that their trade in Balasore was marred by a long 
spell of hostility and war with the local Mughal rulers.” Throughout 
the seventeenth century Balasore seems to be their chief settlement in 
Bengal. 

In the beginning of the third decade of the eighteenth century a 
new European Company, Ostend appeared in the waters of 
India.”®”This Company was the outcome of the ambition of some 
Flemish merchants to share the profit of the eastern trade, who 
received encouragement from Emperor Charles IV of Austria after 
the peace of Utrecht.””The crew memebers manning the ships and 
other servants of the Company were deserters and dismissed servants 
of other European Companies. The new Company’s intention was to 
utilize the knowledge and expertise of these servants to further their 
trading interest in India.” 

The first Ostend ship appeared in Balasore in June 1719 but nothing 
seems to have resulted as the English warned the pilots in Balasore 
against assisting them and at the same time warned the merchants of 
Calcutta not to trade with them.”In 1723 they received a charter from 
the Austrian emperor and made a vigorous effort to establish a factory 
at Bankibazar, on the bank of Hugli river. Their appeal was received 
with favour by Murshid Quli Khan, but he was prejudiced by the 
Jaujdar of Hugli, who had been bribed by the English.”*Though their 
dream of having a fortified settlement in Bengal was not realized, by 
the middle of the third decade, they traded extensively in Kasimbazar, 
Dacca and Balasore, where the English factors complained of 
competition from them and the rise of the prices of commodities.” In 
Balasore they were also introduced to the faujdar by Khwaja Jaffar, an 
Armenian merchant in 1726 and the former permitted them to build 
a factory anywhere they liked.” However, this does not seem to have 
produced any result as, since their arrival in Bengal, the English made 
extensive efforts to prevent them from establishing any settlement by 
influencing the officials. In the early thirties their position in India was 
weakened and gradually they started leaving the place.” 
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“In quantitative terms the trade of the Ostenders in India was 
never very significant from the view point of Indian economy...yet 
considering that the annual average value of the East India Company's 
piece goods assignments from Bengal between 1715 and 1725 was a 
little over one million rupees, the Ostenders started off quite well in 
shipping at least half as much. Their attempts at establishing themselves 
on the same footing as other major European Companies in India 
bear testimony to the fact that they wanted to expand considerably 


their commerce with India.” 


III. Private Traders and Interlopers: This group constituted an 
important element in the period under review. The private trade of 
the Company servants were generally permitted so that they could 
supplement their low salaries. But needless to say, this often resulted in 
corruption and in sacrificing the Company’s interests in favour of 
those of individuals. The Court was well aware of this and, as early as 
1634, expressed their concern over this practice.” But the Company 
could not check them.'*Perhaps one of the reasons of the failure of 
the English Company in their early years in Balasore and Hariharpur 
was the private trade of their factors. They offered high prices to 
middlemen and purchased the goods prejudicial to the’ interest of the 
Company. During this time, Bridgman and his colleagues were engaged 
heavily in private trade. In 1656 the Dutch factors wrote that three 
private English yachts came to Bengal and that the only business the 
English did was on commission from Private traders who had come 
from England.’"In the sixties of the seventeenth century we also go 
through in records some private trade by the factors of Balasore. 
Trevisa was one of them. He owed a private debt of Rs 9,700, to Mir 
Jumla, the nawab. The Company feared that they would be forced to 
repay this private debt.'" One correspondence from Powel in Hugli 
to Aldworth of Balasore deals with only their private trade. On 30 
October 1662 Ken from Hugli wrote to Aldworth to recover by fair 


means or foul certain sums due to Trevisa, In December of the same 
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year both Ken and Aldworth at the sea coast busily engaged in 
dispatching the Royal Charles.!” The private traders not only traded 
with Europe; they also engaged themselves extensively in intra-Asian 
trade either in Company’s ships or in local merchants’ ships. Some of 
them also had ships of their own. In 1682 Mr Taylor arrived at Balasore 
in a vessel of his own loaded with elephants from Tenasserim.!™ In 
1687 John Beard’s ship N/girz came from Manila to Balasore. Similarly, 
we also know from records that Fitzhugh, the Chief of Balasore had 
a ship.!® Besides the English, there were also Dutch freemen who 
competed with European trade. For example in 1634 the English 
complained that Dutch and Portuguese freemen had stuffed the spice 
market in Orissa.’ 

The problem of private trade became particularly acute after 
Farrukh Siyar’s farman of 1717, when the Comapany’s dastaks were 
misused freely.!” 

The interlopers were also fairly active in the waters of Orissa.Since 
they offered high prices, their arrival always scared the Company and 
the latter did its best to keep them out of business. For example, in 
1680 when two interloping ships William and Jones arrived at Balasore, 
the factors told the merchants not to deal with them, otherwise they 
would lose their dealings with the Company. They also asked them to 
convince other merchants on whom they had influence to refrain from 
dealing with the interlopers. They told the governor of the town that, 
since the ships were not authorised by His Majesty to trade in this part, 
they did not fall under the royal farman and were not to be shown any 
favour.!"® But inspite of this, the Company could not prevent the 
merchants from trading with them and in that year they failed to supply 
the full bags of sannoes and ginghamms to the Company.” Again, the 
Company in Balasore was alarmed at the arrival of three interloping 
ships in Masulipatnam. As a pre-cautionary step William Hedges invited 
all the merchants and warned them that a penalty of one thousand 
rupees as per their previous undertaking would be imposed on them 
if they dealt with them.!! Similarly, the arrival of another interloping 
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ship in 1696-97 in Balasore unnerved the Company, who exerted itself 
vigorously to frustrate their efforts. But the interloping ship was received 
favourably by the faujdar (Governor) of the town. The Hugli Council 
wrote to Balasore factors that the nawab had prohibited trade with 
interlopers and if, inspite of his order, the governor encouraged the 
interlopers they (the English) would secure a warrant against him from 
the nawab and remove him from the office. But the Balasore Council 
wrote to them that the governor would not put any stop to their trade 
as he had been bribed by them. Moreover, because of the rebellion 
by the local Raja who was threatening to plunder the port town the 
people in general had been terrified and no order of the nawab would 
be effective at that moment. Because of these twin problems, the 
prices of goods became dearer and the business of the Company 
suffered.!”*The Company meanwhile procured through Khwaja 
Surhaud a parwana from Zabardast Khan, the nawab and sent it to 
Balasore. But because of lawlessness and panic in the town the 
Company was informed by an English pilot from Balasore that the 
governor refused to execute the parwana and the interlopers had already 
advanced eighty thousand rupees for investment. Because of these 
twin problems the Company also decided to withdraw the factory 
for sometimes.” In fact, the interlopers’ trade proved to be constant 
irritant for the Company throughout the seventeenth century.™ 
Monetary and Banking System 

I. Monetary System: One of the principal features of the Mughal 
economic system was the well-organised centralised monetary structure. 
The integration of the empire would have been incomplete without 
economic integration, which was ultimately possible because of a 
standardised and uniform monetary operation. The rapid monetization 
was also possible due to Mughals’ preference of collection of imperial 
revenue in cash to kind apart from the fact that there was a simultaneous 
growth of overseas and country trade, banking activities and the 
cultivation of cash crops. The process was adequately supplemented 
with the influx of precious metal on a large-scale by the European 
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Companies from New America and Japan and the Asian merchants 


from Mocha and other parts of Asia. 


The currency structure of the Mughals hardly needs any 


discussion. It is sufficient to say that the standard coin was silver rupee 
(/4pzy4) weighing 178 grains troy with an alloy containing less than 4%. 
Later, Aurangzeb raised the weight to 180 grains troy.This coin known 
as sicca was accepted for all types of transactions. Gold muhrs, which 
contained 169 grains troy, seems to have been used either for hoarding 
or for the purpose of presentation to the emperor and high officials. 
And finally, copper coins containing 323 grains being presented were 
called dams. They were used mainly for small transactions. In 1663-64, 
faced with a scarcity of copper Aurangzeb replaced the older dam 
with a lighter one of 2/3" its weight.” 

The Mughals maintained a system of free coinage in which the 
mint was open to the public. Any person having bullion in hand could 
approach the mint master for coinage, who on receipt of a separate 
payment of minting cost and seigniorage, converted the bullion into 
coin. But the peculiarity of the Mughal coinage was that the sicca was 
not the ideal coin. The ideal coin was current rupee (chalani), “an 
imaginary coin and all transactions made in silver coins were adjusted 
with the current rupee”. The newly minted rupee (taza sicca), coined 
during the current year or one year preceding commanded a batta or 
premium over the ordinary coins ‘current’ minted in the preceding 
years of the same reign. In comparison to this the coins minted in the 
previous reign (khagana) were accepted at a still larger discount. 
However, the total amount of discount did not exceed the minting 
cost and seigniorage. Coins losing their weight were accepted only at 
the value of their bullion.!¢ 

Orissa was annexed to the Mughal empire in 1592.But the Mughal 
system of monetization seems to have been felt only from the fourth 
decade of the seventeenth century. This was largely due to the growing 


competition from the European Companies!" as well as the acceleration 
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of trade which must have created extra demand for metallic currency.In 
1650, a letter by an English Factor said, “the trade of Ballasore being 
now carried on in rupees more”.!"* This explains the larger role of 
coin more in commerce than in the early thirties when the trade was 
carried on largely in cowry." However, this does not mean that the 
previous rulers of Orissa did not coin money. But in their time coins 
of precious metal were used only for major transactions. The Mughal 
currency system which began under Akbar seems to have had little 
impact on Orissa. Though Ain-1-Akbari records the revenue of Orissa 


2 the collection in entire Mughal 


in terms of monetary value dam, 
period was made mainly in kind.!””! During the reign of Akbar and 
Jahangir, except some silver and gold, no copper coin seems to have 
been minted at Cuttack.!® It will therefore not be wrong to say that, 
except for some very major transactions and fancy uses, the silver and 
gold coins had very limited demand in Orissa, unlike other parts of 
northern India, where under sabt system land revenue was collected in 
cash. In the absence of any copper coins, ordinary transactions were 
evidently carried out through barter and cowry.” 

So far as the English and the Dutch Companies are concerned, 
they received sufficient stock either from the Court of Director or 
profit from the intra-Asiatic trade. Their import to the eastern coast 
of India consisted of items such as bullion, broadcloth, scarlet, lead 
and vermuillion.Of these, the value of bullion varied from 70% to 
90%.But the most serious problem for them was its conversion. The 
report of an English Factor from Balasore reveals that as early as 
1658, they had a mint there but very shortly it was closed down, the 
reason for which is not known.’ Since then there appears to be no 
mint at Balasore, though in 1690 the English were again making efforts 
through Muhammad Sadiq, the servant of the Mughal Dewan at Dacca, 
to establish a mint at Balasore.’ But the effort does not seem to have 
borne fruit.In the absence of any mint at the port town,the English 
had to depend upon the royal mint at Cuttack throughout the period 
under review.””Though, theoretically, the Mughal mint was accessible 
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Minting of coins in Mughal India in the sixteenth century 
as depicted in Ain-i-Akbari 
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to everyone, in actual practice, however, rich and regular importers 
had privileges which the commoners lacked. The actual running of 
the mint was mostly monopolized by the sarrafs who framed the minting 
rights.!”” The Factors either sold the bullion to sarrafs for money or 
sent it to the mint for coinage. Each course had its advantages and 
disadvantages. In case of the former, though the Company received 
immediate full payment, the value was much less. But, in case of the 
latter, though it entailed some profit to the Company, it involved many 
hazards like deliberate and unusual delay on the part of the mint master 
acting in collusion with sarrafs and payment of many transit tolls 
(rahadari) on the way to the mint.” The distance between Balasore 
and Cuttack was 35 leagues as Hamilton tells us in which there were 
seven or eight toll gates.’ Depending upon the mint in Cuttack must 
have inconvenienced the English greatly. Nevertheless, the Company 
struck a balance between these two courses of action. The main 
advantage in dealing with the sarrafs was that they managed to finance 
the Company so that their investment was not delayed for want of 
ready money. For example, Kalyan Pal, who was a leading sarraf of 
Balasore in the seventeenth century, made payment to Khemchand 
and party and Rewadas and party in 1681 on behalf of the Company 
to start the investment.”® Similarly the mint at Cuttack was useful not 
only to meet the requirements of the Company in Orissa, but also 
whenever they had any problem in coining to the bullion at the royal 
mint in Bengal, they coined it at Cuttack.”! Though the coins minted 
at any mint of the Bengal could circulate in the entire subbah, they 
could circulate at a discount.For example,in 1679 the company notes 
that there was one or two percent differences between the money of 
Kasimbazar,Hugli and Balasore.”In 1711 the Company reports that, 
though the sicca rupee of Cuttack,Dacca and Patna were of the same 
weight and fineness as with the sia of Murshidabad mint, they were 


accepted at Hugli and other places, where there was no mint, at 2% or 
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3% discount.” The rate of discount was determined by the local 
sarrafs. 

However, to avoid the difficulty of depending upon the sarrafs all 
the time, the Company in the early eighteenth century decided to coin 
all their money in Madras where they had their own mint. Though 
according to the Factors the Madras rupee was of equal weight and 
matt as the siccas and current coins of Bengal, it was deemed two per 
cent less than the sicca of Bengal by the sarrafs. This the Company 
thought was due to the intrigues on their part. But the Company hoped 
that these differences would be narrowed down once the Madras 
rupee was current in Bengal.”“However, the import of large Madras 
rupees to Bengal meant loss of business to the sarrafs and revenue to 
the Government. This made it difficult for to induce the merchants to 
accept them.” However, in Balasore the merchants accepted Madras 
rupees throughout the first half of the eighteenth century.”® 

Among all the foreign coins imported to Orissa and Bengal it was 
the rial of eight, a silver coin from Spain, which was most important. 
Its use in India was popularised by the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century. But in the seventeenth century the English Company imported 
them on a large scale to India. There was no regular exchange market 
in those days between India and London, but for the purpose of 
keeping accounts, the Factors converted the rupee first at 2s 6d and 
later at 2s 3d in 1651.”’But in Balasore, as the records of 1672 tells us, 
the rate was fixed at 2s 6d.”This is corroborated by John Marshall, 
another Factor who mentions that silver rupee was available at 2s 6d 
at Balasore though at other places it was available at 2s 3d."Clearly 
the reduced rate had not been accepted at Balasore. But there was no 
fixed exchange rate between the silver ria/ and the rupee. The exchange 
rate was determined from time to time according to the bazaar rate 
of the bullion. Hence a regional variation of the rate of exchange was 
not unlikely, which resulted in a heavy bargain between the local 
merchants or saradfs and the English Company. For example, in 
September 1679 the merchants of Balasore agreed to accept the rials 
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of eight at 208 rupees per 100 or 240 rupees sicca weight.” But the 
Hugli Council in a later order of 12 December expected the rials to 
be exchanged at 212 rupees per 100 with the Balasore 
merchants, *!which the latter firmly refused to accept in dealing in 
1680.!They maintained that the customs of many places where they 
provided the goods ‘yearly increased by the new Exactions so that 
they neither could nor would consent to any other conditions.” At 
last, the Hugli Factors authorised their counterparts at Balasore to make 
the best bargain they could."* On another occasion, in 1675, when the 
English were hard pressed for money, Malik Kasim, the governor of 
Balasore tried to exploit the situation by offering only ‘Rs 200 for 240 
weight’of silver which the English refused to accept."*The normal 
price of ria/in the whole of Bengal subbah in this period, however was 
between 206 and 209 rupees, but sometimes as low as 205 and as 
high as 210 sicca rupees. But if minted the net value yielded Rs 213:14.!“¢ 
It is also to be mentioned here that in 1679 the Company entered into 
an agreement with Chaturmal Shah, a merchant of Kasimbazar to sell 
him all the ria/s at the rate of Rs 210 sicca.'*’ But the contract did not 
last long as Chaturmal suffered heavy losses.!* Hence the merchants 
of Balasore were not unjustified in refusing the rate of Rs 212 sicca. 
But, at least twenty years earlier as we learn from the record, the rate 
was cheaper. In 1658, the Balasore Factors mention that, after the 
establishment of a mint there, the price of ria/ had gone upto Rs 2 
and 1 ana Calani(current) per piece! of Rs 206 and 4 anas per 100.But 
very soon, when the mint was abandoned the value of ria/s in terms 
of rupee reportedly went down by 10%.!5° We do not know, of 
course, how much the sicca of Balasore this time was better than the 
current rupee, but definitely the exchange rate was quite cheap in 
comparison to 1679.3! 

Apart from rupee, another silver coin called ana, circulated to 
facilitate smaller transactions. The ana amounted to the sixteenth fraction 
of a rupee.!It was basically a replacement of copper dam issued during 
the time of Akbar. But the standard ratio of 40 dams to a rupee 
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established during Akbar could not be maintained after his death due 
to the appreciation of the value of copper, which led to the conversion 
of the damm in official accounts into a mere notional fractional unit of 
the rupee, having no actual relation to the dam coin. The fractional 
pieces of the rupees now came to be based on silver ana, which seems 
to have come into general use during Shahjahan’s reign.!” 

Besides silver, gold was also coined in the mint at Cuttack throughout 
the period except during the reign of Jahangir.’ But gold m#hr in Orissa 
and Bengal was rarely used and was required only for making presents 
and for fancy uses. As early as the sixties of the seventeenth century, 
the Factors at Balasore wrote to Madras about the non-saleability of 
gold in Orissa and Bengal. They complained that the people in these 
regions, unlike in the Coromandel areas used gold only to make 
jewellery and utensils and ‘little being made into coins.” In the early 
days of trading in Orissa, when the English were under the Masulipatam 
Factors, the latter calculated the transactions carried out in Orissa in 
gold pagoda,” the coin used extensively in South India. Its value in 
terms of silver rupee was between 3 and 3%."’In June 1684 the 
Company extended their business in Balasore with the help of 4000 
muhrs. ° However, such use of muhr was extremely rare. The part of 
Orissa under Golkonda Kingdom, on the other hand, used gold pagoda 
for regular transactions. For example, in 1734 the English Factors of 
Madras sent 10,000 pagodas and 32,000 rupees to Ganjam for investment 
there." 

The smallest unit of monetary transaction was cowry. Throughout 
the Mughal period Orissa was perhaps the most important user of 
cowry. Its value in terms of rupee was also determined by the supply 
situation. In 1671-72, Marshall mentions that one rupee was equal to 
30 to 40 panas of cowry.’®°(1 pana=80). This exchange rate was 
maintained until the last decade of the seventeenth century.'" In 1741, 
36 panas of cowry were equivalent to one Madras rupee,'® but in 1743 
the exchange rate is mentioned as 35 panas a rupee.!® But, by the end 
of the sixteenth century, the value of cowry had become cheaper. Abul 
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Fazl informed us that one rupee was then ten Kahana and one Kahana 
was sixteen to twenty panas.’**The steep rise of its value may be 
attributed to extra demand created by large-scale trade in cowry by the 
Europeans, which they collected from Balasore to export them to 


Europe and African countries. 


II. Credit and Banking System: In the seventeenth century the 
commercial network of Orissa had attained a high degree of 
specialisation and sophistication owing to commercial activities carried 
out on a large scale in the province. By this time the Dutch, the English, 
the Portuguese, the Danes and merchants of Asian origin had either 
opened factories in her port towns or settled there to carry on trade. 
Sometimes the merchants also operated their businesses from outside 
the province through commercial agents. In this commercial scenario, 
though trade rivalry was visibly increasing, one of the logical outcomes 
of this pluralistic trading society was cooperation among various 
trading groups. The trading skills, methods and expertise of various 
ethnic communities, irrespective of race, nationality and religion, were 
integrated into a common system, which came into existence around 
this time afd continued to operate till the close of the eighteenth century. 

The development of a well-integrated credit system, like the 
monetary one was one of the important outcomes of this commercial 
integration of Orissa.By the beginning of the eighteenth century a 
sophisticated banking system appears to have developed in this 
province. Though we have very little evidence to show how far this 
banking system was helpful to the administrators, needless to say they 
played a very important role in the overseas as well as inland trade of 
the province. The merchants, whether they were Asian or Europeans, 
could borrow from each other if they could win the lenders’ trust or 
provide suitable security. 

To illustrate how mercantile groups benefited from this system, a 
typical case involving the English East India Company may be cited. 
For them, from the very beginning of their trade in Orissa, which 
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started in 1633, securing capital for investment was by no means a 
small problem. Though the Company received sufficient treasures in 
the form of gold and silver and European goods from their Court 
of Directors in London, their main problems consisted in converting 
them into local currency and selling them on time. Generally, the price 
of merchandise was very high during the shipping season, which was 
between October and February. So the Company always tried to avoid 
spot purchase as much as possible and secured the goods well in 
advance. An English report from Balasore in 1650 says that 50% could 
be saved if they maintained a stock of money beforehand.’ But, as 
the main problem was to arrange money on time, the Company 
encountered two major difficulties: First, their imports arrived only 
during the shipping season when the prices were very high. Secondly, 
they were left with very little time to coin the treasure and sell the 
goods to secure money. 

To overcome such difficulties the Company tried to secure money 
from the local sources employing a variety of methods. But here the 
Dutch East India Company were far ahead of the English East India 
Company. For them a very good source of securing capital for their 
investment in India was profit from their intra-Asian trade. So far 
their Asiatic trade is concerned they enjoyed a virtual monopoly of 
the spice trade in Indonesian archipelago. They imported their bullion 
from Japan for a time. Besides, their trading vessels regularly plied 
between the Indian coasts and Ceylon and Maldives. About their 
commercial strength in the Indian Ocean a Dutch report from Balasore 
has this to say: “how great not only their credit is, having continually 
shipping in these seas, in a manner commanding a trade, but also how 
great profit the (they?) negotiating too and from this country from 
Japan to Bengalla, from China to Cost Choramondels, etc.brings their 
Company, and how available it is to Holland, they needing so much 
the less stock thence...”® Thus, this branch of their trade supplemented 
their trade with Holland. But the English East Company on the other 
hand lacked the advantage which the Dutch enjoyed. In the absence 
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of this source of capital the English East India Company had no 
option but to turn to the indigenous credit market for securing their 
capital. The Court of Directors also authorised the Factors to borrow 
locally in case of emergency. For example, in their early days of trade 
in Orissa when saltpetre was the most important item of export from 
the Bengal region the Court had instructed the Balasore Factors to 
invest more money in this commodity even if they ran ‘into debt.” 

Unfortunately we do not have much evidence about the nature 
and structure of credit and banking system in this province in early or 
pre-seventeenth century. Though rural credit institution certainly existed 
in pre-Muslim Orissa, it seems that they were very much rudimentary 
in nature. In those days, apart from the village moneylenders, the temple 
in the village also performed banking functions. The temple heads lent 
money to people in need.!® However, credit institutions of this kind 
could not have been of any use for the merchants in need of 
commercial capital. Bruton, who came to Orissa in 1633, observed 
that the people “know not what belongs to bonds or bills, and they 
lend without witnesses, or any sealing of writing, even upon their own 
words”!® If Bruton is to be believed, it confirms our view that till this 
time credit market in Orissa was very rudimentary in nature. However, 
from the mid —seventeenth century the credit market and the banking 
operation in the province expanded slowly mainly due to two factors. 
Firstly, though the Mughals collected the revenue in Orissa in kind, 
they had to remit them to the imperial exchequer in cash. Secondly, 
with the expansion of trade the need for commercial capital and a 
well-integrated credit system took shape especially as a result of the 
commercial interaction between the European Companies and 
indigenous merchants. But, till the mid-seventeenth century there is no 
evidence of any large-scale credit and banking activities taking place in 
the province. 

However, in the second half of the seventeenth century, we come 
across a number of bankers, who lent money to various merchants 
and European Trading Companies. In the eighties of this century there 
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was a leading banker in Balasore named Kalyan Pal who regularly 
financed the investment of the Company. In 1681, he made payment 
of Rs 1, 21,510:1 anna to Khemchand and sixteen other merchants on 
behalf of the Company.”° In October of the same year, he paid Rs 
20,000/- to Rewadas and three other merchants.” "Though in this 
decade there was no mention of any other financier, it is clear from 
our sources that the Company regularly borrowed from the local 
money market for financing their investment. For example, in 1684, 
the Hugli Council authorised Balasore Factors to borrow one lakh 
rupees.!”? Later in the same year the Balasore Factors also borrowed 
money for their ‘urgent need.” However, our sources tell us a number 
of financiers who frequently lent money to the Company either 
individually or jointly in the nineties. In November 1690, the Balasore 
Factors borrowed Rs 5,000/- from Parmanand and Mianchand. 
Again, in the next month, they borrowed Rs 3744/- from the same 
merchant.” In January 1691, the Factors borrowed Rs 4,000/- from 
Din Dayal, a local merchant.!””* Again in the same month the Factors 
borrowed Rs 4000/- from Hakim Chand and Kuber Chand.!’°It seems 
that from now on the credit market in Balasore was well developed 
and organised. As late as 1748, we also find that the Company 
borrowed Rs 4, 000/- Madras rupees from Bhagwati Pal, a merchant 
of Balasore.!” Sometimes the Company also borrowed money from 
the merchants based outside the province. In 1683, Mahuradas of 
Hugli was asked to remit Rs 50,000/- to Balasore to continue the 
investment there.” 

However, the main drawback of this indigenous banking house 
was the high rate of interest the bankers used to charge. In 1684, 
though the Hugli Council authorised the Balasore Factors to borrow 
at 1% per month, the latter were compelled to borrow at 1'/ %.!° 
‘This was also the rate prevalent in the first half of the eighteenth 
century when, in 1719, the Company also felt compelled to borrow at 
14 % when the weavers demanded more money.®So far other 


regions in India are concerned we have evidence that in Golkonda the 
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rate was 11/2 % or less after 1648.'8' Perhaps in the entire eastern coast 
of India the rate was more or less the same. But if we compare it 
with the rate of interest prevalent in Surat or Agra in the same period 
the rate was lower there. From 1651, the rate in Surat fluctuated between 
2 % and 3% %.In Agra also after 1645 the rate was 4 % or less." In 
the second half of the seventeenth century the credit market in almost 
all parts in India expanded and developed, which brought down the 
rate of interest. But, in spite of this, the money market in eastern India 
always remained more expensive than either in Surat or Agra. For 
example, before 1650 the rate at Surat was mentioned to be 1% and 
at Agra, though fluctuating between 1% and as high as 2/2 %, "still 
lower than that charged in Balasore in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, when the credit market in the latter place presumably expanded. 
In 1650, a report from Balasore mentions that the rate was 3%," “which 
was not far from the rate prevailing in Golkonda before 1645.'°° Thus 
the regional differences in interest rates persisted throughout the 
seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth centuries. “Evidently, the 
capital market in the sub-continent was still a long-way from integration. 
In fact, despite the growing commerce and related demand for credit 
in Bengal, the region did not have merchants comparable to the great 
Surat traders as source of credit until the emergence of the house of 
Jagat Seth.” On the other hand, Virji Vora of Surat who was 
considered to be the wealthiest merchant in India in the seventeenth 
century, and many big merchants of that region were the chief source 
of commercial credit to the European Companies! which suggest 
the low interest rate there. However, if the rate at Surat is compared 
with the rate at England in those days, it was double the latter. After 
the fall in the interest rate in Surat in 1659, when the cost of credit was 
7’ % or 9% per annum, in England it was 4%.!88 

Apart from indigenous banking houses, the Company also 
depended on various local European agencies for their capital. Among 
these, private Dutch Factors were the most important sources of 
finance for them. The records tell us of Jan Velter, the Chief of the 
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Dutch factory in Pipli, who in 1666 lent Rs 25,000 to the English on 
bill of exchange.’®The European Companies in those days did not 
object to the private trade of their employees so long as it did not 
hinder the Companies’ business. However, the Factors also always 
tried to conceal their profit from their employers lest the latter should 
suspect any malpractice on their part. Hence lending the money to 
other European Companies on bill and drawing the money in Europe 
was the most convenient method of remitting it to home without the 
knowledge of their employers. Thus the Dutch continued to supply 
money to the English at least till the close of the seventeenth century 
except during Anglo-Dutch naval war in the early seventies.But that 
also did not totally prevent the Company from borrowing from 
individual Dutch Factors: in 1674, an amount of £7,511 or Rs 60,000/ 
- was raised on bill from them.” 

The Company also very often borrowed money from its own 
servants, which entailed less interest. For example in 1686, Captain 
Bromwell lent Rs 2000/- to the Company at the rate of 1% to enable 
the latter to defray the expense of the factory. In 1687, the Company 
again took Rs 4,000/- from him to adjust the balance with a local 
merchant Chand Mal. Here also the rate was 1%.!! But such borrowings 
from the Companys servants seem to be only occasional and were 
resorted to when money from local merchants was not available. For 
example, in 1686, the Company borrowed money from Bromwell 
when the local merchants refused to advance any loan.” 

Apart from this, the state officials also sometimes offered loans to 
the Europeans.In 1673, a French ship Flammand arrived at Balasore, 
her provisions being completely exhausted in mid sea. The Captain of 
the ship was received well by Malik Kasim, the Governor of the 
town, who lent the Captain Rs 3,000/- on Promissory Note for the 
maintenance of the crew. The payment on behalf of the Governor 
was made by Moti Ram, a merchant of Balasore.””But borrowings 
from state officials seems to have taken place rarely and were not 


encouraged by the Company unless they were very friendly to them. 
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In 1675, when the English Company in Balasore was finding it difficult 
to start the investment due to lack of ready money, Malik Kasim 
sought to profit from this situation by offering only Rs 200 for 240 
weight of silver. The Company, for its part, refrained from accepting 
the offer.”Shaista Khan, the subehdar of Bengal also sometimes forced 
the merchants to accept loans from him at the exorbitant rates of 
interest. Interestingly, though Islam strictly prohibits charging interest, 
no religious scruples were in evidence even in the reign of Aurangzeb 
about officials’ involvement in money- lending.” 

While our sources contain many references to the borrowings of 
the European Companies, they do not say much about the native 
merchants. From some of the essays, fictional works and then 
autobiography of Phakirmohan Senapati, who in the nineteenth century 
worked as a contractor in the Balasore port, it appears that many of 
the traditional commercial structures survived in Balasore at that time. 
In his short story ‘Kamala Prasad Gorap’, he speaks about a type of 
marine loan prevalent in Balasore in the mid- nineteenth century. To 
him, as per recognised practice, the nakhuda or majhi of a ship, who 
acted as commission agent for his principal, i.e., the ship owner, secured 
a right to share some space for his own merchandise in the ship freight 
free. The capital which he arranged for his overseas investment was 
known as botfome, which was secured as loan from vatious members 
of the family of his master, who included the latter’s wife, daughters, 
servants and g#mastas etc. They lent him some small amounts according 
to their capacity. Botfore was also invested in the name of a small kid 
who was on his mother’s lap. If the ship returned safely the profit was 
shared between the Commission Agent and the lender of the bottome 
each receiving fifty per cent of it.”°Thus the lender bore all the risk of 
a sea voyage. 

This type of loan mentioned by Senapati corresponds with 
commenda, a type of loan which was popular in medieval Islamic world 
and Mediterranean ports in the tenth and eleventh centuries and gained 


currency in other parts of Asia with the expansion of trade. It is an 
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arrangement in which an investor or group of investors entrusts the 
capital or merchandise to the agent, who is to trade with it and returns 
to the investors the principal and the previously agreed upon share of 
the profits. As a reward for his labour, the agent receives the remaining 
share of the profits, which may also correspond to interest on an 
interest- bearing loan. ‘The risk involved in the sea voyage was borne 
exclusively by the investor and the agent was in no way responsible 
for a loss. All he loses is his time and effort. Thus the system combines 
the advantages of a loan with those of a partnership. As in a partnership, 
profits and risks are shared by both parties; in commenda, the investor 
risks capital while the agent time, energy and effort.” That this type 
of commercial loan was prevalent in Balasore in the middle of the 
nineteenth century is evident from the above fictional work of 
Phakirmohan. 

The word bottome was apparently derived from the word bottomry 
i.e. a maritime contract by which the owner of a ship borrows money 
for equipping or repairing the vessel and, for a definite term, pledges 
the ship as security—it being stipulated that if the ship be lost in the 
specified voyage or period, by any of the perils enumerated, the lender 
shall lose his money.” But Phakirmohan nowhere mentions the security 
system of the ship. This type of commercial arrangement was therefore 
possible among the ship -owners and affluent lenders. But, in the 
eighteenth century, the records mention the word bottome, which 
corresponds to the respondentia system by which the cargo of the ship 
was placed as a security to the lender. The rate was adjusted to the risk 
and the length of the voyage, but the lender bore the risk of the safety 
of the voyage. The loan was secured in various ways. The ship- owner, 
if he was not wealthy enough, secured the loan himself. It was also 
secured by the small merchants who freighted goods in others ships 
on the security of their goods. Besides this, a ship-owner himself also 
provided loan on respondentia if he had money to spare.” From the 
ship-owners point of view, the main advantage of the system was 


that, in the absence of any marine insurance facility in those days, it 
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reduced the ship- owners’ risks.*”The ship-owner risked the ship and 
the lender his cargo and money. In 1743, a ship Jagannath Prasad owned 
by Gopinath, a Company servant of Balasore was sent to Madras, 
which was financed by many Englishmen of Calcutta on respondentia. 
But the ship was wrecked near Madras causing loss both to the owner 
and the creditors. Thereafter both the parties requested the Chief and 
Council of Madras through Balasore Chief to salvage the ship.” Thus, 
any type of damage caused to the sailing ship was a headache to both 
the parties. This incident also sheds more light. By the mid eighteenth 
century the Europeans and the Indians actively co-operated with each 
other in pursuing their commercial interests. Thus, one provided the 
loan to other and freighted his ship. Such type of commercial co- 
operation was prevalent in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Our records are replete with instances of merchants of Balasore and 
Harishpur freighting their goods in English ships which sailed for Persia, 
Masulipatam and Fort St George as early as 1642.3°In the early days 
of their trade, in Orissa and Bengal, the English Company’s Factors 
engaged in private trade, are understood to have been financed by 
many local merchants for their trade with Persia and other regions in 
the Indian Ocean.” This type of commenda or respondentia system 
was perhaps known in Orissa in the sixteenth century or earlier, but 
the system must have been strengthened in the seventeenth century 
with the arrival of the English, Dutch and other north European 
mercantile Companies. 

By the close of the seventeenth century, banking in Balasore seems 
to have emerged as a distinct profession. As we have seen the 
merchants, who provided loans to the English Company had no other 
commercial activity. But it seems that a financial nexus existed between 
these merchants and those who were engaged in sea-trade either 
through their own ships or by freighting the goods in other ships. But 
here it may also be noted that the two substantial ship- owning 
merchants of Balasore, Khemchand and Chintamani Shah, who lived 
in the second half of the seventeenth century, perhaps were not 
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necessarily dependent on respondentia or bottormy loan for carrying out 
sea trade. Probably, their financial prosperity was linked to great 
commercial fortunes which they reaped by their trade with South- 
East Asia, Ceylon and Maldives. But one important factor that should 
not be lost sight of was their nexus with the country weavers who 
remained heavily indebted to them.” It was therefore easy for them 
to procure merchandise conveniently and cheaply for themselves for 
their export voyages. 

The establishment of banking houses led to the growth of use of 
credit instruments by the end of the seventeenth century. The bill of 
exchange or hundi network produces the best example of this. Thus, 
the loans which the English Company secured from the local merchants 
of Balasore in the second half of the seventeenth century were on 
Bills of Exchange payable at Calcutta. The bills, which the Dutch 
Factors received from the English, were encashed in London.®™The 
duration of the time for encashment depended on the distance between 
the two places. For example, in 1691 in a bill of Rs 4,000 in which 
Hakim Chand and Kuber Chand were involved was payable within 
five days.” But for the Dutch the time of encashment in London was 
forty days after presentation.” 

By the second half of the eighteenth century a well-developed 
banking house was established at Cuttack by the sarrafs operating from 
outside Orissa.Gopal Das, a leading sarraf of Benaras opened an 
intermediate agency at Cuttack through which the English explored 
the possibility of remitting money to Carnatic from Cuttack.®®A salt 
merchant Sambhu Bharati offered to stand as security for the Raja of 
Khurda for the latter’s annual peshcash of Rs 10,000 to the Maratha 
ruler ‘on condition of being permitted to carry on his commerce, 
“duty free in the Raja’s territory.”*" Apart from this two most important 
bankers, Abdus Shakur and ‘a few other sahukars’ also carried on their 
business in Cuttack.?!! These merchants, besides enjoying monopoly 
of duty-free trade in salt and paddy remitted the revenue of the 
province through their hundi network, provided loans to the marching 
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troops and securities to the highest bidder of the revenue farmers. 
Also, there were Gosain and Gir: sects of merchants, “who excelled in 
money-lending business, invested money as shroffs in the salt trade 
and carried on banking transactions in favour of the Bhonsle 
Government.” These banking activities lend credence to the view 
that, though by this time the province’s overseas trade declined 


considerably, her inland trade continued to prosper. 


Organization of Industry 

1. Shipping and Boat Building: The entire sea-coast of Orissa is 
gifted not only with a favourable infrastructure which helped her to 
emerge as a rich maritime region in the country but also with timber 
and minerals like iron-ore which enriched it during the period under 
review. When the interior of Orissa was not easily accessible, 
communication to this part was made possible through water channels. 
It is no wonder then that the period under review witnessed the rise 
of many ship and boat -building industries in the province. Though 
lack of adequate source material does not allow us give details of the 
indigenous technology employed in the construction of ships which 
suited the nautical conditions of the province, some inferences can be 
drawn from the autobiography of Phakirmohan Senapati, whose 
account gives us a vivid description of ship- building activities in 
Balasore in the mid-nineteenth century. 

“Seafaring ships were then sail-driven. A ship needed between six 
and twelve sails, whose shape and size varied according to the ship’s 
design. Each sail had a different name...like Savara, Karaju, Tavara, 
Kalami, Jivi,Daria,Pe/a etc.Some of the sails were square, some triangular 
and some oblong. The size of the sail was determined by the design 
of the ship. If the sails were too large the vessel might capsize in high 
wind. If they were too small, it would be permanently becalmed. To 
fit a ship with right sails took experience and expertise.?” 

Senapati describes the basic technology used to build ships during 
the era of sail-driven ships. However it is not definitely known whether 
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the rabetting or caulking methods was applied for joining planks of 
the ships. A seventeenth- century text titled Prastaba Sindhu written by 
the Vaisnav poet Dinakrishna Das mentions a method in which iron 
nails were used to join the two wooden planks of a boat.*"*According 
to A,J. Qaisar, prior to the advent of the Portuguese, the Indians did 
not use iron nails to join the planks of a ship. Joining them with coir 
or ropes was more popular. But, after observing European ships the 
“Indians soon realized the secret of European supremacy at sea:it lay 
in the strength of European ships nailed with iron, the effective use of 
artillery fired from their ships, as well as their navigational skill.” Since 
Orissa, especially the hinterlands of Balasore were full of iron, it was 
likely that the Oriya carpenters were quick to learn this method and 
built their ships using iron nails as early as the seventeenth century. 

Though in India almost all large- sized vessels were constructed on 
the basis of common hull shapes, construction on the basis of 
differences in nautical conditions also existed so far as shape is 
concerned. A palm-leaf manuscript known as Brahmanda Purana 
discovered nearly eighty years ago from the residence of a Brahman 
scholar in Bhubaneswar allows one to make some inferences about 
this matter. While describing shipping activities in Chuilka it says that 
every year hundreds of ships sailed for Java, Malaya and Ceylon from 
there. The shapes of these ships were like tortoise, fish and birds. But 
apart from this we have no other evidences relating to the size and 
shape of ships.The ‘Shape’ in this manuscript refers to shape of the 
prow. 

Persian sources divide the size and build of the vessels into three 
broad categories i.e.Kisti, Jahaz and Ghurab.’'® Though they did have 
specific meanings of their own, the terms were very often used 
interchangeably and synonymously. In Oriya, the ocean-going vessels 
in those days were known as boita. Even today, the full moon day of 
the month of Kartika in coastal and part of central Orissa is celebrated 
as a boat- floating day to commemorate the annual sea-voyage of the 
people of Orissa in the past.This is known as boita-bandana utsava.1n 
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medieval Oriya literature, a ship is referred to as boita instead of 
/ahaz,2”" Near Kakatpur in the Puri district, there were few places on 
the sea-shore which were called Boita Diha, Boita Kuda and Jahasa Padia 
which testifies to the association of these places with shipping 
activities.?!® Clearly, ocean-going vessels were then referred to as both 
boita and jahag in Orissa. Among all oceans —going vessels, ghurab was 
referred to more frequently than any other vessel, which was found in 
almost all parts of India. It was probably an Arab ga//ey in the beginning 
but later developed into a merchant vessel made in Indian dockyards.” 
It also denoted both a riverboat and ocean-going vessel, which was 
probably constructed to suit the different nautical conditions it had to 
negotiate. S/oops in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were used 
by European companies for coastal trade between the seaports and 
inland ports like Pipli, Balasore and Hugli or Calcutta. By these vessels, 
cargo was transported from inland factories to Balasore and Pipli and 
vice versa. Dooni used in Balasore in the nineteenth century, which 
appears in Phakirmohan’s account, obviously refers to thony which 
according to S. Arasaratnam was a generic term in south India 
“covering vessels ranging from small coasting boats to large ocean- 
going vessels.””°But later, it came to be used in Orissa also. In Persian 
sources A.J.Qaisar has found references to at least thirteen types of 
vessels, mostly river boats, widely used in Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa” Out of these thirteen types, bhar or bora usually plied between 
Hugli, Pipli and Balasore. They were large but “very floaty light boat” 
with 20 and 30 oars and probably badly built.® Another type of boat 
which is referred to by Bowrey is purgoo (barca, a barge) which was 
also used mainly in the waters of Hugli, Pipli and Balasore. With these 
boats “they carry goods into the Roads on Board English and Dutch 
Ships. They wall live a longe time in the Sea, beinge brought to anchor 
by the Sterne, as theire usual way.”””A river boat bajra( budgroes or 
budgaroo as mentioned in English record), according to Bowrey, a pleasure 
boat used by the English and the Dutch Chiefs. Those were also used 
for transportation of goods from the coast to big vessels in the sea. 
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Another riverboat, jalia like ghurab, was used mainly for naval war. The 
Dutch traveller Schouten describes them as “very long and narrow 
boats, apparently constructed principally with a view to swiftness. 
Indeed they cover long distances on the rivers. They carry no sails, but 
they have as many as thirty eight or forty Oars.””This boat was mainly 
used by the Aracanese for slave trade and piracy in the coast of 
Orissa.®%& Perhaps it was the number of oars, rather than the sails 
which was the main source of the strength of the vessel. In fact, the 
Portuguese jel/ias of Aracan were very quick to prey upon big merchant 
vessels in mid-sea. Manrique informs us how, in 1636, the Portuguese 
Jelias successfully surrounded a big vessel of a merchant of Balasore 
near Pipli as the latter was unable to use its sail for escape as there was 
no wind.®’The je//ia was still found to be used by the zemindar of 
Kujang till the beginning of the twentieth century along with parahn by 
the nolias(a fisher community in coastal south Orissa and Andhra 
Pradesh).®® Another small vessel was pinnace, which was also used by 
the Dutch and the English for transporting goods from Hugli to Pipli 
and Balasore and loading big vessels. It was also used for self- defence 
against attacks by je/ias. In the early years of their trade in Orissa and 
Bengal, the pinnace was very useful for the English and the Dutch.An 
English report of 1634 says, “...If you resolve the prosecution of 
this trade, it is very requisite that you send out two small pinnaces to 
remaine on this coast of some 80 to 120 tunnes, such as may draw 
but little water and carry some 12 or 14 gunns apeece. The Dutch are 
never without three or four such vessels here;...now both their and 
our small vessels will be more useful then ever, for there’ s noe thought 
of trade into the Bay without them, our greater shipps ridinge so farre 
from the shoare, and the Kinge of Arrackans jellies(or small boats of 
warre) ever scountinge twixt them and the land, in so much as neither 
goods nor provisions cann be brought of without pinnaces of some 
defence, such as we have named, which may goe up the rivers for the 
same without feare and transport it to the bigger vessels.””Besides, 


the Persian sources also mention a group of boats chhamp in Mahanadi 
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English boats sketched by Thomas Bowrey used for coastal trade 
between Benga! and Orissa in the seventeenth century 
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which were sent to Mahammad Jan, the faujdar by Gopali, the zemindar 
of Kujang to besiege the Raja of Kanika, who had sheltered himself 
in a fort in an island in the sea near Kanika.2 

A type of boat used for inland trade for bringing merchandise 
from the coastal region to the feudatory states in the hilly tracts of 
Orissa was called ‘upstream boat’as they sailed against the current. 
They were used mainly in the Mahanadi and its branch which connected 
major parts of coastal and western Orissa. Embedded “in the hull in 
a straight line from stem to stern stood four or five posts, whose tops 
supported the ridge of a roof, which sloped down on both sides. The 
roof consisted of straw thatching four inches thick, supported on 
split bamboo, from which the soft pith had been removed. The hard, 
slender canes were tightly woven into a close-knit thatch, strong enough 
to support boatmen running up and down on it whilst sailing the 
boat. The hull was divided into small room-like holds, partitioned 
from each other by bamboo-matting walls, whose number depended 
upon the number of posts .In each hold were stowed different kinds 
of merchandise. When the stowing was finished, the thatches were 
tightly lashed to the bulwarks. Though in high winds, when the boat 
was plying the river, waves scooped water upon to the thatches, it 
always ran off again, without ever penetrating the holds and harming 
the merchandise. The length of the boat ranged from sixteen to twenty- 
five cubits, breadth five to six cubits and depth three to four cubits.” 

The imperial ship-building Department was supervised by a 
Darogha.”™’ Balasore and Harishpur were the two major ship-building 
centres in Orissa.Balasore, because of its proximity to timber and 
iron-producing states of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar emerged as a major 
shipbuilding centre in the seventeenth century. In 1670, an East India 
Companys report from Balasore says, “Many English merchants and 
others have their ships and vessels yearly built. Here is the best and 
well grown timber in sufficient plenty, the best iron upon the coast. 
Any sort of ironwork is here ingeniously performed by the natives, as 
spikes, bolts, anchors and the like very expert master builders there are 
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several here, they build very well and launch with as much discretion 
as I have seen in any part of the world. They have an excellent way of 
working shrouds, stays and any other rigging for the ships...” 
About the manufacture of iron Phakirmohan says, “There were 
numerous iron foundries in the old village of Balasore on the eastern 
edge of Balasore town. My imagination boggles to think how those 
blacksmiths used to cast anchors of upto 1'% tons without the aid of 
machinery. Not only were local ships fitted out by those foundries, 
but foreign ones too.”™As a ship- building centre Balasore was useful 
for both Asian and European companies. In 1633 Wiliam Bruton 
refers to it as a sea town “where shipping was built.” The nawab of 
Orissa while granting trade privileges to the Company also asserted 
that they could build “shipping, small or great, or any other vessels 
which they shall think best, and fittest for their occasions and uses. ..and 
likewise to repair shipping.”” Throughout their trade in Orissa the 
English Company used to purchase ships locally whenever they needed 
them. In 1634 they bought a frigate of some 30 tons at a cost of 900 
rupees from Balasore. In the same year the Governor of Balasore 
sold a 100 ton pinnace to the Company, which was not even “half 
finished” but the factors “built her as fast as possible” they could to 
fill her with provisions.=® Similarly, in 1695, the Calcutta Council wrote 
to Mr Stanley and Council in Balasore to get made a couple of purgoes 
of about 2,000 maunds each for the convenience of loading them as 
the coming of the Company ships from England were doubtful that 
year.”’Calculating on the basis of the prices of 900 rupees of a 30 
tons frigate in Balasore in 1634 and 1,000 rupees of a 30 to 40 tons 
ship in Surat in 1639, Qaisar fixes the price of an Indian vessel as 27 to 
40 rupees per ton.In both the cases the English Company purchased 
the ships from local merchants.”® But, with increasing competition in 
trade, the price seems to have come down considerably at the end of 
the seventeenth century. In 1695, the Calcutta Council rejected the 
purchase of a purgo of 1,000 maunds for 550 rupees (about 16 rupees 
per ton) by the Balasore Factors, which was “judged a very dear 
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price.””But the price of European vessels as worked out by Qaisar 
was almost double.**®We have also information on the price of some 
European ships in Balasore though their tonnage is not known.In 1640, 
the Balasore Factor John Yard spent over 12,000 rupees for the 
purchase and repair of a ship.*! In 1691, Chintamani Shah, one of the 
affluent merchants offered 17,000 rupees to the English for their ship 
Bengal merchant.” But the negotiations broke down due to persistent 
differences with the Company on some other dealings. Later Balasore 
Factors informed Calcutta Councils that they had also received an 
offer of 18,000 rupees for the same ship.*Similarly, in the same year, 
the Calcutta Councils asked the Balasore Factors to purchase a 
Portuguese ship for 13,000 rupees though the Balasore Factors 
informed them that the same could not be purchased for less than 16, 
000 rupees.**“These ships were possibly meant for long- distance trade 
who may be of 200 to 300 tons as their prices could not have been so 
high though apparently European vessels were nearly double the prices 
of Indian vessels. The price of a European vessel of 250 tons in 
Thatta, as shown in English records was 13,500 rupees which leads 
Qaisar to work out the price as 54 rupees per ton.®"Thus with regard 
to European ships also, the differences in price structure between Orissa 
and the Western coast were perhaps not very wide. 

We have information about the size and capacity of the ships used 
by both Indian and European merchants. According to Bowrey, the 
merchants of Hugli, Pipli and Balasore had ships between 400 and 
600 tons which underwent regular voyage to Ceylon and Southeast 
Asian ports.**On the other hand the ships in the nineteenth century 
were from 8,000 to 10,000 maunds which were approximately between 
270 and 330 tons.® Possibly because of larger volume of coastal trade 
in the nineteenth century only ghurabs of comparatively smaller size 
were used. 

It is interesting to discuss here how the ships were named in Balasore 
during the period under review.In the early nineteenth century, some 


of the names of the ships or ghurabs were Kamala Prasad, Uma Prasad, 
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Durga Prasad, Ishwari Prasad, Kalika Prasad and Rajarajeswari Prasad 
etc.*0On the other hand, according to Dutch and English sources 
some of the ships of Khemchand and Chintamani Shah were named 
in a similar manner. These were named Gouri Prasad, Bhagabati Prasad, 
Krishna Prasad and Jagannath Prasad.*]n the eighteenth century also we 
find some ships of Balasore and one of Puri named in this 
manner.” Obviously, the ships derived their names from some Hindu 
god or goddess. Prasad signifies offerings from God. Since maritime 
trade was the source of wealth, livelihood and prosperity of merchants, 
all the ships were therefore considered an offering or blessing of a 
particular God or Goddess. Although the ships of Ganjam were not 
named after the above fashion, Hindu merchants here named their 
ships after some Hindu god or goddess. These names include 
Narashingha, Bhavani Shankar, Gopal Swami, Venkateswaram, Gruhalaxmmi, 
Ranganai Kalu, Jagarnai Kalu and Ranga Naids.®" Obviously, these names 
indicate Telugu influence. It is to be noted here that the above practice 
of naming the ships were confined to Hindu merchants only. Muslim 
merchants named the ships using typical Muslim names. 

In his short story Kamala Prasad Gorap, Phakirmohan gives us some 
of the picturesque ceremonies that attended the commencement of a 
voyage. “At the prow of the ship a religious ceremony was held .The 
captain bathed and with vermillion marks on his head, neck and arms, 
he sat before offerings. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the priest 
threw sunned rice over the captain and ship -owner and then garlanded 
them both. Having received a betel nut as an earnest of the owner’s 
intent to have the Chand; read to ensure the ship’s safe return, the priest 
went ashore. 

Stand to! Called the captain, and the sailors and helmsman assumed 
their appointed positions. The mate stood overlooking the pulley of 
the forward anchor and six men grasped the handles of the great 
winch. The owner, priest and astrologer stood on the shore facing the 
ship. The captain leaning over the ship’s side watched the face of the 
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owner. The astrologer alternately consulted his almanac and the sun. 
At exactly 12 o’clock the owner and astrologer roared in chorus:”® 


I. Textile Industry: Like most of the regions in India, spinning and 
weaving perhaps constituted the most important secondary Occupation 
of the people of Orissa. The industry was clustered around in almost 
all the towns and villages of the province in the period under review. 
In this connection Robert Ormes’ observation on Bengal and 
Coromandel in 1805 about the weaving occupation of their inhabitants, 
also holds true of Orissa®™since the region was already part of Bengal 
and Coromandel in those days. In the early nineteenth century F. 
Buchanon also observes in the districts of Vizagpatam and Ganjam 
that “spinning is performed by all ranks of people, except Brahmans, 
chiefly by women and children and persons disabled for other 
occupations.””™Even in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
Phakirmohan Senapati states that in Balasore and its countryside the 
womenfolk of almost every agriculturist’s family were engaged in 
spinning. Only in those families where there were no women to spin 
cloth, was purchased from the market to weat.®™ 

Generally, the textiles manufactured and exported from Orissa 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were of three varieties: 
cotton, silk and mixed piece goods. Tussar was the most important 
among the silk cloth, though mulberry also figured. The mixed piece 
goods were a mixture of cotton and mulberry silk or f#ssar among 
which the latter was considerably more important. In contemporary 
literature, this was referred to as gurub-so0#.”° Though in quantitative 
terms the manufacture of #4ssar cloth was not so important, it was 
considered to be of the best quality in Orissa.” In the entire period 
under review the idea that the tussar was not silk but a type of herb 
misled the Europeans, particularly the English. So very often tussar 
cloths were referred to as herba cloth. This industry was mainly 
concentrated in northern Orissa, the area comprising Balasore, 


Mayurbhanj and Midnapore districts. The most important centre of 
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its production was Radhanagar. The important mixed piece goods of 
cotton-tussar variety were nillas, ginghams, alibani, soosies, charkhanas, 
charadari, chakla, cushta, peniscose and mandi/a. These piece goods enjoyed 
the predominance in the export of the Europeans throughout the 
period under review. The pure silk cloth of mulberry or tussar was 
taffetas, alachas and rumals. Of these the first two varieties were collected 
in limited quantities by the Europeans as these were available in plenty 
in Kasimbazar area which were mulberry —woven, but the last one of 
the /4#ssar variety of Orissa was exported in large quantities throughout 
the period. The important manufacturing centers of all these mixed- 
piece goods and silk cloths included Radhanagar, Kasiari and Olmara. 

The manufacture of cotton piece goods was widespread in the 
entire region of the province. On the baisis of fineness, this variety 
could be classified as coarse, fine and very fine. But according to another 
system of classification they could be of two types: calicoes and muslin. 
But these could be included in the three former categories. Muslins 
were finer in quality than the calicoes. The distinction between them is 
‘one of degree’ and each can also be further classified as coarse and 
fine. According to Moreland, in a few cases, it is also difficult to say 
whether a particular textile should be classed as a fine calico or coarse 
muslin®®, Speaking generally, muslins were thinner in texture and lighter 
in weight than calicoes and they were suitable for wear in hot 
countries.” Generally, the manufacture and trade of very fine variety 
of muslins in Orissa were comparatively limited as Dacca enjoyed an 
unquestionable supremacy in this field throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The reason was that the cotton grown in Dacca 
was itself very fine and was not to be found anywhere else. But though 
limited in quantity till the beginning of the twentieth century many 
such fine muslins were woven in the feudatory states and places like 
Ranpur, Tigria and Kalapathar. The fineness of the cloth was ascertained 
in the following manner: In the night a carpet of grass was wrapped 
with the piece of muslin. If the grass could be seen through the cloth 
due to the effects of dew, then the fineness cannot be questioned. 
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The varieties of muslins and calicoes produced in the province were 
good and fit for exportation to both Asiatic and European countries. 
Some of the fine muslins produced were khasa, mulmul and adathi. We 
do not know how far these varieties found a market in Asiatic countries, 
but the European procurement was not regular in Orissa and they 
were mostly procured from Dacca, Malda, Santipore and Hugli areas 
though in the eighteenth century we find the mulmu/ of Kasijurah of 
Midnapore in the regular export list of the English.®! The reason for 
such low procurement of these fine muslins from Orissa was that 
they were not as fine as the Bengali varieties. Peter Mundy also informs 
us that the khasa of Orissa available at Patna were thicker than the 
khasa of Sonargaon.’®They were 16,17 and 18 coved long and 1 
coved broad. Mu/mu/, thinner than the former were also of same 
size.*” The export of adathi was also very occasional. Generally, all the 
fine muslins were embroidered either with gold or silver yarn or cotton 
or coloured silver yarn according to their variety. 

But it was the calicoes of both finer and coarser varieties that 
dominated the export list among the textiles and at the same time the 
industry was also widespread. The most celebrated variety was sanmnoe, 
a fine but plain calico which was the predominant of English export 
item in the seventeenth century. The main centers of its procurement 
were Mohanpur, Soro and Hariharpur. The other fine calicoes were 
humbum, dories, rumals, solagazi and sekl/as. These varieties were procured 
mainly from Mohanpur, Dantan, Olmara and Kasiari. Of these, mmals 
were regularly exported by the Dutch and the English whereas humbum 
and dorias were exported occasionally. Pelsaert also mentions the name 
of another variety, sahan, a superior fine calico used for bedsheets but 
litte was purchased by the merchants of Agra because of its high 
price. Persian sources also inform us of some more varieties like 
dosutti, barbarrah and thak. Of these, dosutti was used for sail of the 
ship. 

The fine calicoes of the above description were manufactured in 


the Bengal portions of Orissa extending from Puri to Midnapore 
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districts. The areas comprising the Ginge/ly Coast produced the typical 
Coromandel variety of cloths. The main varieties were salampore and 
longcloth, which were woven in all the centres on the coast. These 
two varieties had a very good market both in Asiatic and European 
countries. Another variety, betil/es, which was equivalent to Bengal khasa, 
was woven in the Srikakulam area and had red stripe on the border. In 
early seventeenth century, this variety is said to have been in great 
demand at Batavia.®® 

Thus all the fine calicoes described above were the major export 
items among the cotton textiles of Orissa. This fine calico may also be 
referred to as plain or ordinary muslin. Among the coarse calicoes 
mention may be made of dassies, gurrahs, ambaries and /ungies which 
were produced in the Bengal portions of Orissa.These were exported 
both to Asiatic countries and Europe, but the former was considerably 
more important due to their low prices. In the district of Ganjam, a 
long cloth of coarse variety, which the Dutch called Guinea or Negro 
cloth, was manufactured.Another Gunnies, twine and thread were also 
procured from the villages in this district. 

Contemporary records provide us no details about the caste 
structure of those engaged in weaving. If O’Malley’s observation made 
at the end of the nineteenth century about the /4ssar industry in northern 
Orissa is accepted as a continuation of the remote past, we may accept 
it as true for the period under review. O’ Malley writes: 2° 

“The industry such as it is carried on by some 200 persons, by far 
the greater number of whom live on the northern part of the districts, 
in the villages of Patapur and Raibania...the weavers are real natives 
of the soil, and a Brahmin is as much at liberty, to engage in the 
manufacture of t4ssar silk as a kapuria,Raju a Go/ah or a man of any 
other caste. This manufacture is not, however their sole occupation. 
They follow their respective avocations and consider the industry as 
only a supplementary means of augmenting their limited income.” 

Unfortunately, due to lack of source materials we are not in a 


position to say any whether this was exactly the situation during the 
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period under review. However it appears that the employment effect 
of the European procurement in Orissa was not felt to the same 
extent as it was in Bengal proper except the aurangs supplying cloths to 
Pipli port.” Even if it is conceded that the fulltime labour-supply 
increased in the industry, it remained restricted only to these places and 
the region. As for other weaving centres in Orissa, the Europeans had 
virtually no contact with them, with the exception of Hariharpur. But, 
inspite of the fact that the profession in northern Balasore was not 
restricted to any particular caste, the Tans caste who were traditionally 
known for weaving in the village, might have been engaged themselves 
full time in the profession. From the account of Phakirmohan Senapati 
we also know that about middle of the nineteenth century cotton- 
reeling was the job of many housewives and the womenfolk in villages 
in Balasore. After reeling, the yarn was given to the Zan for being 
woven into cloth.®” Possibly this was a continuation of past practices. 
In Gingelly Coast, especially in the region beyond Vizagpatam, the 


dominat weaving group were devanga and sale.” 


Mode of Procurement 

The procurement of the merchandise through the advance payment 
system (dadn:) was the principal characteristic of the export trade. The 
weavers received the advance from the intermediaries or the paikars 
who, in turn, received it from the merchants. This was done much 
before the shipping season. This was, in fact, the general structure of 
Indian maritime trade. Generally, the link between the paikar and the 
merchant was established by the da/a/ or broker. Though the latter 
“yas a most maligned community and... looked upon with contempt 
and suspicion their services could not be dispensed with” during the 
period under review. “The growth of the profession of broker in a 
period of slow and uncertain means of communication is 
understandable.”?”* Generally, the paikari, the da/a/i and the sea-trade 
were three distinct professions. The job of a paikar was to collect 


merchandise from primary producers and deliver it to the merchants. 
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The da/a/ established the link between the paikar and the merchants. 
But a rich Indian merchant like Khem Chand, continued the functions 
of these three professions, which we have mentioned. But, for the 
Europeans, this was not possible. They needed the services of both 
the brokers and the paikars as they could not establish any 
communication with the primary producers nor were they familiar 
with the market conditions and systems in India. When the English 
first came to Balasore, they found that the cowries were used for the 
buying and selling goods.*” Since they had to procure their merchandise 
in exchange of their imports like spices, bullions, lead or broad cloth, 
they needed the services of brokers who would provide them 
information on the current market prices of various goods. With their 
advice, the Company would arrange for the sale of the imported 
commodities.’ The merchants purchased them by either paying ready 
cash or accepting them as advance payment for the merchandise to 
the Europeans. This was one of the reasons, why the Europeans could 
not deal directly with the weavers, as the latter would not accept 
European commodities as advance payment. Walter Clavell, in his 
account of the trade of Balasore, reports that, due to lack of a farman 
by which their goods might be exempted from duty on the roads and 
lack of ready cash, the English Company was not in a position to deal 
directly with the weavers of Muktadpur, Mohanpur, Hariharpur, 
Danton Jaleswar, Olmara and Kasiari.*”’ To avoid all such difficulties, 
the Company invited the merchants to their factories, where the prices 
of both export and import commodities were mutually agreed upon. 
The merchants generally agreed to dispose of the export goods on or 
before an agreed upon date. 

It seems that here the system that adopted by the English differed 
from that put in place by the Dutch. Whereas the Dutch had their 
salaried brokers,” the English only paid dasturi or brokerage charges 
to their brokers.” For the Dutch, there was a clear distinction between 
a dalal and paikar but, for the English, this distinction does not seem to 
have been a wide one. The main paikars of the English in Balasore in 
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the second half of the seventeenth century were Khem Chand, 
Chintamani Shah and Rewadas etc. They at the same time were 
working as brokers for the English, especially in their transactions with 
the nobility.®® If the broker happened to be new, his financial standing 
and reliability were carefully investigated before coming to any 
agreement. For example, in 1695, when a broker of Radhanagar 
approached the Calcutta Council to provide lac at a low price, the 
Company decided to make a trial by paying one thousand rupees to 
him. But as his credentials were not known, a Hindu servant was 
deputed to accompany him. 

‘The advance, which the merchants were paid, could be given as 
early as six months before the start of the shipping season. In a calendar 
year negotiations with the merchants could be started in February or 
March, after the departure of all the ships to Europe. For the investment 
in Bay, generally an allotted sum of money in the form of bullions 
and goods came to the Council and Agent of Hugli. The Hugli Council 
made allocation to different subordinate factories in accordance with 
the decision of the Chief and other members of the Council. Generally 
the entire Bengal region produced the same varieties of textiles, but 
the quality varied in each region, and factory to factory. For a particular 
variety a particular factory was considered the best source of supply. 
This was done by taking into consideration the price and quality of 
the goods that the factory could offer. For example, the tussar goods 
of Balasore were considered to be the best.*® For this reason, Balasore, 
throughout the period under review provided this variety of textile. 
Kasimbazar provided the mulberry silk, whereas Dacca and Malda 
provided the finer varieties of muslin. Though the allocations to 
different factories were made by the Chief and Council, the Court of 
Directors could interfere sometimes directly in this matter if the latter 
suspected any malpractice in India. For example, in 1681, the Court 
of Directors suspected Mathews Vincent, the Chief of the Council in 
Hugli of drawing an undue proportion of the investment to Hugli to 
fill his own pocket. In this year they therefore asked for the first time 
a definite amount of stocks to be sent to different factories.” 
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As has been pointed out earlier, the merchants were invited to a 
meeting in the factory, where contract for different goods were 
negotiated along with a price acceptable to both the parties. The 
merchants were provided with the musters of each variety and at the 
time of procurement sorting was carried out. If the goods were not 
as good as the sample, abatement was insisted upon. The abatement, 
of course, was agreed upon at the time of entering into contract, but 
this very often resulted in ill-feeling and infuriated the merchants. The 
Company also tried to avoid this situation as much it could, due to 
competition from the rival Companies and the interlopers. The price 
could vary in different years depending upon the price of cotton or 
imposition of new levies.® In determining the prices, the merchants 
could dictate terms, which the Europeans were bound to accept. The 
investment in a year could be made either once or more often if there 
was any plan to enlarge the business.” 

The merchants had a very important role in determining the price 
and the artisans also did play a role in it, though not an unrestricted 
one. The advance system put in place for the weavers in India is very 
often compared with the “putting out system” in Europe. But the 
difference was that Indian weavers received the advance in the form 
of cash, not in that of raw materials. They had control over their tools 
as well as the product till it changed hands. In this respect, the Indian 
weaver was in a better position than his European counterpart. This 
cash advance gave him the opportunity to purchase raw materials of 
his choice. Thus he “always valued his independence to buy thread at 
the cheaper price as this maximized his earnings...” He had to apportion 
the money in hand judiciously between thread and other items for 
manufacture and the sustenance of the family. He spent a substantial 
amount of money on the purchase of food-grains. Any increase in 
price of rice would induce the weavers to spend less money on cotton 
yarns and other ingredients for manufacture of cloths. The result was 
the deterioration in both the quality and the quantity of the cloth 
produced.”’ The merchants, in this situation, had an effective voice in 
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determining the price of textiles. Thus the cost of raw cotton, cotton 
yarn, dyes and of food-grains, particularly rice, were the reason behind 
the increase of the price of textiles. 

Advance to the merchants was paid in various ways. Before 
Streynsham Master came to the Bay the general practice among the 
English in Balasore was to pay partly in cash and partly in merchandise 
from England. But this was inconvenient to both the parties. As goods 
such as broadcloth had very limited demand in Orissa, mainly in the 
court of Cuttack, the merchants had to sell them at reduced prices 
there.” 

Similarly, sometimes the English had to exchange their goods with 
native goods at a very low price.” Under the reform scheme of 
Streynsham Master, advance-payment was made in cash alone. From 
the 1680s, the court also realized the difficulties of sending English 
merchandise to India, but under the existing mercantile law they had 
to send at least a part of the English merchandise along with bullion. 
From this time onwards, more than 90% of the merchandise sent to 
the Bay were in the form of bullion® but there were difficulties in 
coining them on time. Ultimately, the Company could not avoid selling 
bullion to the merchants. But here also the Company had to face a lot 
of difficulties. The standard currency in Bengal was silver coin and the 
price of silver fluctuated from time to time. The bazaar rate was 
determined according to its supply and demand. Like the English 
manufactures, here also, if the Company had to dispose of the Spanish 
ria/s at the bazaar rate, sometimes they would fetch a very low price. 
The details of this problem will be discussed later on. 

No fixed sum of money was to be paid as advance to the 
merchants. It depended upon the situation and the terms and conditions 
negotiated between the merchants and the Company. At the time of 
the rebellion led by Sobha Singh, the Dutch paid as low as 25% of the 
total in Pipli.®2 This was due to the uncertain situation relating to the 
supply of various goods. We have already discussed how the prices 
of food-grains and raw materials determined the price of 
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manufactured goods and in these situations the artisans goods suffered 
both in terms of quantity as well as quality. Apart from this, there 
were other factors such as official extortion, rapacity and war, which 
compelled the weavers to desert their place of residence and this 
ultimately affected the investment adversely.” This resulted in many 
outstanding dues on the merchants dealing with the Company, which 
was regarded as ‘bad debt.’ In 1679, Master found in Balasore that 
debts incurred by the merchants Khemchand, Chintamani Shah, Hira 
Shah and Hingu Shah amounted to Rs.10677.09.* There were many 
other debtors, from whom recovery of the debt was doubtful. The 
Company actually made the necessary abatements after sorting out 
the goods. In such cases, the merchants resorted to the tactics of delaying 
their supplies so that the Company was hardly left with any time to 
sort them out.” 

As a result of all these problems, in 1679, Master insisted upon the 
merchants accepting half the amount in advance and the other half 
upon clearing their accounts one month after the departure of the 
ships. But, as the merchants refused to accept this arrangement, Master 
entered into a written agreement with them under which the investment 
was divided into ten equal parts. Of these, Khem Chand and Chintamani 
Shah accepted four and two each whereas the other four went to the 
smaller merchants. Both Khem Chand and Chintamani Shah offered 
to stand as security for each other and for other merchants in event of 
failure to honour the contract on time. If there remained any arrears, 
these two merchants would pay them within one month after the 
departure of the ships for England or within ten days after demand 
thereof by the Chief of the Factory, failing which they had to pay 
1.5% interest per month till the payment was made or consequently 
might lose their employment in future. The merchants were to receive 
the money within one month after the arrival of the ship and were to 
deliver the goods before 15 November every year.” Upon this 
condition, full payment of the advance was made to the merchants. 


But this contract seems to have remained only on paper and did not 
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last long. In November of 1679, Khem Chand and Chintamani refused 
to stand as security for a small merchant Gopal®” whose financial 
standing was a doubtful one. The very next year, the merchants were 
again very backward in delivering cloths, especially Chintamani Shah, 
who did not deliver cloths even in December. The supply of sannoes 
and gingham that year was short.” Of course, the Council was to be 
equally blamed for this delay. Though the contract of 1679 does not 
mention any specific price at which the merchants were to accept 
either bullions or ria/s of eight, a later order issued on 12 December 
asked the Balasore Council not to sell the ria/s of eight at less than 
rupees 212 per hundred.” But as the merchants persistently refused 
to accept the exchange rate, the Company, accepted their term and 
this resulted in delay in investment.” This was in fact a mistake on the 
part of the English, who were aware that the price of bullion in Bengal 
was not fixed and subject to change depending on market conditions. 
The merchants were perfectly right in insisting on purchasing the rials 
at the usual bazaar rate. Thus from time to time, the Company tried to 
keep these two merchants in subordinate position but the latter 
managed to assert themselves. 

Since the merchants were not bound by the wishes of the Company, 
they had also the right to sell their products to the highest bidders. In 
1680, they supplied less cloths than what they were contracted. When 
the interlopers in that year came to Balasore, the Factors did their best 
to prevent them from negotiating with the merchants, as they offered 
higher prices than the English Company.This problem of the Company 
has already been discussed in this chapter. 

The merchants had to survive in an uncertain world, where they 
tried to maximize their profit. They were also subject to official 
exactions.?” We have also seen that on many occasions the weavers 
could also augment the price of goods. Thus, even a contract between 
the merchants and weavers was not binding provided the latter returned 
what money they had received as advance payment from a merchant, 
before going over to the high bidder. Thus, the merchants risked a 
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great deal at the time of entering into contracts with the Europeans 
and in a world full of uncertainty we cannot blame them fully if they 
sold their products to the interlopers or to any other person who 
offered them higher prices. The Factory Records of subsequent years 
also show that the merchants, especially Chintamani Shah, remained 
continually indebted to the Company. The latter, finding no other way 
of recovering it, seized a ship belonging to him and Khem Chand in 
1687 so that a part of the debt could be recovered.” 

But this step was only a last resort, and, in fact, no solution for such 
a situation existed. From the last decade of the seventeenth century 
the problem of bad debts became so frequent in Bengal that, in 1707, 
the Company introduced the practice of charging 10% interest on the 
defaulters.® But this measure also did not prove to be permanent, as 
is evident from a letter of the Calcutta Council to the Court of 
Directors in 1733 which mentions that, some of the merchants that 
year offered to pay the penalty of 10%, rather than their obligation to 
deliver the g4rrahbs contracted for. So to encourage the merchants to 
bring the full quantity of cloths the Council in that year proposed to 
enhance the penalty.®” But this also did not solve the problem. Not 
only did they remain defaulters, they sometimes asked for more money. 
For example, in 1719, Harry Clare, the Chief of Balasore, was 
compelled to borrow at 1.5% per month to pay advance to the 
weavers, who demanded more money, otherwise they would not make 
sannoes.® In March that year the Council in Calcutta wrote to both 
Kasimbazar and Balasore not only to “forbear giving out more Dadney’ 
but also to “take the best and properest measures” to “secure what 
already delivered.” As late as 1748, the Council also instructed the 
factors at Balasore to procure as many goods as they could without 
advancing dadni.*° But until the middle of the eighteenth century this 
was not possible. It was only in 1753 that the Company abandoned 
the policy of procuring from the merchant middlemen and introduced 
the practice of procuring the goods directly from the ayrangs through 
their gumashta or agents.” 
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In fact, the direct contact between the weavers and the Company 
was extremely rare in the seventeenth century. It seems that the powerful 
merchants of Balasore maintained a nexus between themselves and 
the weavers, and the Europeans, as in the case of Kasimbazar, Dacca 
or Malda, could not therefore establish direct contact with the weavers. 
For example, in his account of trade in Balasore, Walter Clavell reported 
to Streynsham Master in 1676, “And in case Chimcham (Khem Chand) 
should decease or remove hence (Balasore), the weavers of Suro (Soro) 
that live in the skirts of Balasore might be treated withal in the same 
nature that we deal with the Cassambazar weavers, and as Chimcham 
now doth””’® It seems that in the period covered under the present 
study, most of the weavers who were indebted to one or other paikars 
dared not incur their displeasure by dealing directly with the Company." 
In 1676, only one weaver of Balasore, Bharat, who was not indebted 
to any of the merchants, came forward to deal directly with Dutch 
factors.3!? Similarly, from the diary of William Hedges we also know 
that in 1682, Raghu De, a weaver from Balasore supplied the cloth 
directly to the Company.” But these were perhaps rare instances. 
Because of this nexus between the merchants and the weavers, the 
Europeans could hardly dispense with the services of the merchant 
middlemen. So, a powerful merchant like Khem Chand quite effectively 
exploited their dependence upon him. Very often he himself paid 
advances to the weavers, before he received them from the English. 
For example, in 1679, the merchants had already made advances to 
the weavers before they came into any contract with the factors on 17 
July. Hence, Richard Edward, the Chief of Balasore hoped to receive 
the cloths in time, in spite of the delay in paying advances to the 
merchants.?”* These rich merchants of Balasore knew well that they 
would not lose anything even if the English would not accept the 
products from them, as there were other rival Companies and 
Interlopers with whom they could do business with. 

The practice of procurement through the middlemen was followed 
not only by the Europeans, but also by state officials. In 1664, Khan- 
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I-Dauran, the nawab of Orissa, wrote to Muhammad Jan, the faujdar 
to procure some cloths, oil, rice, seasum and ga/mosafr to provision the 
ships of the state. He urged the officers of Jajpur, Bhadrak and other 
mahals in his faujdari to get them ready quickly and send them before 
the sailing season to the port of Balasore.”” The letter instructed amlas 
to advance money to the weavers, artisans and oil vendors, etc. for the 
things ordered. To ensure delivery of the goods on time, bonds attested 
by the brokers should be taken from them. The prices of all these 
were to be deducted from the amounts due from the am/as. This 
instruction was evidently a reference to Shaista Khan’s vigorous 
preparations with a view of making naval expedition to Chittagong in 
1665.3'° But it obviously reflects the practice followed by the state 
officials, who used their official machineries in a number of ways to 
pursue their private trade. 

Apart from this method, the practice of procurement through 
spot purchase paying cash was also followed. But, for the Europeans, 
this method was a time- taking one. If the merchants wished to sell 
them any goods they offered the musters to the Balasore Factors, 
who sent them to the Chief and Council in Hugli. The Counci priced 
them and if the price was acceptable to the merchants, the goods 
were purchased.3!” However such dealings were rare and the practice 
was mainly followed in respect of those goods, which were not 
regularly purchased in Orissa.?!® 
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Chapter 3 


Composition and Direction of Trade 
Long term trends 


1. Seventeenth Century: Unlike the history of the maritime trade 
of south-India, Orissa’s pre-eminence as a dominate maritime power 
since antiquity has not been supported by any inscriptional evidence so 
far. After Huien Tsang’s account written in the seventh century and Ibn 
Khurdedbih’s account in the ninth, we do not find any testimony to 
Orissa’s sea-faring activities during the imperial Gangas. But this may 
be due to the indifference of the Ganga rulers in matter relating to 
extension of patronage to native or foreign traders. Another reason 
may be that, because of its isolation from the Muslim -ruled states in 
India, Orissa could not have induced any Muslim merchants of Arab 
or Persian origin, who were a major sea-faring community in this 
time, to trade with it. Of course, the existence of the sculpture of a 
giraffe in Konark temple suggests some sort of trade link with African 
countries. Apart from this circumstantial evidence, we do not have 
much information on the maritime activities carried out in Ganga 
period. 

The veil of darkness is gradually lifted with the advent of the 
Portuguese in the Bay of Bengal in the sixteenth century. From the 
account of Tome Pires we know the presence of merchants of Orissa 
in Malacca, besides their presence in the Bay of Bengal.’ The Venetian 
traveller, Caesar Fredrick, who came to Orissa in 1584, also refers to 
a busy trade in the port of Orissa where twenty-five to thirty ships 
every year were loaded with various kinds of merchandise?.Another 
traveller, Ralph Fitch of England who also came to Orissa almost in 
same period observes a busy traffic of ships in Hijli where every year 
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ships from various Portuguese ports in India, Sumatra and Malacca 
came to carry back provisions.’ 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, Pipli appears to be 
more important as a port in Orissa than Balasore as it finds mention in 
the accounts of many European travellers. In the first decade of this 
century William Finch mentions that in Bengal, the Portuguese had 
two ports, namely Hugli and Pipli.‘In 1616, the Surat Factors also 
asked Sir Thomas Roe to obtain a farman for opening a factory in 
Pipli, which they hoped was less dangerous than Hugli and would 
provide a good market for the sale of their commodities. However, 
Roe, after enquiring from the local sources expressed his reservations 
about the proposal on the ground that, except spices, it would not sell 
many of their commodities. The fact that the port was in Portuguese’s 
control was also a deterrent.’ Similarly, two English factors Robert 
Hughes and John Parkar reporting from Patna in 1620, say that the 
Portuguese in Bengal had two ports namely Hugli and Pipli.° In the 
thirties of seventeenth century Peter Mundy from Patna had also heard 
from the merchants of Patna, about three ports in Orissa which were 
Pipli, Harishpur and Manikpatam’ though the English had already 
started their factory in Balasore in 1633.Sebastien Manrique, who came 
to Pipli in 1636, described it as “a busy port frequented by many 
Asiatic nations.” ® Taking these accounts into consideration, it generally 
appears that in the first half of the seventeenth century Balasore had 
not shot into prominence and that the bulk of the traffic in northern 
Orissa was mainly handled in Pipli. But the absence of mention in 
European records is not necessarily an indication of the non-existence 
of Balasore as a port in the early seventeenth century. Remuna, a town 
close to Balasore and a pilgrimage centre famous since the fifteenth 
century, which was also situated on the main trade route linking Bengal 
and Puri, perhaps could have been one of the contributing factors for 
the gradual growth of Balasore as a port town. 

It is generally believed by early scholars like Moreland that Bengal’s 
trade until the beginning of the seventeenth century was dominated 
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mainly by the Portuguese. But present day historians have reservations 
about this view, As S. Arasaratnam says, “The Portuguese had engrossed 
entire trade of Bengal to themselves. This seems to be an overstatement 
of the position. What is more likely is that the trade was carried on 
under Portuguese-protection. The evidence of large sums collected in 
customs from Hooghly would seem to support this.” ’ Hence the 
general position might be that the export-trade was handled both by 
local and Portuguese merchants. By the close of the sixteenth century, 
the Portuguese free- booters and the Maghs created problems for the 
Asian traders by committing piracy on the coasts of Chittagong and 
Aracan.!’This could have been also the situation in Pipli, which might 
have diverted a considerable proportion of Indian traffic to Balasore 
in the early seventeenth century. 

But the situation improved with the occupation of Hugli by the 
Mughals in 1632 after which many Portuguese were expelled from 
the Gangetic delta and some of them were captured. The Hijli region 
of Orissa was brought under the direct control of the nawab of Bengal 
to keep an eye over them. Thus a situation conducive for trade arose 
in the waters of Bengal for both foreign and Indian merchants. In the 
early thirties, the English, the Dutch and the Danes started their 
settlements in Balasore and Pipl, but the European trade in this period 
was far from impressive and the native merchants were the dominant 
group, whose importance for more than fifty years went unchallaged. 

By the sixties of the seventeenth century, both the English and the 
Dutch had founded factories in Kasimbazar, Patna, Hugli, Pipli, Dacca 
and Balasore in Bengal. While English trade was still in its infancy, the 
annual import of the Dutch was worth more than ten lakh florins. In 
1663, their import value was 1,069,033 f/orins and in the next year it 
rose to 1,605,906.In 1667, the figure was 2,358,023 florins, but until 
1670 the figure kept fluctuating between 11 and 13 lakh florins, when 
finally it rose to 2,246,083 florins in 1671.During the next decade, the 
figure fluctuated between 657,390 florins in 1679 and 2,160,790 florins 
in 1681." Considering these figures it can be said that, at least from the 
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sixties, they were firmly established in Bengal. They collected raw-silk 


from Kasimbazar, saltpetre from Patna, muslins and calicoes from 
Dacca, Hugli, Pipli and Balasore, tussar cloth from Pipli and Balasore 
and sugar from Hugli and Balasore. About their position in Bengal, an 
English report from Balasore says, “how great not only their credit is, 
having continually shipping in these seas,in a manner commanding a 
trade, but alsoe how great proffit the negotiating too and from this 
countrey, from Japaon to Bangalla, from China to Coste Choramondell, 
etc brings their Company, and how available it is to Holland, they 
needing so much the lesse stock themce...!? 

Until the seventies of the seventeenth century, the Dutch carried on 
the bulk of the Bengal’s trade with Japan. Since Japan became a good 
matket for the raw silk of Bengal and a major supplier of bullion to 
Bengal for Dutch investment there, the trade between these two regions 
grew rapidly during this period. The other items which featured 
prominently in the export list was the mixed piece goods,” the bulk 
of which were collected from Balasore, Pipli and Radhanagar. Since 
they needed considerable quantity of bullion for India, the export to 
Japan was given priority by the Batavia Council.'“The other regions 
with which the Dutch had trade relations were the ports of South- 
East Asian countries and Ceylon. It was the spice trade in Indonesia 
which brought the Dutch to trade in textiles with India. It was this 
branch of trade which they tried to regulate. Besides, they also tried to 
regulate the trade in cinnamon in Ceylon, a detailed discussion of 
which will be undertaken later in the book. 

While the Dutch generated the bulk of their purchasing power 
from intra-Asiatic trade, the English had to rely solely on their home 
country for capital. They were not only inhibited by the mercantile 
theorists to export the required amount of bullion for investment in 
India but were also loaded with many non-saleable products of 
England. Of course, this was a persistent problem facing them 
throughout the period under review. From the very beginning of their 
days in Orissa and Bengal they had to encounter a host of problems 
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like shortage of capital, mismanagement, quarrels among the factors, 
lack of proper coordination between the headquarters and subordinate 
factories, private trade and corruption etc.Until the seventies of the 
seventeenth century they procured some saltpetre, raw-silk and piece 
goods from Patna, Kasimbazar, Hugli, Balasore and Dacca. Of course, 
from the thirties to the seventies, the general feature of the Companys 
trade in Bengal was expansion. From the thirties to fifties it struggled 
for its survival in Orissa. From the fifties English trade in Bengal records 
a gradual growth. In 1652, the total amount marked for investment in 
Bengal was only £7,000.!°In 1658, this stock amounted to £23,000. In 
1661, the prospect of the Company brightened as a result of a new 
charter which granted them “exclusive and monopolistic trade with 
East India” and empowered them to erect fortification “within their 
limits.” In 1662, the stock furnished amounted to £25,000: in 1668, it 
was valued at £34,000 and permission was given them to take up to 
£10,000 as loan through bills of exchange. The next year, it rose to 
£40,000 and liberty was given them to take up £10,000 at exchange.’ 
In the seventies,the total value of the Company's export was between 
£50,000 and £60,000. 

In the eighties, the European trade in Balasore was perhaps at its 
peak. Though by this time the Dutch trade from Bengal with Japan 
had declined, the trade with Europe was increasing rapidly and there 
was a high demand for the mixed piece goods of Orissa in 
Europe.!’Same was the case with the English East India Company, 
whose investment rose rapidly after 1681. This was due to the sudden 
increase in the order of Bengal piece-goods by the Court of Directors. 
The records of previous decades show that the English investment in 
the piece goods of Balasore varied between 20,000 to nearly 35,000 
pieces.” But, from 1681, the order more than doubled and, for the 
next two years, it was again more than double.®As far as the position 
of Balasore is concerned, it was only second to Kasimbazar from the 
very beginning of the English trade in Bengal until the eighties of the 
seventeenth century.” Though no statistics for all the years regarding 
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the allocation of resources to different factories in Bengal are available, 


the figure for 1681 can give us an idea about the relative position of 


the factories.” 
Table 3.1 


Kasimbazar 1,40,000 


Patna 


14,500 


Malda 15,000 


Balasore 32,000 


Dacca 


16,500 


Hugli 12,500 


The above list shows that Kasimbazar was far ahead of any other 
factory in terms of investment. Out of £ 230,500 allotted to Bengal, 
Kasimbazar alone received £140,000, which is about two and half 
times more than the combined allocation made to the other five 
Factories. This was because of the large quantities of raw-silk and 
silk-piece goods collected from that region. But the next important 
factory was Balasore, which received £ 32,000.Though this sum was 
less than one- fourth of that received by Kasimbazar, it is two times 
more than the individual allocation to any other factory. The Company 
also purchased cowris and stic-lac from Balasore, but they did not cost 
much. The trade of the English continued with a high velocity in this 
decade until the outbreak of the war with the Mughals which broke 
out in the last two years. 

However, it was not European activities in Orissa but the trade of 
the Asian merchants which in fact, kept alive the commercial glory of 
Balasore. The Dutch shipping list prepared on a regular basis for the 
ports of Balasore and Hugli, which starts from 1671 and ends in 
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1718, records the departure and arrival of more ships in Balasore 
than in Hugli, for and from various ports of Southeast Asia and Ceylon. 
‘This trade was largely the preserve of Balasore.For example, between 
1680-81 and 1717-18, out of 18 ships recorded to have departed for 
Ceylon, 17 are in the account of Balasore.” The figures for South-East 
Asia and Maldives are 32 out of 53 and 64 out of 91 respectively.* 
Similarly, from 1670-71 to 1717-18 out of 30 ships, which sailed from 
Ceylon to Bengal, 21 are recorded to have arrived at Balasore. The 
figures for Maldives and Southeast Asia are 34 out of 56 and 26 out 
of 42 respectively.” Though the figures before 1670 are not available 
on continuous basis, it can be said on the basis of fragmentary data 
that the trade with these branches was carried out on a fairly large 
scale by the merchants of Balasore.Needless to say, the merchants of 
Eastern India for a very long time had maintained trade ties with these 
branches. So far as trade with Southeast Asia is concerned, in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, it was quite extensive. The main ports 
which the merchants of this region frequented were Tenasserim, Achin 
and Malacca. About the trade of the Portuguese with Malacca and 
Macao this time, Pelsaert informs us that many of their trading vessels 
annually came to Bengal from there loaded with spices, woollen cloths, 
lead, tin, quick-silver and vermillion and returned carrying white cotton 
cloth, muslin, butter, rice and ginge//y o1l.* The export to Tenasserim 
and Achin was almost the same and return cargoes from these ports 
consisted of elephants, tin, spices and non-precious metals etc. The 
export to Maldives and Ceylon were mainly rice, coarse cotton textiles 
and butter etc whereas the import from these places were elephants, 
areca-nuts and cinnamon from the former island and coxries and coir 
from the latter.” 

As early as 1643-44, 26 Asian vessels were ready in the ports of 
Balasore and Pipli for shipment to different Asiatic ports.®In 1668- 
69, as many as 28 ships had sailed for different Asiatic ports from 
Balasore.” In the seventies Bowrey writes that some merchants of 
Hugli, Pipli and Balasore had 20 ships of considerable burden that 
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merchants based outside eastern India are taken into consideration, 
this figure would certainly rise to twenty- five. The figures from 1680- 
81 to 1683-84 from Balasore were 21, 16, 19 and 17, thus averaging 
about 18 per year.”'Similarly, in 1681-82, 30 ships are recorded to 
have arrived at Balasore against 25 in the season that followed.” Taking 
these figures into account, we can say that, until the eighties of the 
seventeenth century, Balasore was a port of considerable importance. 

What could be the reasons of such large-scale trade of Orissa with 
these ports? In the words of S. Arasaratnam, “The Bay of Bengal 
appears as an economic unit with a well-knit economic life of its own. 
From Bengal in the North to Ceylon in the south, the various countries 
give what they have and take what they want, in a trade that is participated 
in by traders from all over the coast.” ” Orissa being a member of 
this unit is not an exception to this law. Except for very limited trade 
with Surat and occasional trade with Malabar and Persia,*the ships of 
Orissa were directed mainly towards eastern ports, Ceylon and 
Maldives. Since antiquity, Orissa was carrying on trade with these places. 
But, in the seventeenth century, certain factors combined to create a 
favourable climate for the expansion of this trade. It has already been 
said that the Mughal occupation of Orissa attracted many Mughal 
state officials to use the sea ports of Orissa for their investment in the 
shipping business. A few political factors, which combined abroad, 
may now be discussed. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century Achin replaced Malacca 
as the major trading emporium of Southeast Asia under Sultan 
Iskandar Muda, who “sought to take on the mantle of fifteenth century 
Malacca as South-East Asia’s thalassocracy and expanded into maritime 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula.” 3 His successor, Queen Safiyatuddin 
had to struggle to maintain free trade in that port in the face of strong 
Dutch opposition. Under these two rulers, Achin had also extended 
its sovereignty over eastern Sumatra and Perak, a tin-producing state. 
The Indian merchants went to that port and also its dependencies 
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which were rich in pepper, tin and cheap gold. Achin was particularly 
benefited by the Portuguese conquest of Malacca, as the Asian 
merchants could easily bypass the Portuguese blockade here. So far as 
Tenassserim is concerned, the Burmese control over it had weakened 
by the mid-seventeenth century and in the second half of the 
seventeenth century with the expansion of the kingdom of Ayutha, 
Thai control was established over it, which opened up a large hinterland 
for the trade to these ports. The growth of these overland routes 
across the Isthumus to the Gulf of Siam gave greater importance to 
the port of Merguli, from where ships of upto 200 tons could sail 
upto Tenasserim, the capital of the region. Like Achin, the Portuguese 
conquest of Malacca seems to have had the effect of increasing the 
use of this route. The rulers of Ayutha also sent their ships to the ports 
of Coromandel and Bengal and established close links with merchants 
and diplomatic links with the rulers. The other ports of contact of the 
merchants of Orissa and Bengal were Kedah, Perak and Johore whose 
coastal rulers were keenly interested in promoting the trade of their 
region. Kedah, after the isolation of Portuguese Malacca from Malaysia, 
emerged as a trading power of some significance. Ships were 
occasionally sent to Pegu and Aracan.’® 

When the Dutch occupied Malacca in 1641, they witnessed a very 
lively trade there especially by merchants from India. The trade with 
this port was a part of the trade with the northern and western Malaysian 
ports such as Kedah, Perak and Johore.Since the initial intention of 
the Dutch was to purchase Indian textiles from the merchants of 
India from this port and sell them spices, tin and elephants, which they 
procured from other ports of Malaysia and archipelago, they 
encouraged Indian merchants to visit there. But, with this the textile 
market was glutted there, as a result of which the Dutch could not sell 
their own textiles. To discourage the Indian merchants to sell textiles, a 
duty of 10% on import and 5% on export was therefore imposed on 
all Indian textiles in Malacca. But so long as the Indian merchants had 
access to the Malaysian port, Kedah and the Indonesian port, Achin, 
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which were free from Dutch filament, they had no difficulty in selling 
textiles and procuring typical south-east Asian products such as tins, 
spices and elephants. So to prevent this from taking place, Dutch 
resorted to more coercive methods. They imposed a toll of 50% on 
tin if a ship was found carrying it in Kedah. They also concluded a2 
series of treaties with the rulers of Kedah, Junk Ceylon and Bangery 
to sell their tin only to the Dutch and prohibit the merchants of India 
from importing cloth. Their passport policy was made more stringent, 
and instruction was issued from the headquarters at Batavia not to 
issue passes to any Malaysian Indonesian ports except Malacca, where 
they were to call before proceeding anywhere.” 

But the long-term impact of all these measures does not appear to 
have brought the desired results. Although the rulers of the above 
ports were forced to sign the treaty with the Dutch they were not 
willing to implement it strictly, as they had no intention of selling the 
tin short to the Dutch. Hence they encouraged Indian traders to come 
to their ports. Secondly, rival European Companies in India like the 
English and the Danes had no hesitation in issuing passes freely to the 
Indian merchants, whose interest in the archipelago, unlike the Dutch, 
was meagre. Though theoretically such ships were not immune from 
capture and action by the Dutch, in practice this did not happen. So 
long as the European powers were in peace with one another they 
could not but honour passes issued by a rival Company. Thirdly, which 
was perhaps the most important factor; a majority of traders from 
Balasore and Hugli were state officials whom the Dutch did not want 
to displease as they feared retaliation in Orissa and Bengal. Therefore 
the Company very often had to accede to their request for passes.” 

For all these reasons, the Dutch restriction was only partially effective. 
The embargo in Achin clamped in 1647, had to be abandoned in 
1653 and, after 1660, passes seem to have been issued for both Achin 
and Malacca fairly liberally, as well as for Tenasserim. Both Achin and 
Tenasserim were the most favourite stations for the merchants of 
Orissa and Bengal, from where they could procure local goods. Of 
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course, the Company’s policy of refusal of passes for Kedah, Junk 
Ceylon, Perak and Bengary continued.” Not only state officials but 
also the common local traders of Balasore like Khemchand and 
Chintamani Shah carried on extensive coastal trade with these two 
ports. 

Like trade with the archipelago, Orissa’s trade with Ceylon also 
had been going on from a very remote past, Traditionally, Ceylon 
needed the rice of Orissa and Bengal along with their coarse textiles. 
In return, the merchants brought back from there elephants, ivory, 
areca-nuts, cinnamon and conch-shells. ‘The trade was fairly active by 
mid-seventeenth century, in which the main ports of call were Gale 
and Jaffnapatnam. 

But this traffic was severely disturbed in the late sixties following 
some restrictive policies pursued by the Dutch. When they captured 
political power in part of coastal Ceylon in 1658, they tried to regulate 
the Indo-Ceylonese trade in their favour. This they did by introducing 
certain safeguards by which the merchants had to sell goods to, and 
purchase goods from, the Dutch with the latter dictating the price and 
quality.“ When this measure coincided with a few other factors like an 
exceptionally good harvest in Ceylon and Batavia, prohibition of the 
export of rice from Bengal (including Orissa), fall in the prices of 
Ceylonese goods like conch-shells, areca-nuts and cinnamon in Bengal, 
trade between this route came almost to a standstill. Thus, in 1668-69, 
though 28 ships left from Balasore for different Asiatic destinations, 
not a single ship went to Ceylon. When the Dutch factors insisted 
upon the local merchants sending a few ships to Ceylon they were 
told that this branch no longer interested them as they would earn 
double the profit by sending their ships to other Asiatic ports like 
Achin, Tenasserim and Maldives etc.*! 

After the capture of political power in parts of coastal Ceylon, it 
also became the responsibility of the Dutch to supply rice in the market 
for the local population. But, in view of the low profit involved in 


rice trade and limited shipping spaces, the Dutch were not interested 
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in transporting rice from Orissa. Similarly, though the trade in elephants 
was a very profitable one, the Dutch found it difficult to export them 
from Ceylon as they occupied a substantial space in ships and the risk 
of mortality of the animal during sea voyage was involved. Therefore 
they left the rice and elephant trade for the merchants of Bengal and 
Orissa. In pursuance of this decision they also encouraged the 
merchants to send their ships to Ceylon. For example, in 1667, when 
nawab Nurulla Khan asked for a loan of two sailors for his ship which 
he intended to send to Pegu, the Company agreed to provide them if 
the former would send his ship to Ceylon. But the merchants were 
not interested in rice and elephant trade alone as the trade in elephants 
involved the risk of mortality of the animal during the sea-voyage. 
This trade also depended upon the personal whims and taste of few 
rich individuals in Orissa and other parts of India. Faced with the 
monopolistic attitudes of the Dutch, merchants now turned to Kedah 
and Aracan for the supply of elephants. All these factors brought the 
trade of Bengal and Orissa with Ceylon to almost a standstill. The 
situation was also further aggravated by the Franco- Dutch naval war 
which broke out in the early seventies.” 

However, this situation was only a temporary one and it improved 
in the seventies and early eighties when the trade was resumed on a 
large scale. The reasons were not far to seek. Firstly, when the merchants 
stopped coming to Ceylon, the number of elephants sold by the Dutch 
was reduced. The trade in this much coveted animal could not be 
dispensed with because of abundant supply in Ceylon. So, when the 
merchants of Bengal and Orissa turned to Kedah and Aracan, the 
Dutch were compelled to bring down the price of elephants. Secondly, 
they were also not in a position to enforce their trade monopoly on 
articles like areca-nuts and cloth etc. completely as any immediate 
abolition of this private trade meant serious dislocation of the country’s 
economy. They were not in a position to take over the entire trade as 
they lacked sufficient capital, ships or men for the purpose.” For this 
reason, the additional safeguard regarding “permitted” goods which 
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was introduced in 1670 was not made applicable to the merchants of 
Bengal. By this safeguard, the Dutch were not only to dictate the prices 
and quality of the goods as they had been doing so far, but were also 
to specify on the pass the goods which a merchant could either export 
or import. However, it was not until 1684 that the safeguard was 
made applicable to the merchants of Bengal. Hence, for these reasons, 
the trade between Balasore and Ceylon was fairly active in the seventies 
and early eighties. In 1670-71, 8 ships came from Ceylon; for 1681-82 
the figure was 5. All these belonged to the native merchants. Similarly, 
from 1680-81 to 1683-84, out of 17 ships which left for Ceylon, 15 
were in the name of native merchants.“ 

Another notable orientation of Orissa’s trade was towards the 
Maldive Islands, which was mainly carried on by merchants having 
moderate capital though affluent merchants also took interest in this 
branch. Since the cheap and low -value items like Balasore rice and 
coarse cloth and Maldives cowries formed the commodity structure of 
trade in this branch, ordinary merchants felt encouraged to invest here. 
The merchants of Surat and Persia also visited Balasore though trade 
in this branch was not known to be of a considerable volume. Besides, 
occasionally Orissan merchants also visited the Malabar Coast.* 

Taking all these into consideration we may conclude that, like the 
history of Indian maritime trade, the history of Orissan maritime trade 
in the seventeenth century was also a “golden period” for the province. 
Not only was her trade with Southeast Asia, Ceylon and Maldives 
carried on a very large-scale we also find a very brisk trade of the 
European Companies in Orissa, through whose efforts Orissan product 


found their way to Western European ports. 


11. Eighteenth Century: Unfortunately, however, as far as Orissa is 
concerned this boom proved to be very short-lived, and the process 
of decline of the maritime trade of the region set in at the close of 
the seventeenth century. 
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At the turn of the eighteenth century commercial transactions and 
traffic in the port of Balasore was at low ebb in comparison with 
many other port cities in India like Surat, Hugli, Masulipatnam and 
Calicut. In fact this period was the heyday of Indian maritime trade, in 
which the orientation of the trade was towards the Western Indian 
Coast, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. Cotton textiles, which were 
the mainstay of Indian maritime trade, had penetrated not only to 
many sections of the market in Asia, but also to many parts of West- 
European countries, coastal Africa and America. Apart from the English 
and the Dutch East India Companies, the French also began to play a 
very important role in the commercial scenario of Indian waters. As a 
result, India’s domestic manufacturing sectors like textiles, raw silk, 
indigo, saltpetre and opium expanded rapidly. In view of this, the 
period is said to be the “golden age” of Indian maritime trade. 

It is an irony that, when most of the coastal regions in India were 
passing through the golden age, the port of Balasore wore a deserted 
look. The Captain of an English East India Company, Alexander 
Hamilton, while passing along a land route from southern Orissa to 
the north in 1708, observes about Balasore “The English, French and 
Dutch have their respective Factories, here, but at present are of little 
consideration, in former Times, before the Navigation of Hugli River 
was cultivated, they were the head Factories in the Bay or Gulf of 
Bengal.” “The only trade the local merchants drove as he observed 
was the exportation of rice to Maldives in exchange of cowries.*” But 
there was nothing wrong in her manufacturing sector as is evident 
from his notes which says, “Their Manufactures are of cotton in Sannies, 
Cassas, Demetes, Mulu/s, Silk and Silk and cotton Raumals, Gurrahs and 
Lungies, and of Herba(a sort of tough Grass) they make Gingham, 
Pinnascus, and several other Goods for Exportation.”* The only Asiatic 
country to which her cotton piece goods of comparatively cheap and 
coarse varieties were exported was also Maldive Islands and the trade 
of the European Companies in this commodity was also comparatively 


limited. 
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Among all traditional ports of India, which grew up in course of 
the seventeenth century, Balasore was perhaps the first to decline. In 
spite of the busy traffic in the port both by the Indian merchants and 
the Europeans in the seventies and early eighties of the seventeenth 
century the trade suddenly dwindled in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. In the late 80s and 90s the trade of the English suffered due 
to two factors. First was the Anglo-Mughal war in 1687-88 in which 
the English devastated the port town. Second was the instability caused 
by the reorganisation of the old Company in England, following upon 
the 1688 revolution and political changes.” Though peace was restored 
with the Mughal and the English were allowed to resume their trade, 
the factories in many places in Bengal were withdrawn for sometimes 
including Balasore.After the union of the old and new companies the 
English trade in Bengal increased to a considerable extent and the 
factory in Balasore was re-established. Unfortunately however when 
the English Company’s trade in Bengal was increasing rapidly in the 
eighteenth century, their trade in Balasore was at a very low ebb. The 
Dutch trade in Balasore was also progressively becoming less important 
with the expansion of their trade in Bengal proper." Of this declining 
interest of the Europeans it may be said that all European Companies, 
before making inroads into the commercial arena of Bengal, started 
well at Balasore, but once they were firmly settled in the province, the 
factory in Balasore got reduced to an ancillary mart and a feeder to 
the main port.”This is evident from the letter of an English factor in 
as early as 1661, when after the foundation of their factory in Hugli, 
they were exploring the possibility of sending ships directly to that 
port instead of anchoring at Balasore for loading and unloading 
purposes. They were considering this proposal following the example 
of the Dutch, who were sending ships of 600 tonnes to that port. 
Once this objective was realized, the factors thought that the factory at 
Balasore would be “unnecessary.” “In 1675, when Streynsham Master 
came to Bengal to reform the commercial structure of the Company, 


after much discussion and deliberation, he decided to choose Hugli 
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instead of Balasore as the chief settlement of Bengal.*From the 
European point of view, Hugli had several advantages over Balasore 
in spite of the fact that the latter was a sea port. Through a water 
route it had access to many hinterlands like Kasimbazar, Dacca, Malda, 
Santipore and Patna. James Rennell, in his account of Bengal writes 
that with the exception of certain districts west of the Hooghly river, 
“We may safely pronounce that every part of the country, has even in 
the dry season some navigable stream within 25 miles at farthest, and 
more commonly within a third part of that distance.” Secondly, Bengal 
being the seat of the subehdar, the Europeans found Hugli advantageous 
for them to have access to him whether the capital was in Rajmahal, 
Dacca or Murshidabad. On the other hand, Balasore’s access to 
hinterland was not so easy like that of Hugli. Though its aurangs like 
Olmara, Mohanpur, Kesiari, Danton and Soro were situated within a 
convenient distances, problems with regard to easy and safe 
procurement of the textiles arose as these places were separated from 
the port town by dense woods. Many parts of the hinterland in Orissa 
were not exploited by the English to their full potential. In 1708, 
Hamilton mentions an abandoned English factory at Cuttack® whose 
ruins still lay there. He also found Cuttack as a centre of cotton textile 
manufacture of both coarse and fine qualities, which were at least 
60% cheaper than those of Balasore, but tolls on the way reduced the 
difference to 28%.Bhadrak, which was just two days journey from 
Balasore was also found by him a centre of weaving and 
spinning.” Obviously, Europeans did not exploit these parts of the 
hinterland in the eighteenth century. Nevertheless, the trade of the 
Europeans involving comparatively small investment survived. The 
table 3.2, next page showing the English investment in different factories 
in Bengal in four different years indicates the relative importance of 
Balasore.” 

The figures indicate the low priority of Balasore in the estimate of 
the English Company as far as their investment in Bengal is concerned. 


This was in sharp contrast to the seventeenth century, when Balasore 
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was second in terms of priority of English investment in Bengal. At 
that time it constantly remained ahead of Hugli, Dacca, Malda and 
Patna. 

Table 3.2 


Allocation in terms of rupees 
(fraction in anna and parse have been omitted) 


1742 1754 1758 1759 


Kasimbazar 4,00,000 | 9୨,23,353 8,59,674 


Dacca 1 1,60,000 2,00,000 ¦ 4,67,050 1,59,603 

Jugdea 60,000 1,00,000 | —— —— 

Lakhmipore — 32,775 1,66,185 

Balasore 24,000 40,000 75,330 +100 | 10,952 
gold mohurs 


Patna 2,12,432 2,07, 307 


But the declining interest of Europeans notwithstanding, we may 


say that their gradual withdrawal was not a significant factor for the 
decline of the port. As we have already seen, it was not the European 
activities but the trade of the Asian merchants which made Balasore 
so important in the seventeenth century. The real blow to this port 
came in the last decade of the seventeenth century when her shipping 
with the places like Achin, Tenasserim and Ceylon virtually came to an 
end. As we have already seen, Dutch records and the accounts of 
Thomas Bowrey and Caesar Fredrick reveal that every year at least 
twenty to twenty -five ships left from the ports of Orissa to various 
ports in Asia. The capacities of these ships, according to Bowrey, 
were from 300 to 600 tonnes.”But, from the nineties onwards, figures 
for the port of Balasore declined considerably. Though the Dutch 
shipping list from 1684-85 to 1696-97 is not available, we can make 
calculations from English Factory Records for two sessions, 1690-91 
and 1694-95.The Calcutta Diary of 1690-91 records the issue of 


9 passes to the merchants of Balasore.®In 1694-95, 16 passes were 
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issued by the Calcutta Council including 12 blank passes.°! Again the 
Dutch shipping list for 1697-98 is available to us. In this year 15, vessels 
are recorded to left from Balasore. In 1700-01 the figure was 10.°Thus, 
from mid-seventeenth century to the first decade of the eighteenth, 
the trend of the annual shipment from Balasore shows a progressive 
decline. The main ports with whom trade suffered most were Achin, 
Tenasserim and Ceylon, as the regular shipping list in Dutch records 
shows.” This list can also be supplemented with stray references from 
English Factory records. For example, out of 9 passes issued to the 
merchants of Balasore by the Calcutta Council, only 1 was issued for 
the ship to Achin.“Simuilarly, so far as Tenasserim is concerned, in 1684 
and 1686, 4 and 3 ships respectively arrived at Balasore. But, in 1687, 
only 1 ship came.®In 1690-91, out of 7 passes issued by the Calcutta 
Council only 2 were issued for Tenasserim.® Another significant trade 
partner of Orissa was Ceylon, with whom trade after the 90s 
completely dried up. Neither Dutch nor English records note the entry 
or departure of any ships from Gale or Jaffnapatam to Balasore.®’ 
What is the reason of this decline of shipment? The Dutch records 
which describe in detail the status of the ship-owners clearly indicate 
that the state officials who constituted the majority of the major ship- 
owning class in Orissa and Bengal, gradually withdrew from the 
shipping investment after the nineties of the seventeenth century. As 
per the calculations of Om Prakash, from 1680-81 to 1683-84, out 
of 26 Southeast bound ships, 13 were in the name of the merchants 
of Bengal and Orissa. Out of these 13, as many as 8 were in the name 
of state officials. But, from 1697-98 to 1701-02, out of 7 ships that 
left for Southeast Asian ports from Balasore, only 3 were operated 
on behalf of state officials.®These figures clearly show that state 
officials’ withdrawal from shipping is quite visible and the participation 
of ordinary merchants registers no particular decline. As far as other 
ports in Southeast Asia like Pegu, Aracan, Kedah and Manila were 
concerned, whatever occasional trade was carried on before the eighties 


virtually came to an end from the nineties of the seventeenth 
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century.So far as the trade with Ceylon is concerned, one more factor 
may be added. In 1684, the safeguard “permitted” goods was made 
applicable for the merchants of Bengal,” which discouraged them 
from trading with this country. But though the Dutch policy was 
revised in the nineties, trade between these two regions was never 
resumed at the earlier level.”"”The view of Om Prakash regarding the 
changing participation of state officials can be corroborated from 
evidence available in the English Factory records. In 1690-91, out of 9 
passes issued to the merchants of Balasore, 3 were issued for eastward 
ports. Of these 3 only 1 was in the name of a state official. Similarly in 
1694-95, out of 2 passes only 1 was issued for the vessel of a state 
official.” 

Another interesting feature of the annual shipments was that though 
they were declining in the case of Southeast Asia and Ceylon, they 
were on the rise in that of Maldives. In the early eighties, the Dutch 
shipping list records the departure of 2 to 5 ships for these islands, 
but in the late nineties and the first decade of the eighteenth century, 
they record the departure of 5 to 12 vessels every year for these 
islands.”The Calcutta Factory Records also show that out of 9 passes 
issued in 1690-91, 6 passes were for Maldives.”In 1705 also, 7 passes 
were issued for Maldives to the merchants of Balasore.” It should be 
noted here that, in this rise of trade with the Maldives, the share of the 
ordinary merchants was increasing. For example, in 1690-91, out of G6 
passes for these islands, 5 were in favour of ordinary merchants. All 
the 7 passes issued for the Maldives in 1705 belonged to the 
Moors.”’Simiarly, calculations of Om Prakash made on the basis of 
Dutch records show that, while during the period from 1680-81 to 
1683-84, 12 vessels which left for Maldives as many as 8 were on the 
account of state officials, during the five seasons between 1697-98 
and 1701-02 out of 37 vessels which sailed for Maldives only 1 was in 
the name of a state official.” 

What is the reason for this development of traffic? In fact, this rise 


in shipping was not confined to Balasore-Maldives route alone.By the 
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close of the seventeenth century,there was a rise in the coastal trade in 
many ports in India in which the merchants with moderate capital and 
small vessels took part.The ports which were particularly benefited by 
this spurt of coastal trade were Surat and Hugli.The traffic of Surat- 
Hugli, Hugli- Coromandel and Hugli-Malabar were mainly dominated 
by the merchants based in Surat,Hugli and Malabar respectively.’’But 
the Balasore —Maldives trade was mainly dominated by the merchants 
of Balasore.Balsore’s limited trade with Surat also came to an end in 
this period. In fact, Balasore from this time onwards developed trade 
link not only Maldives, but also with Madras, though trade with this 
port was less important. As per evidence available in Diary and 
Consultation Books, till 1710 the traffic between these two ports was 
occasional. But from this year onwards, there was a phenomenal 
growth of shipping between these two ports both by Indian merchants 
and private British traders. This traffic was fairly active at least till 1735.” 

How do we account for the development of such specialisation 
of traffic? This question is not easy to answer. But we shall seek to 
identify factors responsible for this in chapter V. But the rising 
participation by the ordinary merchants in coastal trade shows that the 
spirit of entrepreneurship was rising among ordinary merchants 
possibly as a result of encouragement received from the boom of 
seventeenth- century Asiatic trade. Mainly low value items like rice and 
coarse cotton textiles featured in the export trade from Balasore in 
this coastal trade. But the volumes of trade in this growth of coastal 
traffic perhaps could not make up for the loss of trade with Southeast 
Asia and Ceylon. 

An important question which continues to exercise our minds is 
whether Calcutta played a role in the decline of Balasore. While analysing 
the decline of Hugli, Ashin Das Gupta comes to the conclusion that 
the decline of Hugli was simultaneously matched by the growth of 
Calcutta. Referring to the view of Ghulam Hussain Salim, the autho: 
of Riyag-us-Salatin, Das Gupta says that when the official oppression 
in Hugli increased, the place was gradually deserted by the merchants 
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and Calcutta, owing to the liberality and protection afforded to the 
merchants, led them to settle there as peaceful traders who carried on 
trade in collaboration with English private traders. Thus, a number of 
ships owned by the English private traders at this port grew larger, 
which became oriented towards China.® 

Now this view of Das Gupta may be examined in the context of 
the fall of Balasore. We may say that, at least till the thirties of the 
eighteenth century, Calcutta had little to do with the fall of Balasore. 
Its decline had started much earlier with the withdrawal of shipping 
by state officials and with the European Companies loosing interest in 
it. Of these two factors the former appears to be considerably more 
important. No native merchant could fill up the vacuum created by 
the diminishing participation of state officials. The views on Bengal by 
S. Arasaratnam are worth mentioning in this context. To him, ‘While 
Bengal itself occupied an increasingly important position in Asian and 
world trade from the second half of the seventeenth century, this is 
not translated into a strong foundation for the emergence of a Bengali 
merchant class of overseas entrepreneurs. When Bengal’s overseas trade 
began to expand, administrators and officials of the Mughal state 
wanted to be in the action themselves and though they often acted in 
collaboration with merchants, as in Gujrat, they appear to have had 
the whip hand and directed operation themselves. The Gujrati Shahs 
who had migrated and settled as merchants in Bengal certainly emerged 
as powerful ship-owners and overseas traders in the seventeenth 
century. But they were Hindus and what Bengal probably lacked was 
a class of independent Muslim merchants domiciled in Bengal, with 
the ability to operate the Mughal political system as successfully as the 
Gujrati Muslims of Surat. When the Mughal officials withdrew from 
participating in overseas trade, the strength of the merchant fleet 
declined. Probably less capital was injected into trade, and just at this 
time, Calcutta was founded, providing a base for the speedy growth 
of a fleet owned privately by Englishmen who could pick up the 
pieces of the trade.” This view holds hundred per cent true of 
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Balasore.After the withdrawal of state officials there were no merchants 
of any stature who could mobilize enough capital to sustain long- 
distance trade. The only exception was the two Guijrati Shahs, 
Khemchand and Chintamani, but after their death we have not seen 
any merchants of their stature emerging in Balasore. These Hindu 
merchants migrated to Balasore to settle there not only to participate 
in its overseas trade, but also to carry out many other functions in the 
hinterland like procurement of goods, brokerage for other merchants 
and Companies, paikari and banking business. In fact, a perusal of our 
sources of this period leads us to believe that all the Hindu merchants 
of Balasore were Guijratis, Rajastanis or north Indians.” They not only 
migrated to Balasore but also to other parts of eastern India like Hugli, 
Kasimbazar, Dacca and Patna. After the decline of Balasore and a 
little later, of Hugl;, in all probability they did not consider it worthwhile 
to come any more to these traditional ports of this region.A 
contemporary historian, Salimullah writes, “The mild and equitable 
conduct of the English in their settlement gained them the confidence 
and esteem of the Natives, which joined to the consideration of the 
privileges and immunities which the company enjoined induced 
merchants to remove there either with their families so that in a short 
time, Calcutta became an extensive and populous City.” ® Thus in a 
short time Calcutta not only became an abode of English private 
traders, but also of the Indian merchants for whom this was a peaceful 
port, from where trade could be carried out without official rapacity, 
under the patronage of and with the cooperation of both the English 
Company and private English traders. Throughout the first half of 
the eighteenth century there was a remarkable rise in the number of 
privately-owned English ships, which were also used by Indian 
merchants for sending their goods to Surat and Persia.”Private English 
ships also continued to call on the Malayan ports such as Kedah, Johore 
and Junk Ceylon.“ Indian merchants must have sent their goods in 
these private ships visiting the eastward ports, as they had been doing 
in west-bound ships. Thus “Calcutta by its trading facilities began to 
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attract the commercial and enterprising sections of the people from 
all over the province.The security and peace which this fortified 
settlement ensured induced many wealthy families to move permanently 
to the new city which became the home of a mercantile aristocracy. The 
interests of the trading and commercial elements in Bengal, Indian 
and British, were thus being closely inter-woven.”®® 

In this process we may not rule out the long-term negative impact 
of the growth of Calcutta on trade in Balasore. Analysis of 
circumstantial evidences will lend credence to this view. As noted earlier, 
in the first three decades of the eighteenth century, Balasore, apart 
from exporting rice to Maldives, also exported it to Madras. Madras, 
during this period, depended upon Ganjam and Balasore for food 
grains for its increasing population. This branch of trade was mainly 
handled by the Muslim and Telugu merchants of Coromandel. But, 
from 1735 onwards, the trade with Madras from these two ports 
came almost to an end. By this time Calcutta appears to have replaced 
the rice market of these two ports. Rice was transported in privately 
owned British ships by the Indian merchants on respondentia basis.In 
1737, 3500 tons of Bengal rice and other foodstuffs were thought to 
have been transported by sea.” Thus, it was the growth of traffic in 
privately owned British ships between Calcutta and Madras, which 
slowly affected trade prospects of Balasore. 

Like Hugli and Surat in the eighteenth century, Balasore was also 
affected by acts of official oppression and the Maratha invasion. Until 
the Subedarship of Murshid Quli Khan, we have not come across in 
our records any acts of oppression to the merchants. According to 
Munshi Salim-ullah, Murshid Quli Khan, who was a sensible ruler, 
provided encouragement to merchants as he realized that “the revenue 
depended upon its (Bengal) carried on by the ships from Europe, 
showed great indulgence to merchants of every description but was, 
however, rather partial to the Moghuls.” As a result of his 
encouragement Hugli in his time became an abode of “Many wealthy 
merchants, who resided there, had ships of their own, on which they 
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traded to Arabia, Persia and other countries.” But unlike Hugli, 
Balasore could not benefit from the policy of Murshid Quli Khan as 
it could not attract Muslim merchants from Surat, Persia and Arabia. 
And after the death of Murshid Quli in 1727, Balasore was affected 
by the oppression of the local Mughal officials and subsequently by 
political turmoil and the invasion by the Marathas. In 1733, Michale 
Cotesworth, the Chief of Balasore wrote to Calcutta Council that the 
_Janjdar had threatened to stop the business unless he received the annual 
presents.” In 1734, the fau/dar imprisoned many weavers and took away 
large sums of money from them as a result of which “great fault 
with” the cloths received by the Company was found.” To make 
matter worse, the appearance of Marathas on the scence in the forties 
aggravated the situation, particularly the trade in textiles. Alivardi came 
to power in 1740 in a coxyp much to the displeasure of many nobles. 
Murshid Quli II, the nawab of Orissa was one of the dissidents whom 
Alivardi ousted from power and replaced his nephew. But soon Cuttack 
was recaptured by Baker Khan, the General of Murshid Quli II.From 
this time onwards, Orissa remained in a state of turmoil. It is reported 
in 1741 that, when Alivardi was approaching Cuttack to chastise Baker 
Khan, all the merchants and weavers of Balasore left their habitation 
when he was just three or four days march away from that place.”! 
Since then, continuous Maratha raids affected the general price level 
of foodstuffs. In 1743, Bengal factors wrote that the weavers of 
Balasore could get only 10 seers of rice per rupee. In that year, the 
procurement of cloths also fell short of the estimate due to high 
prices of provisions and cotton. In 1744, the factors had to engage 
the merchants to contract, though the “region was not settled.” In 
January 1747, Mir Habib encamped two miles away from Balasore to 
raise the batteries to face the nawab’s army. This situation compelled 
the English to stop investing there as “all the workmen had run away 
and the washer men were taken up to labour” by Mir Habib so that a 
large quantity of cloth lay at the weavers’ houses and could not be 
dressed though they promised to bring the entire quantity contracted 
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for.” In 1748, the Factors wrote, “Morrattes have continued in and 
about Balasore the whole season...which has in a great measure 
prevented the currency of trade and occasioned a scarcity of all sorts 
of grain, the country people flying from their habitations upon every 
trifling rumour of their entering into the provinces.”’Such was the 
extent of the Maratha scare that, in 1749, the English decided to 
withdraw from Balasore and concentrate the trade in Balrampgarhi at 
the mouth of the river Burahbalanga.”*But that was hardly any relief 
as Henry Kelsall, the Resident at Balramgarhi informed the Company 
in 1751 that the disturbances of the country occasioned by the return 
of the Marathas that season had prevented him from being able to 
purchase any ready money goods as the weavers were obliged to 
abscond.”In 1753, Mcquire, the Resident at Balasore reports “Weavers 
at Balasore complain of the great scarcity ocassioned by the devastations 
of Marattas who,600 in number, after plundering Balasore, had gone 
to the Nellgreen(Nilagiri) hilljiseveral weavers have brought their looms 
into the factory and the few who remain declare they shall be obliged 
to quit the place.””°As a result of such state of affairs, the quality of 
manufactures progressively deteriorated. In 1758, the Court of 
Directors wrote to Calcutta Council, “The Sannoes this year are, in 
our opinion, inferior to that were provided some seasons past.”” 
This state of affairs compelled the Company to gradually reduce their 
investment in Balasore. 

About the devastating effect of Maratha invasion on the adjacent 
villages of Balasore Thomas Motte observed in 1766 “...any place I 
came to was once considerable, since all the places which were not so, 
are now depopulated by the Mahrattas and such alone remain as on 
account of their bulk are longer in decaying.” This observation made 
by Motte has been dismissed by P.J. Marshall as “likely to be 
exaggerated” as Orissa to him “seems never to have been very central 
to the interests of Bhonslaes. It did not yield revenue easily and its 
administration was largely sub-contracted to Maratha commanders 
or Gossain merchants. Once the Marathas had become established in 
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an area, they did not behave as they had done in Western Bengal.” We 
do not understand what led Marshall to believe that Motte’s account is 
likely to be exaggerated. Moreover, when the administration was largely 
sub-contracted to Maratha commanders, oppression was likely to 
increase and the ryots and the artisans would find themselves at the 
receiving end. Contemporary Persian documents tell us how the 
merchants and residents of English factory in Balasore were repeatedly 
molested by the local faxjdars. In a written petition sent on 5 April, 
1785 to W. Wardsworth, the Company Resident at Balasore, some 
merchants residing in the jurisdiction of the Company stated how 
during his temporary absence Sadashiv Rao, the son of Rajaram Pandit, 
the Maratha subehdar of Orissa, had oppressed them and extracted 
money from them as he was used to do this to other subjects residing 
outside the English colony. Rajaram Pandit also oppressed them, 
stopped their s/oops and ships and forced them to pay three to four 
thousand rupees. Eatlier Sheo Bhat had taken several thousand rupees 
from them by force when the Resident was away. In the same year, 
Rajaram Pandit again extracted money not only from many merchants, 
but also from Baba Manyal, a mahajan living under the protection of 
the Company.The latter was asked to pay Rs 2,000 in silver and Rs 
400 in gold mohurs.!® Again, in 1792 the Resident Mr Wikinson informed 
Rajaram Pandit of the high-handed attitude of Bhawani Das 
Chaudhuri, the faujdar of Balasore, who detained the mail from Madras 
to Calcutta, directed a body of armed men to attack his residence and 
seized and cartied away a person under the pretence of recovering 
money from him. Many other acts of violence are also reported to 
have been committed by him.!""These are only a few instances of the 
numerous acts of oppressions perpetrated by the Marathas in Orissa 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. Moreover, if we believe 
the autobiography of Phakirmohan Senapati, there is nothing 
exaggerated about accounts of the condition of people in those days. 
To him, “I heard as a child from old eye-witnesses that at the close of 
Maratha rule the country was so beset with anarchy that no one dared 
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to display in his home gold, silver and bell-metal ware, or even brass, 
for fear of thieves, bandits and the Naga mendicants. Ordinary people 
were poverty-stricken and cowed. Compared to those times we are 
now in paradise.”!”The account of Phakirmohan appears credible 
for it was supposedly based on eye-witness accounts of people 
belonging to the older generations in his time. One of the eye -witnesses 
may be his own grandmother, who was a young widow at the time 
of British occupation of Orissa. 

Finally, a few questions may be raised about the silting of the river 
Burahbalanga supposed to have badly affected the port. Of course, 
having viewed the site of the port and the river in our time one cannot 
but jump to the conclusion that silting of the river may be one of the 
major factors for the decline of the port. But, if this had been the case 
one wonders how the ghurabs of eight to ten thousand maunds or 
approximately 270 to 330 tons could enter the port in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. Phakirmohan Senapati, who was associated 
with shipping business in his childhood days refers to these in his 
autobiography.” Till the fifties of the nineteenth century Balasore drove 
a flourishing trade in salt and rice, which she exported to Calcutta, 
Madras, Rangoon, Maldives and Laccadives.!’*In 1708, Alexander 
Hamilton found the channel of the river obstructed by a ‘dangerous 
bar.’ By then the distance of the town from the sea was stated to be 
four mies.” But in 1877, W.\W. Hunter stated that the town lay seven 
miles away from the sea in the direct route.!®If Hamilton’s observation 
is taken to be roughly correct, then one can imagine the sea shore 
silting up rapidly in less than two centuries. But Statistical Reporter informs 
us that in 1851, 56 sloops belonging to Balasore returned, in spite of 
loss of 44 ships in a cyclone that year. In 1853, this number increased 
to 167." This flourishing trade in salt and rice continued under the 
patronage of the East India Company government till 1862, when 
the government abandoned salt manufacturing causing dislocation to 
shipping business and industry." After perusing all these factors we 
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Part of Georg Mathaus Seutter's map of Mughal India, 1740 
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may therefore say that the cause of decline of trade in Balasore in the 


eighteenth century had more to do with politics than with nature. 


Gingelly Coast 

Information available on the Gingelly Coast as far as the seventeenth 
century is concerned is extremely scanty. We can only say that, for 
European Companies, this was a secondary field of operation as 
compared to either the Bengal or the Coromondel region. The 
merchants of Ganjam, Bimlipatam, Kalingapatam, Manikpatam, 
Vizagapatam and Coringo were engaged in coastal trade in food- 
grain with southern Coromandel. In this century perhaps the most 
important port was Bimlipatam, from where the Dutch procured 
coarse cotton textiles and rice for Masulipatam and Ceylon.” However, 
in the eighteenth century, we witness the rise of two ports namely 
Vizagapatam and Ganjam as a result of increasing investment of the 
English as well as Telugu and Pathan merchants. The rise of these two 
ports was the result of the decline of Masulipatam. From the nineties 
of the seventeenth century, trade in this port showed signs of decline 
due to a number of factors like disruption of its hinterlands such as 
Hyderabad and Krishna-Godavari delta, continuous famines in its 
adjacent, tising prices of textiles, rise of taxation and the indebtedness 
of the Company’s servants to the merchants.!!® All these led to gradual 
abandonment of this port and both Telugu and the Muslim merchants 
were compelled to migrate to the ports such as Madras and San Thome 
in southern Coromandel and Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Bimlipatam 
on the Gingelly Coast. This coast was now recognized as an important 
textile-exporting centre for the English, and Vizagapatam was now 
raised to the status of a divisional headquarters for the English in 
north Coromandel." The English investment in Coromandel was a 
substantial one between 1712 and 1724. But the years after 1724 
witnessed a decline; it again rose to prominence after 1734. The 
investment very often exceeded £ 100,000 a year. But a notable feature 
of the investment was that, while Madras itself showed no great 
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improvement, supply increased to Visakhapatam and Ingeram on the 
northern Coromandel and Madopallam in southern Coromandel. This 
trend continued till the close of this decade. However, it is also to be 
noted here that, from the third decade of this century, especially after 
1724, the share of Coromandel was consistently below 20% of the 
total English export from India." From now on the main exporter to 
England was Bengal. 

The first half of the eighteenth century was also remarkable for 
the growth of coastal shipping between Ganjam and Madras. The 
trade relations between these two ports cannot be said to be new, but 
during this period it got intensified due to the latter’s dependence for 
food-grains on the former. However, there was not only an increase 
of trade between Ganjam and Madras, all the ports along the Gingelly 
Coast also continued to send ships to the region beyond the Godavari, 
a grain-deficit area, which experienced a continuous deficit from the 
close of the seventeenth century. The following table shows the number 
of ships which plied between Ganjam and Madras from 1698 to 
1750." 


Table 3.3 


Arrived at Madras | Departed for Ganjam 
from Ganjam Madras 


1698-1704 
1705-1709 
1710-1714 
1715-1719 
1720-1724 
1725-1729 
1730-1734 
1735-1739 
1740-1744 


1745-1749 
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The above table includes the shipping of only the Telugu and the 
Muslim merchants, of whom the Telugus constituted an overwhelming 
majority. 

The above table shows that, at the close of the seventeenth century, 
this trade was not a brisk one. It suddenly picked up from 1710 but 
by the close of the third decade the shipping again declined. Though 
the reason for this is not clear, Madras, from this time onwards, possibly 
depended more upon other Gingelly ports, like Bimlipatam and 
Kalingapatam for grains. For example, in 1729, 5 ships came from 
Kalingapatam and 1 left for that place. Similarly 1 ship came from 
Bimlipatam and 3 left for that place. But, in this year, only 2 ships 
arrived from Ganjam and no ship is recorded to have sailed for that 
place.!!** Until now, we have come across no reference to these two 
ports in the English Diary and Consultation books. Only occasionally 
we find few ships sailing between these two ports. In 1730, 2 ships 
came from Kalingapatam!! but after this we do not find regular 
shipping from this port any more. In 1732, 4 ships each arrived at and 
departed for Vizagapatam. In 1740, 4 ships are recorded to have left 
for that port and 2 have arrived.!!* It is to be mentioned here that 
though the grain trade between Vizagapatam and Madras was regular 
throughout the eighteenth century, it was not so brisk like that of 
Ganjam in the second and third decades of the eighteenth century. 
However this relationship between Vizagpatam and Madras was 
strengthened a bit from the thirties of the eighteenth century. From 
the early thirties, until the close of this decade, at least 2 or 3 ships in 
the name of the native merchants plied between these two ports. Private 
British shipping also participated in the trade. But shipping from 
Ganjam almost ended from the thirties of the eighteenth century. One 
possible reason may be that Madras now depended more upon Bengal 
for her rice. 

Another major recipient of the food-grains of the Orissa Coast 
was Masulipatam. Calculations made by Indira Anand on the basis of 
Dutch records show that in the year 1716-17 Masulipatam received 
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108 ships from the ports on the Orissa Coast against 10 and 11 from 
Bengal and Madras respectively. In 1718-19, the figure was reduced 
to 66, excluding 13 from Cuttack. The figure for the next three seasons 
was between 26 and 37 but it again increased to 100 in 1722-23 against 
10 and 15 from Bengal respectively and, in 1725-26,the figure increased 
to 142, against 29 and 13 from Bengal and Madras. !” 

Broadly speaking, the eighteenth century witnessed many changes 
in the commercial landscapes of Orissa. While the Bengal portion of 
Orissa with its main port in Balasore shows an obvious decline, the 
two Ginge//y ports, Ganjam and Vizagapatam, exhibit signs of prosperity. 
Their coastal trade grew and European investments also increased. 
But the prosperity of Ginge//y could not reach the prosperity level 
achieved by the Bengal portion of Orissa in the seventeenth century. 
While Balasore in its hey day was certainly one of the major ports of 
the Indian Ocean because of its trade links with both Europe and 
Southeast Asia, the trade in the Ginge/ly Coast could not attain to that 
level. Though the English made some investment in Vizagapatam when 
it was fed by Ganjam, their investment in the Coromandel Coast was 
trifling as compared with the investment made in Bengal. The brisk 
coastal trade in Ganjam and other Ginge//ly ports was negligible in 
proportion to trade carried on in the Indian Ocean in the eighteenth 
century. Balasore also concentrated on trade with coastal India and the 
Maldives. The net result was a decline of the Oceanic trade of Orissa. 
This process of decline was further accelerated by the Maratha invasion 


in the forties of the eighteenth century. 
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Chapter 4 
Export I: Textiles 


As in most regions of India, textiles constituted a significant item of 
export from Orissa. The industry was clustered around most of the 
villages; especially those situated in the coastal Orissa. From the middle 
of the seventeenth century to its later part of the seventeenth, textile 
trade in Balasore and Pipli reached a high watermark as an increase in 
their export to the Asiatic, European and American continents took 
place. It was very limited with respect to the last one. Due to lack of 
quantitative data, it is not possible to draw a clear picture of the trade 
carried out by the Asiatic merchants in these commodities. But it is 
possible to describe trade activity carried out by the European 
companies with both the Asiatic countries and Europe. 
I 

We have already mentioned in Chapter-III that Balasore’s trade 
with the archipelago and other ports in Southeast Asia and Ceylon 
was quite brisk by the fifties of the seventeenth century. Textiles was 
the principal item of export by the Asian merchants to these ports. 
Throughout the seventeenth century, the Dutch found it difficult to 
sell their textiles in Tenasserim because of large-scale imports by the 
Asian merchants from Bengal and the Coromandel Coast, which 
glutted the market’. But by the mid-seventeenth century, the European 
procurement of textiles from Orissa was not substantial. In the forties, 
the English exported gurrahs, sannoes and khasa to Persia’. This trade 
with Persia was only occasional. On the other hand, we are informed 
that even the worst cloth of Hariharpur found a good market in the 
island of Macassar, and cloves were bought in exchange of this.’ This 
speaks volumes of the extent of the demand of Indian cloth in the 
markets of the archipelago. In fact the necessity of procuring spice in 
exchange of Indian cloth in the archipelago forced the Europeans to 
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trade in Indian textiles. In the early seventeenth century, the Dutch 
exported some piece goods of Orissa to these places and a few faffechala 
gingham to Holland.“ But these were sent only as samples. From the 
1650s, the trade was expanded. Until then, the quantity of Bengali 
cloth sent to Batavia was quite small in the context of the total export 
from India. For example, from 1657 to 1661, 5700 bales of cloth 
were sent from India, out of which Bengali cloth accounted for only 
500 bales, whereas textiles from the Coromandel Coast and Gujarat 
accounted for 4000 and 1200 bales respectively.’ From 1660s the Dutch 
trade in Bengal expanded rapidly, but throughout the period under 
review the Coromandel Coast remained the largest supplier of cloth 
to Southeast Asia, and the share of Bengali cloth out of the total cloth 
exported to this region by the Dutch was very small. But, by this time, 
Japan became a very important market for Bengali cloth. We do not 
have evidence of direct cloth trade between India and Japan in the 
period before this, though Ashin Das Gupta suggests that the “Gores” 
of Tome Pires who bought Bengali textiles at Malacca might have 
been either Japanese or some one from the islands near Japan.° But it 
can be argued that a regular direct trade between these two regions 
developed only through the efforts of the Dutch from this time 
onwards. 

At that time Japan was the treasure house of Asia, from where the 
Dutch sought to import gold and silver for investment in India. They 
did it in exchange of Indian textiles in which the textiles, especially the 
textiles of Bengal. This is why the Court of Directors instructed the 
Batavia Council to give priority to the demand in Japan over that in 
Holland. In the textile trade of Bengal, a significant quantity of tussat- 
cotton piece-goods featured. Since Midnapore and Pipli were the major 
centers of Dutch procurement of these piece-goods,’ the variety sold 
in Japan presumably came from these centers. In 1654, silk rumals 
were reported to have been sold in Nagasaki at a gross profit of 66% 
and charkhanas at 122%.8 In 1655, the armosins was reported to have 


been sold at a gross profit of 65% and taffechlas ginghams 25%.° From 
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1656, the Dutch trade in Japan expanded rapidly. This expansion 
signified an increase of the export of mixed-piece goods to Japan. 
The principal /4ssar-cotton varieties exported by the Dutch were alibani, 
charadari, charkhans, cushta, ginghams, mandila, nillaes and peniscoss.’ In 1669, 
out of 5074 piece goods sent to Japan from Bengal, mixed piece 
goods accounted for 2400 pieces." In that year ginghams was sold at 
156% profit.” From 1673 onwards, the trade with Japan declined 
gradually as a result of the decline of profit on the textiles. This was 
largely due to the consistent application of pancade or ‘appraised trade’ 
by the Japanese authority.” The only textiles which did well was ginghams 
both taffechelas'* and the plain variety. In 1675, the former was sold at 
a gross profit of 122% and the latter at 153%." Since the trade with 
Japan was declining slowly, the Company now turned its attention to 
Europe, to which it increased its exports. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century, the cotton goods of 
India, did not feature so prominently in Western Europe, and, until 
1660, there was practically no demand for muslin or prints as apparel. 
Such dress-goods as were carried westwards were destined almost 
entirely for Africa or America, where the trade had been established 
by the Portuguese and Indian calicoes were used to meet European 
household needs such as table-cloths, bed-linen, napkins or towels.’ 

Before the discovery of a sea-route to India, Indian textiles appear 
to have been known in Western Europe mainly through small quantities 
arriving by the overland route and the high cost of transit is a sufficient 
explanation for the very limited consumption of these.’ The discovery 
of a sea-route removed this hurdle, but the Portuguese did not exploit 
the advantage of the cheapness of Indian calicoes, which might have 
offered them opportunity for a lucrative trade with Europe. When 
the English and the Dutch entered the commercial arena, they realized 
the possibility of this trade. Moreover, England did not produce linen 
on a large scale, so that imports of calico would not compete seriously 
with home industry and the sale of textiles abroad “brought money 
into the country” and was therefore regarded with favour by the 
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prevailing mercantilist opinion.'® Previously, England also imported 
its textiles, mainly silk, from Italy and France. But Indian textiles, 
particularly muslins, calicoes, silk of mulberry and #«ssar cloth of Bengal 
and Orissa, proved much more competitive in England because of 
their low prices, though these silk-piece goods were not comparable 
with the former in quality.” Moreover, there also gradually occurred a 
revolutionary change in the taste of the consumers in England coupled 
with the Act of 1678, which forbade the importation of French silk 
and cloth.’ Secondly, some of the cloth was also re-exported to 
Western Africa and American continents after the establishment of 
European connection with them. All these factors contributed to the 
rapid growth of trade with Europe from the second half of the 
seventeenth century. 

Unlike the Dutch, the English were not interested in intra-Asiatic 
trade. Therefore, from the very beginning, they concentrated their trade 
mainly with England. But unlike the Dutch, in the mid-seventeenth 
century, their trade in textile in Bengal was insignificant. For example, 
in 1651, Masulipatam Factors asked Bengal factors to invest half their 
capital in saltpetre and the remaining half in silk, sugar and cloth in 
! which means they had to invest 34% in silk and 
textiles. The order was restricted to sannoes and adathi.® Until the sixties 
of this century, the general order of the Court of Directors was to 
purchase annually 2000 to 3000 pieces of sannoes, 1000 to 6000 pieces 
of adathi, 2000 pieces of khasa, 5000 pieces of gingham, 1000 pieces 
of atlassee and 1000 pieces of /4ngi.” The main centre for procurement 
of all these cloths were Balasore and Hugli, since Kasimbazar and 
Patna were used for the procurement of raw silk, silk piece-good and 
saltpetre and the factories in Dacca and Malda came into operation 
only in the 1670s. But the main centre of procurement other than 
Kasimbazar seems to be Balasore, since the investment in Hugli picked 
up only in the eighties. Of all the varieties, sannoes and Linghams figured 


prominently in the order of the Court of Directors as it appears 
from the Factory records.” 


equal proportion,? 
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In the seventies, the English investment in Bengal expanded rapidly 
with the establishment of two more factories in Dacca and Malda. 
Among the piece-goods regularly ordered by the Court of Directors 
mention may be made of ginghams, sannoes, nillas, mulmuls, humbum and 
rumals. Of these, the former three varieties were procured regularly 
from Balasore throughout the period under review,” and the rest 
occasionally except ruma/s. In the entire decade, at least 20,000 to nearly 
35,000 piece goods were collected from Balasore. The table 4.1 in 
next page shows the English Companys contract or Court’s order of 
these piece goods ordered by the Court in Balasore. 

The order for 1680 seems to be the same as that from 1679 except 
that quantity ginghams is decreasing.” From the above table it becomes 
clear that sannoes, ginghams and nil/lges were the staple item ordered by 
the Court of Directors. But the most important investment centre for 
the Company was Kasimbazar, where large quantities of silk taffetas 
were collected. This variety was the largest single piece- goods collected 
by the Company until the eighties of the seventeenth century.” But 
until this time, the finer varieties of cotton piece- goods or muslins 
were not collected in huge quantities. The reason may be that the finer 
varieties of Bengali piece goods by then had not caught the fancy of 
Europeans to the same extent as plain, mixed or silk piece goods had. 
Secondly, the quality of these items, collected from Balasore seems 
not up to the sample as was desired by the Court. In a letter dated 6 
October 1677, Vincent, the Chief of Hugli wrote to Edmund Budgen, 
the Chief of Balasore. 

“...We cannot agree to have any cossai (khasa) or Mullmulls 
(mulmuls) provided there being very well acquainted that ye shorts are 
not these our Masters require and therefore order you not to buy one 
piece that Nillels, Ginghams, Romauls or Hummums we approved 
your giving out your money upon...” 

Nevertheless, in 1676, out of 5,000 pieces of mu/mn/s ordered to 
Bengal Factors, 3000 were contracted with the Balasore merchants.” 
In October 1678, the Factors had also in stock some 15,000 pieces of 
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khasas and mmu/mnu/s out of 28,000 pieces ordered.3! But the favourite 
varieties of Bengal, next to taffetas were ginghams and nillaes, as is evident 
from table 4.1. On 18 December 1676, the Court wrote to Hugli.*® 

“We would have you directly observe to send us the goods we 
order and if you exceed in any, let it be Taffaties (zaffetas) silk, Nillaes, 
fine coarses (khasa) and coloured ginghams... the coloured Ginghams 
sent are all Grayes stiff and without gloss; for the future you must mix 
them with Hair colour, green, yellow and Tawny to make them more 
soft, gentle and glossy.” 

From the above statement it is also obvious that Ahasa, the fine 
variety had just become popular in England along with the usual one. 

But the real impetus to textile trade of Orissa came only in the 
early eighties. During this time, the English investment in Bengal 
multiplied, as stated in the previous Chapter. The major investment 
was made in textiles. The Dutch also increased their exports to Holland 
and at the same time the merchants of Balasore, in addition to carrying 
on their South-East Asia voyages, resumed their trade with Ceylon. 
Moreover, by this time, there developed a special craze for Indian 
textiles in Europe because of its competitive edge. We have already 
said that an Act of 1678, forbade the import of French silk into 
England. This might have been the immediate reason for the increase 
of trade. It will therefore not be wrong to say that this decade was the 
“Golden Age” in the history of Orissa’s textile trade. 

In the early eighties, English investment in all the Factories in Bengal 
increased very rapidly. Balasore occupied the second largest place in 
terms of investment by the English. In 1681, 72,500 piece-goods were 
ordered in addition to 20 bales, from this place. The order increased 
to 162,000 pieces plush 16 bales in 1682 and 158,000 pieces plush 16 
bales in 1683.3 The order for all the well known varieties like sannoes, 
nillaes and ginghazms showed increase from the previous decade. The 
order for sanmnoes in 1681 was 25,000 pieces and in 1682 it was 30,000. 
The order for ginghams was 15,000 pieces and 30,000 respectively and 
for nillaes it was 18,000 and 36,000 respectively.* The order for rumals 
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also grew larger, as in 1681 jt was 7,500 pieces and in 1682 it was 
20,000 pieces.” But Balasore was not the only supplier of this cloth; 
the other important centres were Hugli and Dacca. The share of 
Balasore in these two years was 40% of the total number of mmals 
ordered from Bengal.” However, the most notable feature of the 
investment was the emphasis on more #t#ssar and mixed piece- goods 
and the virtual discarding of cotton piece-goods, which were to be 
secured from Hugli, Dacca and Malda. 

From 1681, the investment on some more mixed and #t#ssar varieties 
came to be emphasized. These consisted of soosies, tussar, rumals, tussar 
taffetas and /ungss. In 1681, 6,000 herba or tussar tajfetas were ordered by 
the Court. Similarly, order for 1,000 soosies was placed in the same 
year.” In 1682, the Court ordered 4,000 sooszes, 20,000 tussar taffetas 
and 20,000 tussar /ungies.”® The size of the order for all these cloths in 
1683 seems to be almost the same. 

Another feature may also be noted: very often the investment of 
the Company exceeded the order. For example, in 1681, Factors in 
Balasore contracted for 75,000 pieces of sannoes, ginghams and nillaes in 
three different investments,” which far exceeded the instructions given 
to them in 1680.“ It is to be noted that the order for 1682 was the 
largest and, throughout the period under review no calendar year seems 
to have provided more than this quantity. After 1683, the quantity 
ordered for gradually declined. For example, in 1684 the order for 
sannoes, ginghams and nillaes were 20,000, 15000 and 30,000 pieces 
respectively.” In 1686, the order for the same varieties was 1,000, 
8,000 and 20,000 pieces.*? In 1684 and 1686 the order for tussar cloth 
was 5,000 and 4,500 pieces respectively.” The order for tussar (gurrub) 
rumals in 1684 was 24,000 pieces and in 1686, 20,000.“ The above 
figures reveal that, except for tussar mumals, the demand for other 
varieties was declining gradually. The reason seems to be that the 
Company was now no more afraid of Dutch competition as it used 
to be in its early days of its trading operation. So to prevent weavers 
from being lured away by the Dutch, the Company had expanded its 
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business, by borrowing capital either locally or from outside. But the 
most convincing reason seems to be that, from the mid-eighties, the 
Company’s relations with the Bengal nawab was already strained, for 
which the Court had reduced the size of its order. 

Thus, it was the silk and mixed piece-goods of either tussar or 
mulberry varieties which were mostly in demand in England up to 
this point. Regarding taffetas the Court wrote to Hugli Council in 1684“, 

“Plains Taffetyes of all sorts are certainly the most staple 
Commodity that India affords and it is impossible for you ever to 
send us too many of them let it be your constant care to procure all 
that Possibly you can and if for want of Dyer’s you cannot have so 
many as you would made of dy’d Silke; get however what you can of 
then and send us to the rest Raw Taffatys w™; our drapers have found 
a way to dy and gloss here much better than formerly.” 

The Court very often asked the Council in Bengal to get the textiles 
manufactured keeping in view the preferences of consumers in 
Europe.In one of the letters Hugli Council wrote this to Balasore 
factors,“ 

“The honourable Company have thought good to order that their 
Coloured Ginghams must be made much better and stronger full 
length not grey but mixed of all variety of colours which we press un 
to you. Your sannaes they say are also generally so yellow they should 
be better drest and the Conjee have none been in it if you could have 
them drest as white and as fine as the Beetclaes at the fort (Fort St 
George) and they should sell much better.” 

During the period when the Company was at war with the Mughal 
government, it also exported nillaes. In 1688, the ship Rochester left 
Balasore carrying 61 bales of ni//aes and a small parcel of some new 
stuff.” 

But as has been said earlier, the cotton piece goods of Balasore 
could not match its //ssar cloths or cotton cloth of Bengal proper in 


the English market. The only cotton cloth from Balasore, which was 
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popular in England was sannoes. But, apparently this variety also had 
limited market in England. In 1676, the Court wrote to Hugli®, 

‘Wee finde you have this year sent us of Sannos 34,630 pieces 
more than ordered and so you doe yearly notwithstanding all wee 
have written to the contrary”. 

Obviously, by the close of the seventeenth century Balasore had 
lost its importance as a supplier of cotton piece- goods, particularly 
sannoes. For example, in 1685 we find that no contract for the supply 
of cotton piece goods in any significant quantities was entered. In this 
year, in three different investments, nillaes, ginghams, soosies, rumals and 
other tussar cloths were contracted. Among cotton piece goods only 
900 pieces adathis and a few Soro and Mohanpur sannoes were 
contracted.’ In the last decade of the seventeenth century also, only 
mixed piece goods of different varieties were supplied from Balasore.” 
In this decade, Radhanagar emerged as an important supplier of piece 
goods for the English. A factory was established here which was 
managed by a regular Factor. But, instead of supplying piece goods 
to Balasore, it supplied them to Calcutta. In 1690, a trial was made by 
collecting a few samples of cloths like gurrah, chucklas, rumals and soosies. 
It was also thought that they could not be collected in a better price 
anywhere else than there. Thereafter advance was given to purchase 
mahammad bannies, penniscoes, Iungies elachies and charkanas which were to 
be collected in two month.” 

The Dutch trade in this decade was marked by a gradual decline 
of transactions with Japan and the expansion of exports to 
Amsterdam. Their export of Orissan textiles was considerable, 
considering the large amount of data regarding the export of mixed 
piece-goods from Bengal available to us. But proportionately these 
mixed piece goods were fewer than the cotton piece-goods exported 
throughout the period under review.” The Dutch also procured some 
cotton piece goods from Orissa, which were not only exported to 
Europe, but also to other countries in Europe and Asia. For example, 


in 1675, cotton rumals of Pipli were reported to have been very useful 
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in the trade with Spain and Turkey.” In the last decade of the 
seventeenth century, the procurement of some mixed piece -goods 
like ginghams and rumals suffered due to the rebellion of Sobha Singh 
of Midnapore. But the end of the revolt led to a significant increase in 
the amount of Bengal textiles sent to Batavia for export to Holland in 
1698-1699. 


II 


The duty-free import of Indian textiles was not often welcomed by 
all sections of the population in England. Its adverse effect on the 
weaving industry of England was particularly apprehended by the 
eighties of the seventeenth century. As late as the last decade of this 
century, there was a widespread agitation against the cheaper stuffs 
and calicoes, imported from East Indies by the Spitalfields weavers, 
who had flourished through the manufacture of silks. In the eighties 
of the seventeenth century, the demand for these goods fell, and this 
was attributed by the artisans to the fact that the East India Company 
were importing and selling manufactured silks at a price much lower 
than that at which the home-made produce could be offered. A similar 
outcry was raised by the dyers and linen drapers against the importation 
of calicoes already stained or printed. This, they alleged, threatened an 
important English industry with destruction. Behind all this stood the 
Turkey Company, which was upset by the competition from raw-silk 
brought from the East Indies and the general body of woollen 
manufacturers, who were opposed to the import of all kinds of silk 
and cotton goods which they claimed injured their business”. 
Amidst this wave of resentment, a bill was introduced in Parliament 
in 1696, which restrained “the wearing of silks, printed calicoes etc. 
imported from the East Indies. “But the bill was allowed to drop on 
the ground that the silk dyers, who had as much right to be considered 
as the weavers, would lose the benefit of dyeing the Indian white silks; 
and that, as regards calicoes, only 5% of those imported were already 
stained or printed, and that any impediment put in the way of their 
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use would merely benefit the German and Scotch linen 


manufacturers.” 


However, the effort to prohibit the import of Indian calicoes was 
continued and, in 1697, another bill was introduced but this was rejected 
by the House of Commons.” Finally, an Act was passed in 1700 which 
forbade the use of wearing of “all wrought silks, Bengalies, and stuffs 
mixed with silk or herbs, of the manufacture of Persia, China, or Fast 
India and all calicoes painted, dyed, printed or stained there.” ° A 
penalty of £200 was imposed in case such articles were discovered in 
any one’s house or if any one was engaged in this trade. The import 
was permitted to the extent of re-exportation and as a step to 
compensate the merchants engaged in this trade, the duty was reduced 
by the amount of drawback allowed on re-exportation.” 

The above Act was without doubt directed particularly against the 
silk or /ussar piece- goods of Bengal though it also made a reference 
to the manufacturer of Persia, China and East India. The result was 
that, from the beginning of the eighteenth century silk piece goods as 
well as mixed ones lost their predominance in the English East India 
Company's export.” However, it could not do any harm to the plain 
white cotton calicoes and muslins which were printed in England. The 
consumers in England were so habituated to the painted and printed 
Indian calicoes that they began to purchase these things from the English. 
Even these English calicoes now became the wear of the poor who 
purchased them at cheap prices.’ 

Thus, the result of the Act of 1700 was “an increase in the import 
of white calicoes and muslins which were then printed in England”®®, 
Hence, now the weaver’s frustration was directed not against the Indian 
manufacturers but the Company, who imported them, which competed 
with the domestic product. There followed a series of riots in June 
1719, which were firmly suppressed by the authorities. But, at last, the 
Parliament succumbed to pressure and, in 1720, another Act was 
passed, which asserted that the use of printed calicoes was prejudicial 
to the interest of the woollen manufacturers.” Finally, in 1722, a penalty 
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of £5 was imposed on anyone found wearing such stuffs, a mulct of 
£20 on any seller of these, and a like penalty for making use of those 
fabrics in beds or other furniture. The muslins, neck-cloths, and fustians 
were excepted “ and a like favour was extended to calicoes dyed all 


blue.” 


III 


Against this background we will discuss the textile trade of Orissa in 
the eighteenth century. So far this century is concerned, for Orissa it 
was a period marked by stagnation. We have already mentioned in the 
previous chapter that in the late nineties, Balasore’s trade with South- 
East Asia and Ceylon had virtually come to an end. Though we have 
no specific data to compute the textile trade with these regions, it can 
be said that its textile trade carried on by Asian merchants with these 
regions had come to an end. As textiles constituted the main item of 
export to Southeast Asia, the decline of shipping was a blow to the 
export of this commodity. However, the export to Maldives of some 
ordinary piece-goods increased as a result of growth in shipping. For 
example, the export increased from 1,200 pieces in 1680-81 to 2,600 
pieces in 1699-1700.% But this increase was less than proportionate to 
the decline of shipping with Ceylon and Southeast Asia. But Maldives 
was a major recipient of only foodstuffs, not textiles. Therefore, in 
the absence of major Asian merchants, the European Companies 
remained the only textile traders in Orissa. 

As has already been said, the result of the Act of 1700 was the 
increase of export of white cotton calicoes and muslins from India. 
Orissa could not take advantage of this situation, obviously due to 
less demand of her cotton piece-goods in England. The gainer under 
these circumstances was Bengal proper. 

After an initial setback, from 1700, the export picked up and 
showed an upward curve from 1709 up to 1720.“ The Act of 1720, 
however, did not stop the importation of piece goods as they were 
allowed to come to England on condition of being re-exported. As a 
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result, Amsterdam and Rotterdam became the chief markets of these 
goods, especially Indian wrought silk, Bengal mixed stuffs and calicoes 
painted, dyed, printed or stained in those ports.” So the exportation 
of mixed piece goods from Orissa continued, though presumably on 
a smaller scale. In fact, they were not only sold in Europe but also in 
Africa. We find from the account of Lockyer that “Balasore Ginghams” 
were sold in Cape of Good Hope around 1706.® But the position of 
Balasore as the investment centre had become quite insignificant in 
Bengal. We may take into consideration three different years of the 
Company’s investment in Bengal in different factories in order to 


ascertain the relative importance of Balasore.” 


Table 4.2 


Calcutta 


Kasimbazar 
Dacca 
Patna 250 
Balasore & Jagdea 72 
(Only 
Balasore) 


The above table, makes it clear that unlike the seventeenth century 
the position of Balasore was downgraded considerably in the 
eighteenth. This was largely due to loss of importance of her mixed 
piece-goods and the rising demand for fine muslins of Bengal. Of 
course, some of Balasore’s usual a4rangs in Midnapore district including 
Radhanagar and Kasijurah now started supplying cloths to Calcutta. 
This considerably reduced the importance of Balasore. Kasijurah in 
fact became a major supplier of fine cotton piece goods to Calcutta, 
which is indicated by the following table for the year 1727-28. In this 
year, the Calcutta Council made contract with the following banias for 
supplying different cotton piece goods.” 
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1. Samsundar Seth 


Name of 

EO PN Po Po 
Mulmu! 

Mulmul 

Mulmul fine 
Mulmul superfine 
Mulmul superfine 
Mulmul superfine 
Dorea 


2. Jagannath Seth 


Name of 
cotton cloth Pieces 


Mulmul 
Mulmul 
Mulmul fine 
Mulmul superfine 
Mulmul 

Mulmul superfine 
Dorea 


Name of 
cotton cloth 
Mulmul 
Dorea 
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Besides contacting the above, the Company also made contract 
with seventeen other merchants separately in the same year to supply 
9145 pieces of mu/mu/ and dorea in an investment of Rs 1,57,350.” 
Thus, with the rise of Kasijurah as a major investment centre for cotton 
piece- goods for the Company, it was not Balasore but Calcutta port 
which benefited most. 

Nevertheless, both Balasore and Radhanagar were recognised 
throughout the period covered in the study as the supplier of mixed- 
piece goods of cotton-tussar varieties, like, nilaes, ginghams, peniscoes, Iungis, 
chaklas, charconas, tepoys and soosies.” It is not possible for us to compute 
the yearly export or contract of these piece- goods in each of these 
places. However, the following table is a typical example of contract 
in Olmara for these piece goods to be supplied to Balasore in 1754.” 


Table-4.3 
2,000 pieces of chacklaes 
700 pieces of tepoys 
350 pieces of tepoys 
200 pieces of charkhanas 
1,000 pieces of peniscoes 
600 pieces of ginghams 
700 pieces of nillaes 
350 pieces of nillaes 
700 pieces of nillaes 
6,600 pieces Total 


But the trade of the Company was not only restricted to tussar Or 
mixed piece goods. It also continued to procure other cotton piece 
goods. The Dutch Company used to export coarse calicoes of Balasore 
to Indonesia.” In the eighteenth century the French East India Company 
started their trade in Bengal including Balasore. In 1712 the French 
Company traded in sannoes there.” Moreover, sannoes was still in demand 
in the English market. In 1718, the Court of Directors of the English 
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East India Company ordered 7,000 pieces of sannoes to be procured 
though by February 1719 they could procure no more than 3,993 
pieces.” In the same year, Harry Clare, the Factor contracted for supply 
of 4,000 pieces of sannoes to be collected in June.” From then on, we 
find the Company collecting this sort of items regularly along with 
other cotton piece goods. For example, in 1722, the Calcutta Council 
sent 4,000 Madras rupees to Balasore to be invested in sannoes. In that 
year they again remitted 8,000 rupees for investment in the same cloth.” 
In September 1720, the Council in Calcutta received a letter from 
Harry Clare, the Chief of Balasore that a French Chief had arrived 
there with “large sum of money” to invest in sannoes which might 
hinder the investment of that year.” In 1721, the Balasore Factors 
baled 2,000 pieces of sannoes and were to send 3 bales more.” In 
1722, Mr Cole, the Chief of Balasore Factory gave seven thousand 
rupees as dadany to the weavers for supply of sannoes.” In 1733, the 
Calcutta Council decided to invest on a trial basis in gurrahs, a coarse 
cotton textile in Balasore.’ In 1735, Mr. Coterworth, the Chief at 
Balasore issued strict orders ‘to have the sannoes better made and free 
from the faults complained of.® In 1741, some “Extraordinary Fine” 
sannoes were baled in Balasore with great care.” Besides, mulmu! and 
dimify were also occasionally procured at Balasore. In 1741, the 
merchants of Calcutta were contracted to provide 500 pieces of 
Balasore mulmul/s and 500 pieces of Kasijurah dories along with other 
varieties.®In 1723, the Company factor at Balasore supplied 36 bales 
of sanooes and 100 pieces of dimity.® Kasijuah was particularly famous 
for its fine mu/u2’ which the Company perhaps was procuring regularly 
in the eighteenth century. By the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Company also regularly purchased Balasore ms/m#/s, though in vastly 
reduced quantities.’ 

Thus, throughout the period covered by our study, Orissa was an 
important centre for textile trade. In the eighteenth century it lost its 
predominance, which it had in the seventeenth century, but still it was 
patronised by Europeans for the procurement of certain varieties. 
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IV 


The primary importance of the Ginge/ly Coast throughout the period 
under review derived from its grain trade. But in spite of it this coast, 
as has been said, provided all varieties of Coromandel! textiles. In the 
seventeenth century, the Dutch collected a type of coarse cloth called 
dungé cloth in Bimlipatam for export to Ceylon.” However, the Dutch 
used this port mainly for the procurement of rice. 

As a textile-exporting centre, this region rose to fame only in the 
eighteenth century. The emergence of Vizagpatam and Ganjam has 
already been discussed in the previous chapter. In this period, the main 
textile- exporting centres for the Europeans were Vizagpatam, Ganjam 
and Bimlipatam. The most important of these three was Vizagpatam, 
which prospered at the cost of Masulipatam. It is not possible to talk 
in detail about the trade carried on by the Asian merchants. Suffice it 
to say that all the varieties had a very good market in Southeast Asia. 
Apart from textiles, the Portuguese and the Dutch exported coarse 
long-cloths, otherwise known as Guinea or Negro-cloth to West Africa. 
These were available mainly in Bimlipatam and the Ganjam area.” 
However, it was the trade with Europe which was the most important 
fact of the textile trade in the eighteenth century. 

The English East India Company collected mainly Salarpore, long- 
cloth and betthi/is for Europe. In the previous century, Ganjam acted as 
a feeding port to Bimlipatam or Vizagpatam. Its cloths were 
presumably cheaper for this reason. But, in the eighteenth century, this 
port became a hive of activity. The English used to bring textiles to 
Vizagpatam, from where they were carried to Fort St. George. 

It is not possible for us to calculate precisely the year-wise contract 
for each variety of textiles. But it can be said that, from the first decade 
of the eighteenth century, the English East India Company was keen 
to exploit the full potential of its business here. Though the general 
export from this region were salampore, long- cloth and bettilies, the 


Company also tried to start trading in some other varieties, which 
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were earlier supplied by Masulipatam. For example, in 1712, the 
Vizagpatam Council made an enquiry about Berhampur chintge, chey goods 
and neckecloths,”” though the result did not prove to be fruitful. In the 
same year, the merchants of Dasharoon offered 3,000 pieces of Iqzarees 
and 4,000 ginghamms sheets.” The Vizagpatam Council then sent the 
musters of gingham sheets Iszarees, striped Bettellas and sailcloth to Fort St. 
George, where the Council accepted only sailcloth and rejected other 
varieties.” From then on, the business in Vizagpatam expanded rapidly. 
It is not possible for us to compute the year-wise contract of the 
Council with local merchants, but we may consider 1729 as a typical 
year for Vizagpatam. Of course, between 1724 and 1733 a general 
decline in the investment of the English in the Coromandel Coast 
became visible. But this decline was felt particularly in Madras and 
Fort St. David, and, during this time, the northern region “made up in 
some measure for the failures of the south.” Again the trade in the 
years 1727 and 1729 constituted an exception.” Our selection of 1729 
will not therefore seriously bias our conclusion. 
Table-4.4 
VIZAGAPATAM 


CT NE 


Long cloth ordinary 


Salampores ordinary 


Salampores Fine 


From 1734 the investment in the Coromandel picked up again. 
But, while Madras itself showed no great improvement, Madopallam, 
along with Gingel/y ports Vizagapatam and Ingeram showed steady 
improvement. But this was short-lived, and again from 1741 there 
began a decline. From then onwards English investment suffered 
consistently due to a number of internal and external difficulties.” We 
may again take up the year 1746’ for a comparison with the year 
1729. 
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Table-4.5 
VIZAGAPATAM 


Long cloth As such can be 


procured 


Salampores As such can be 


procured 
Long cloth i 2,000 pieces 
Salampores i 2,000 pieces 


However, the comparison of the two tables 4.4 and 4.5 do not 
indicate any particular trend. While the demand for ordinary varieties 
was considerable in 1729, the Company’s stand in 1746 is not clear in 
this regard. But the demand for the finer varieties of /ongcloth and 
salampores, there was a marked improvement, though the quantity 
contracted was not impressive. We can therefore say that English 
investment in the Gingelly Coast did not suffer to any considerable extent 
in the forties. 

To sum up, the eighteenth century was a period of prosperous 
textile trade for the Ginge/ly Coast. While the Bengal portion of Orissa 
showed a decline, this region rose into prominence following the decline 
of Masulipatam. 
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Chapter 5 


Export II: Foodstuffs and 
Commodities used as Ballast 


In the previous chapter we have discussed the trade in textiles, which 
was the most important item of export from Orissa during the period 
under review in terms of monetary value. But there were many other 
commodities, which served as ballast in a ship. 

Almost all the ships needed some ballast goods on their voyages. 
Commodities used for these purposes were foodstuffs, saltpetre, 
cotton yarn, sugar and cownies etc. depending upon their availability. 
Generally, these goods were not the main merchandise in a ship. 
However, certain items such as foodstuffs in certain sectors were 
primary or main merchandise. For example, Ceylon and Maldives 
depended exclusively upon the Orissa coast and Bengal for the rice 
they consumed. Rice therefore constituted the main item of export to 
these places from Orissa followed by textiles and other items. Of 
course, rice was carried to these places mainly by Asian merchants. For 
this reason it is difficult to say that the Asian shipping to these places 
took rice only as ballast. However, in addition to rice, it took few 
other foodstuffs and commodities to ballast the ship. Similarly, all the 
European ships on their return voyage to Europe carried saltpetre, 
sugar, cotton yarn and cowries etc. to ballast their ships. In this chapter 
we will discuss the export of these commodities from Orissa. 
Foodstuffs 
Foodstuffs constituted an important item of export in the maritime 
trade of Orissa. Her two neighbours, Bengal and Coromandel 
constituted an important source of rice trade in the history of this 


oceanic trade. Generally, the entire eastern coast of India exported to 
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different Asiatic countries products such as cotton textiles of both 
finer and coarser varieties and foodstuffs. However, during the period 
covered by our study, as a result of the boom in the seventeenth 
century Asiatic trade, the three regions namely Bengal, Coromandel 
and Orissa emerged as exporters of specific commodities to definite 
regions. 

Bengal sent to Gujarat, the Persian Gulf and Europe her typical 
finer varieties of cotton-textiles, raw silk and sugar, while its inland 
neighbour, Bihar exported saltpetre to Europe and opium to the 
Indonesian archipelago. The Coromandel Coast retained its role as 
the major supplier of cotton-textiles to Ceylon, Southeast Asia and to 
Europe in a smaller quantity. The export of foodstuffs was carried 
out from Orissa, which sent them to Ceylon, the Maldives and the 
Coromandel Coast. Though this trade was a secondary field of 
operation during the period under review, so far as the Indian Ocean 
as a whole is concerned, Orissa earned the distinction of being the 
major supplier of foodstuffs to these places. 

I 

What could be the reason for the dominant role of Orissa in the 
export of foodstuffs during our period? For a region to be able to 
export food grains regularly there should be not only adequate 
production, but also surpluses over consumption. Contemporary 
sources attest to the fertility of Orissa as well as its rich agricultural 
production. In the later half of the seventeenth century Thomas Bowrey 
found the Gingelly Coast “most delicate country for the use of man.... 
And the land aboundinge with all Necessaries for the Sustainance of 
mankind.” ! To him, this was “one of the most fertile lands in the 
universe” * where “they have annually 3 crops, each yieldinge great 
Encrease?....” and “...their butter and rice and Oyle the best in India. 
Their Oyle is for the most part made of Mustard seeds and is vendible 
all India and South Seas over..” * This oil, which was needed for the 
preparation of food and other daily uses, was called “Gingelly of!” in 


contemporary literature. The coast derived its name from this oil-seed 
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found in plenty in that area.’ In the portion of Orissa adjoining Bengal, 
Alexander Hamilton, who had been to this place in 1708, observed 
that rice was available in abundance in almost all the regions between 
Ganjam and Balasore. The other products, available in plenty included 
butter, sugar and wheat.’ 

The question now arises as to whether Orissa enjoyed any surplus 
of food-grains over consumption during the period under review or 
not. Though we have no statistical data, some inferences can nevertheless 
be made in this regard on the basis of the evidence relating to the 
nineteenth century. In the second half of this century, Balasore still 
exported large quantities of rice and paddy to coastal India and different 
neighbouring countries. This was due to the large surplus of the grain 
in that district alone. ‘The Statistical Reporter’ for April 1876 states’: 

“The district of Balasore is vast rice plain, in which, besides the 
fringes of Jungle along the Sea-Board to the East, and along the edge 
of the hill country to the west the spots of uncultivated land occupy a 
very small space. A census made by Mr. (Now Sir Henry) Rickets, in 
the year 1832, returned the population at 322 persons to the square 
mile, and the census of 1872 fixes it at 373 persons. Compared, 
therefore, the pressure of the population has been, and still is, light. 
Excepting narrow strips along the banks of the rivers, and the little 
garden plots in the homesteads of the peasants, where miscellaneous 
crops are grown, it may be broadly stated that the whole district 
produces rice, and nothing but rice. The yield exceeds the requirements 
of the people considerably in ordinary years and largely in favourable 
years...” 

The above report makes three suggestions: First, at least, until 1872, 
when the population of the district was 373 persons per square mile, 
the pressure on land was still light. Secondly, until then, there was hardly 
any uncultivable land in the district, which means that by that time all 
the cultivable land was under the plough. Thirdly, the entire district 
produced mainly rice and nothing else. The most important statement 


for our requirement in this report is that “the yield exceeds the 
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requirements of the people considerably in ordinary years and largely 
in favourable years.” Though it is not possible to estimate the population 
during the period under study, we can still arrive at some tentative 
conclusions in this regard. For example, from 1832 to 1872 the 
population increased from 322 to 372 persons per square mule, which 
means there was an increase of 51 persons per square mile in forty 
years. If these two figures (51 persons and 40 years) are again used for 
our purposes then, in 1792, the population should stand at 271 persons 
per square mile. According to Irfan Habib’s calculation, the Indian 
population increased by above 33% from 1600 to 1800.° So, if this 
rate is applied to Balasore, then her population stood at 208.67 per 
square mile around 1600, which means that the population during the 
period under review should be a little more than 208 and less than 271 
persons per square mile.’ The report further states that there was some 
uncultivated land only in the hill country to the west. Conceding the 
fact that all the cultivable land was not exploited and that a part of 
them still lay waste during the period covered by our study owing to 
less pressure of population, the district should still have a larger surplus 
than in the nineteenth century. The reason was that in this period, more 
fertile land was likely to have been used and, secondly, the increase of 
land supply in the nineteenth century was likely to be less than 
proportionate to the increase in population. In other words, even if 
less cultivable land was under the plough during the period, which 
was supposed to be more fertile, the pressure of population was 
likely to be lighter than in the nineteenth century.!’ Considering all these 
points, the yield during this period considerably exceeded local 
requirements. Though the data for other districts are not available and 
assuming that the pressure of population on land was lighter in Balasore 
than in any other district, the state of agricultural production there, say 
Cuttack or Puri district, was not likely to be far behind. Like Balasore, 
they were also situated in arable tracts. Similarly, nothing can be said 
about the Ginge/ly Coast, but here Bowrey mentions that they produced 
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3 crops annually and “each yieldings great Encrease, and 
notwithstanding the Seas Coast as also the Inland be extraordinary 
populous, yet they transport above 10000 Gross of grains yearly...” 

The history of grain-trade in Orissa dates back to as early as the 
commencement of her sea-trade, which perhaps began in the post- 
Mauryan period. The first definite evidence of such nature is available 
from Haudud U7’ A/am, a ninth or tenth- century account written by an 
anonymous Persian geographer, who mentions the export of 
provisions such as corn to Sarnadib (Sumatra) from Nubin(?), a port 
town in the frontier of Bhauma country” (the Bhauma dynasty king of 
Orissa). From then onwards, we do not come across any evidence of 
a similar nature until the arrival of the Portuguese at the turn of the 
sixteenth century. It seems that the traders were mainly engaged in 
coastal trade exporting rice to the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar.” 
In the later half of the sixteenth century, Caesar Frederick observed 
that every year in the port of Orissa twenty-five to thirty ships carried 
rice, oil, butter, long pepper and ginger along with textiles.” This view 
was supported by Ralph Fitch of the same period who mentioned 
that every year ships from other parts of Portuguese India, 
Negapatanam, Sumatra, Malacca and diverse other places arrived at 
Hijli to carry rice, cotton, cloth, sugar, long pepper and butter.” At the 
turn of the seventeenth century, Schorer in 1608 observed the arrival 
of ships from Orissa or Gingelly Coast at Pulicat with rice, butter and 
gingelly seeds.!° About a decade later, Pelsaert — the Dutch factor at 
Agra noted that the Portuguese every year carried rice, butter, gingelly 
seeds and Bengal muslin from the ports of Satgaon and Pipli to Malacca 
and Maccao. Grains were also exported to Agra from these regions 
both by land and river-route.” 

However these travel accounts do not make it possible for us to 
compare the importance of Orissa as a grain-exporting province to 
that of other grain-exporting regions, say Bengal or Konkan Coast. 
But, in the early eighties of the sixteenth century, Caesar Frederick 
wrote about Satgaon that the merchants every year lade “thirty or five 
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and thirty ships, great and small, with rice, cloth of Bunbast of divers 
sorts, Lacca, great abundance of sugar... and many other sorts of 
merchandise.” !® Thus, the number of thirty or thirty-five ships arriving 
in Satgaon every year was not far ahead of twenty-five to thirty ships 
in the port of Orissa. It can be said that Orissa in the exportation of 
foodstuffs was not far behind her neighbour Bengal in the sixteenth 
century. Similarly, for the seventeenth century, we do not have precise 
information on the volume of trade in foodstuffs carried from various 
port, situated in Orissa. We will therefore have to estimate it on the 
basis of the number of vessels operating in the ports. 

In the first half of this century, “over one hundred vessels”, 
observed Manrique, “are yearly loaded up in the ports of Bengal with 
only rice, sugar, fats, oils, wax and other similar articles.” !” The most 
frequented ports in Bengal according to him were Hugli, Pipli and 
Balasore and the other ports to him “being less used are less well 
known.” ® The busiest port in his time in Bengal was, without doubt, 
Hugli. The other ports in this period in Bengal proper included Satgaon, 
Sripur and Chittagong,’ all being the centre of grain trade but found 
in a declining condition. Even if all these ports in Bengal proper 
including Hugli accounted for more than fifty vessels, say, about sixty, 
the remaining forty vessels could be sailing mainly from the Bengal 
portion of Orissa Coast extending from Hijli to Puri.® But if the 
ports of Gingel/ly Coast are taken into account, then no fewer than 
twenty to twenty-five vessels could have been accounted for in these 
rice surplus regions. Bowrey also states that “for the better transportage 
of the before mentioned commodities (grains and calicoes) ships and 
vessels in great Numbers resort hither (Gingelly Coast) to harbour in 
namely Corango, Vizagapatam, Bimlipatam, Wattasa and 


Manichapatam.” ® Taking all these into consideration every year we 
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can safely conclude that at least more than sixty vessels must have been 


loaded in the sea-coast of Orissa with rice and other foodstuffs. 


HI 


To begin with, Gingelly Coast, traditionally the coast of Coromandel 
(beyond Godavari) depended upon her for the supply of rice. This 
dependency, though not absolute, was still not inconsiderable. Generally, 
some areas in southern Coromandel produced sufficient rice, but, 
when any natural calamity struck, they failed to meet their needs and 
imported rice from the Orissa coast. The places to which it exported 
rice would therefore depend on the supply situation there. If there 
was any shortage in central or southern Coromandel, almost all the 
shipments would be directed from Bimlipatam, Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam to ports like Pulicat, Madras, Sadrasapatam and Porto 
Novo.” But, if there was no shortage here, then rice from Gingelly 
was exported to Achin, Malacca, Ceylon, Maldives and even to west 
Asia.” From 1570 onwards, a growth of population in the port town 
Masulipatam took place.To feed this growing population, increasing 
importance was given to the annual coastal gqafi/a from Orissa and 
Bengal. Every year, at least thirty to forty ships from the Orissa coast 
loaded with rice and other merchandise sailed for this port and other 
southern Coromandel ports between the end of January and early 
March. 

Ports like Pulicat and San Thome regularly imported rice from 
Orissa. In the twenties of the seventeenth century, the Dutch presence 
in the waters of the eastern coast antagonized the Portuguese.They 
therefore tried to blockade some of the Indian rice boats from the 
Orissa coast going to Pulicat, the newly established Dutch settlement. 
But the latter, as a counter measure, not only protected the boats of 
Orissa, but were also successful in diverting all of them to their own 
settlement and prevented them from going to the Portuguese settlement 
of San Thome. As a result, food shortage in the latter place became 
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so chronic that seventy families fled to Pulicat as refugees.” This 
example indicates the extent of the dependence of some of the regions 
of Coromandel on Orissa’s rice. 

From the thirties of the seventeenth century the Dutch participation 
in rice trade became significant. In the early thirties and forties, their 
Council at Batavia needed Indian rice to feed their colonies in Batavia 
and Malacca. The bulk of the rice, which Coromandel Factors supplied 
to them, came from Orissa and Bengal.” But the trade from this coast 
received a rich impetus, particularly in the mid-seventeenth century, 
largely due to the increased participation by the Dutch and the English. 
The Dutch exported rice from Bimlipatam, where they founded a 
Factory in 1651, especially to procure rice. This rice they exported 
mainly to Masulipatam, Ceylon and Narsapur.” The Dutch records of 
September 1645 to September 1646 give us the quantum of export 
of rice and other foodstuffs from Orissa ports to Pulicat. As per the 
calculation of Sanjay Subrahmanyam, during this one year, 53,518 kgs 
of rice, 110,498 kgs of paddy, 150 jars of oil and clarified 
butter,210,895 kgs of sesamum, or gingelly oil and 25,609 kgs of 
pulses were exported to these ports.® As regards the English, it seems 
that, until this time, rice trade from this coast was not a part of their 
official policy. They exported their rice mainly through private traders 
to Fort St. George.” 

The fact that the rice trade in Bimlipatam was no less profitable is 
evident from the constant quarrel between the Sher-I-/ashkar of Cicacole 
and the Dutch Factors over the former’s monopolistic attitude to this 
trade. The Government of that place was generally formed at 
exorbitant rates, which induced the governors of that place to extort 
money by all possible means. For this reason the Dutch procurement 
of rice involved constant haggling over prices and “when there was a 
change of governor, it was paid or contracted for.” 32 A crisis was 
precipitated when several Dutch Factors got arrested and the factory 
was occupied by the Sher-I-/ashkar's men. But, in spite of this trouble, 
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the Dutch persisted with the Factory as it was one of the chief sources 
for the supply of rice to Ceylon.” By this time, the Dutch demand for 
rice in Ceylon had increased considerably because of the growth of 
many coastal townships. After 1658, the Dutch established new ports 
and administrative settlements, which had to be fed.” Traditionally, 
the Ginge/ly Coast was regarded as the rice-bowl for Ceylon. The export 
of rice took place regularly from small to big vessels, and this process 
was intensified if there was any acute scarcity in Ceylon. The Dutch 
therefore retained the Factory at Bimlipatam in spite of facing local 
troubles. In the mean time, they also obtained a farman from the king 
of Golconda in 1676. However, the Sher-in-/ashkar refused to honour 
this. He also refused to abide by the orders for the restitution of the 
rice due from the ex-Governor of Bimlipatam and the toll forcibly 
collected in contravention of the farman. Thus, failing to secure 
satisfaction by peaceful means, the Dutch now decided to blockade 
the entire coast in 1677. The result was the complete stoppage of the 
movement of rice, the main commodity of trade in this region, to 
Masulipatam and its areas adjacent to it. As a result, pressure was put 
on the Sher-I-/ashkar from Masulipatam and Golconda to accept a 
compromise, which he did by accepting the Companys term and the 
Dutch returned to Bimlipatam in 1678.” They continued to export 
rice to Ceylon from here and Negapatam until the mid-eighteenth 
century.” 

As regards the English East India Company, it seems that, until 
1687, the Company did not import any rice from the Gingelly Coast. 
But in 1687, their commercial contact with Bengal suffered severely 
following the quarrel and war with the nawab. From now on, 
Coromandel became a consistently rice-deficit area. In this year, there 
Occurred a severe crisis in Madras following a famine there when “all 
sorts of grain and provisions (became) excessive scarce and dear.” In 
such a situation, the Council in Fort St. George decided that, if their 
ships could not import any grain and provisions from Bengal, then, 
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out of the three ships to Bay, at least two should be dispatched to 
Vazagapatam or Pandormarks (?) to procure grain.”’ It seems that 
after this, rice was bought regularly from Vazagapatam. In 1688, the 
Company made an attempt, perhaps their first, to procure rice from 
Ganjam,’*® which thereafter became a regular exporter to Fort St. 


George. 
II 


In the Bengal portion of Orissa, the main rice-exporting port in this 
period was Balasore, though we have evidence that her two neighbours, 
Pipli and Kanika, at the Point Palmyra also exported rice at the close 
of the seventeenth century and the first half of the eighteenth century.” 
In the entire period under review, the price of provisions in Bengal 
was fairly cheap and cheaper than at any other part in India, which 
induced its merchants to carry on trade profitably, not only with other 
ports of India but also with Southeast Asia, Ceylon, Maldives and 
ports in western India.* 

The prices of provisions in Bengal were dependent upon many 
local factors, the most important of which was seasonal harvest. The 
prices of various provisions in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, provided to us by Om Prakash on the basis of Dutch records 
do not indicate any particular trend, either upward or downward. For 
example, in 1658-59, rice was available at 49 rupees per 100 maunds. In 
1661-62, the price of 100 maunds was 48 rupees. But in 1665-66, it 
was 27 rupees and, again in 1670-71, it was as high as 66. In 1693-94, 
it was 39 and in 1700-1701 it was 160. But the normal price range lay 
between 39 and 49 rupees per 100 maunds,*” which comes at 2 to 22 
manunds per rupee. But in small marts, which were less frequented, rice 
was available at a far cheaper price. For example, in 1690, Calcutta 
Factors asked Balasore factors to procure rice, and the latter reported 
that in Pipli it was available at 3 maunds per rupee, but in November it 
would be 5 maunds or more.“ In Radhanagar in Midnapore district it 
was available at 4 maunds per rupee.“ But in a place like Kanika, the 
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price was mentioned usually as 7 maunds per rupee (boiled rice), but in 
years of good harvest, it was also available at 14 maunds per rupee.* 

These data enable us to refute the view of Moreland, who held 
that the prices of provisions in Bengal registered a rise in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, largely due to the import of bullion 
by Europeans. His view is based on a petition presented in 1658 by 
some English factors at Hugli for an increase in the allowance for 
housekeeping charges on account of prices of provisions having 
trebled.* Both Susil Chaudhuri and Om Prakash have criticized this 
view by presenting data as well as by advancing a number of arguments. 
To them, the bullion could not have caused any price revolution in 
Bengal because the metallic coin was not used widely in general 
transactions. Most of the Mughal mansabdars, who were assigned posts 
on a temporary basis here accumulated huge sums of money during 
their tenure and remitted them on transfer or retirement. Similarly, 
rich Gujarati merchants who accumulated huge wealth by means of 
trade remitted it to their homeland. Some of the bullion was also 
remitted to Agra in the form of revenue. Apart from this, most of 
the gold was hoarded. All these factors prevented the imported bullion 
from significantly affecting the general price level.“ This view was 
particularly true in case of Orissa, where the use of metallic currency 
was exceptionally rare and the revenue was collected in the form of 
rice throughout the period under review.” 

The procurement and export were absolutely dependent upon the 
state of agricultural production every year, which was largely affected 
by natural factors such as floods and famines.“ Only during periods 
of scarcity export was banned to check any rise in prices; otherwise, 
the rulers seemed to have encouraged the export of foodstuffs. A 
Dutch report in 1686 mentions that rice, wheat, butter and oil were 
untaxed articles in Bengal.’ However, only at the close of the period 
under review, there was a serious impact on the price of rice. This was 
due to political disturbances in Bengal and frequent Maratha raids. In 
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1743, the English Factor reports that the weavers of Balasore could 
get only 10 seers of rice per rupee.® 

As far as the rice trade from the port of Balasore is concerned, 
Ceylon was its major destination in the seventeenth century. In contrast 
to the merchants of Gingelly, Balasore merchants sent their rice in 
very large vessels, which were about 300 to 600 tonnes, to Ceylon. 
This traffic not only brought a good profit to the merchants of Balasore, 
but was also very important for the economy of Ceylon. Generally, 
Ceylon secured the bulk of her rice from the Bengal region, which 
was cheaper than the rice of the Canara Coast.’! Rice trade with Balasore 
was therefore more vigorous than that with the Canara Coast although 
the latter was much nearer. 

The main commodity which the merchants of Bengal purchased 
from Ceylon was elephant, which was in great demand among both 
the Hindu and Muslim aristocracies in Orissa and Bengal. This exchange 
of elephant and rice very often left a surplus of cash in favour of 
Ceylon.” Hence this trade was more beneficial to Ceylon than to the 
merchants of Bengal, because the former not only got the bulk of its 
rice cheaply to feed her population but also earned a good income by 
selling elephants. By the mid-seventeenth century, the number of 
elephants in the forests in the interior multiplied because they expanded 
as a result of de-population.” For this reason, by this time, the rice- 
elephant trade was a brisk one. It will also be not wrong to say that the 
economy of Ceylon was intimately linked to this trade. 

It has already been mentioned in Chapter III that, after the Dutch 
occupation of Ceylon in 1658, this traffic was disrupted because of 
the monopolistic tendency of the Dutch. In the main ports of Gale 
and Jaffnapatam they not only banned trade between the Ceylonese 
and the Bengali merchants but also fixed the prices of the commodities 
which they were likely to trade. Again, the merchants had to be satisfied 
with the quality of the commodity offered. In fact, this restriction was 
imposed not only in case of elephants, but also other Ceylonese and 
Indian products like areca nuts, conch-shells, cinnamon and cloths. 
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This traffic totally came to a standstill in 1668-69, when of the 28 
ships sailing from Balasore to different destinations not a single was 
bound for Ceylon. When the local Dutch Factors insisted upon the 
merchants sending few ships to Ceylon the latters told them they would 
earn double the profit by sending their ships to Tenassarim, Maldives 
and Achin.™ 

Though for Orissa merchants Ceylon was the most convenient 
destination compared with any other overseas port, the policy of the 
Dutch had ruined their trade. They could have sold their rice in the 
Maldives, another major recipient of Balasore’s rice, more profitably 
in exchange of cowris than Ceylonese elephants, which had become 
very expensive. We have also noted that the merchants had no difficulty 
in sailing for Tenassarim and Achin. It has also been said that they now 
turned to Kedah and Arakan for bying elephants. 

These events were soon followed by the Franco-Dutch naval 
engagement, which further prevented the Orissan merchants from 
going to Ceylon. The Dutch had to revise their policy. As the merchants 
stopped coming to Ceylon, this ruined their elephant trade, which 
gave them a very good profit so far. But this was a trade, which could 
not be dispensed with. Nor were they in a position to transport elephants 
in their ships to India as it was a risky and they occupied too much 
space in the ships. For this reason the Dutch encouraged Indian 
merchants to come to Ceylon for buying elephants. 

There was also another reason, which discouraged Indian merchants 
from visiting Ceylon at this point of time. Previously, they brought 
rice to Ceylon, which relieved the Dutch government of the 
responsibility to provide rice to the people within the area under their 
jurisdiction. The Dutch were also reluctant to import rice in view of 
their limited shipping which they intended to put to more profitable 
uses. They therefore tried to encourage rice cultivation in Ceylon so 
that the country could be self-sufficient. Obviously, the merchants 
would not bring empty ships to purchase elephants. The Dutch policy 
of encouraging agriculture therefore a kiss of death as far as the 
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elephant trade was concerned. Agriculture in Ceylon was not very 
successful, and Ceylon could not dispense with the need for importing 
foreign rice.” 

After the Franco-Dutch war was over, trade was resumed. The 
Dutch had lowered the price of elephants faced with the import of 
elephants from of Kedah or Aracan.”® When merchants came again 
to Ceylon they were not prepared to buy only elephants in exchange 
of rice. They insisted upon taking conch-shells, arecanuts and cinnamon. 
But as these goods would compete with Dutch imports in Bengal, the 
latter refused to let the merchants purchase these goods. Then the 
merchants proposed to import cloths to Ceylon if they had to purchase 
only elephants. Under the circumstances, the Dutch had to concede 
their demand as they had no other alternative to dispose of their 
elephants. The merchants also exploited the situation by importing 
inferior quality textiles.” 

However, the Company could not allow things to go on in this 
manner. The Franco-Dutch naval engagement had depleted their 
resources considerably. They wanted to recover their losses by enforcing 
their monopolistic policy more vigorously. In 1684, they introduced 
an additional safeguard of ‘permitted’ goods. The immediate 
provocation behind this measure was to prevent Bengali merchants 
from bringing cloth, which had now become the exclusive monopoly 
of the Dutch. Though this was introduced in 1670, it was not made 
applicable strictly to the merchants of Bengal, whom the Company 
did not want to prevent from coming to Ceylon for their exclusion 
would have deprived Ceylon of rice. 

Since the data concerning the arrival of ships are not available in 
Dutch records, we have to rely mainly on fragmentary evidence in 
Balasore and Calcutta factory records for tracing the movement of 
ships. From 1684 to 1687, not a single vessel is recorded to have 
arrived at Balasore from any of the ports in Ceylon, though the Factory 
Records of Balasore mention the arrival of ships from other Asiatic 
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ports.” Similarly, in 1690-91, 1994-95 and 1705-06, not a single pass 
was issued for Ceylon by the Calcutta Council to the merchants of 
Balasore.® The Dutch shipping list from 1696-97 to 1706-07 also 
does not record the departure of any ship for Ceylon from Balasore. 
Only occasional ships plied from here, and their number could not 
have exceeded more than three in a year.” 

However, the repercussions of this measure were felt deeply in 
Ceylon, as supply of rice to the island was severely disturbed. The 
scarcity was experienced not only within the Company’ jurisdiction in 
Ceylon but also in areas beyond its immediate control. Thus the Batavia 
Council now realized the value of this traffic and, in 1694, they instructed 
the Ceylonese authority to reactivate the Bengal traffic to Jaffna and 
Gale by providing every incentive to the merchants. The new measures 
included the permission to Bengal traders to trade with the Ceylonese 
retail traders in rice and to import certain varieties of cloths which did 
not compete with the variety imported by the Company. This had the 
desired effect as the situation relating to the supply of rice was 
improved. It was reported that a large vessel of the nawab of Cuttack 
(Orissa) loaded with rice, which went to Jaffna, brought down the 
price there from 6 fanams to 4 fanams per parra on its arrival.* 

In 1697, the Company decided to allow merchants to purchase 
areca-nuts and sell cloth at any port in the island on the payment of a 
toll and though in 1696 cinnamon was excluded from the list of 
‘permitted’ goods,® in 1704 they also decided to sell them some spices 
and limited quantities of cinnamon which would not affect their sale 
in Bengal.® ‘The motivation behind all these measures was to provide 
an incentive to the merchants of Bengal to come to Ceylon to ensure 
that the supply of rice was not disturbed. 

But this measure soon caused a glut in the cloth market of the 
Dutch, and the Court of Directors in Amsterdam instructed the Council 
in Batavia and Ceylon to re-impose its earlier restrictions. In spite of 
protests by the Ceylonese government, restrictions were imposed again 


once more on trade.®® 
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However, the Ceylonese government knew very well the value of 
this traffic and hence it went on giving concession to the Bengal and 
Orissan merchants. They were permitted to sell a certain quantity of 
cloths and were provided with the areca-nuts they wanted. In Jaffna 
the toll on cloth was reduced from 20% to 7'/2% and from the 1720s 
onwards, passes issued by other European Companies were also 
honoured.” Trade was continued in this way in the eighteenth century, 
though it showed a declining trend. The traffic never reached its earlier 
volume.® The reason for this setback is not clear, but it seems that 
Ceylon by this time either had attained self-sufficiency in rice production 
or had opened up alternative sources such as the Canara Coast for 
ensuring supply.” 

The merchants of Balasore also exported foodstuffs to the ports 
like Tenasserim, Achin, Kedah, Perah and Junk-Ceylon.”° About Achin, 
Bowrey says that rice, wheat, oil, butter and sugar were imported here 
from Bengal.” About Junk Ceylon he writes that, though they had 
abundant fish and coconuts, their provisions were not plentiful. They 
cultivated a sort of rice which he said to be ‘excellent’, but did not 
harvest enough of it to enable them to subsist on it for the whole of 
a year. Still the rice from Bengal or the Coromandel Coast did not 
find a good market there as it was not as fine and good as their own. 
But the butter and oil from Gingelly or Bengal were in demand there.” 

It is true that in these regions, the textiles of India were more 
important items of sale than foodstuffs. But if the total quantity of 
foodstuffs exported in a given year from Balasore to these ports is 
taken into account, we find that a considerable quantity of rice, butter 
and oil was exported to these places. For example, in 1681-82, Khem 
Chand sent a ship loaded with 200 maunds of ghee and 100 maunds of 
oil to Tenasserim. In that season, 4 ships sailed for that destination.” 
Similarly in 1683-84, Khem Chand sent 9000 mannds rice, 800 maunds 
of sugar, 250 manunds of oil and 300 maunds of butter to Achin. In that 


season 2 ships sailed for Achin and 1 ship for Tenasserim from 
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Balasore.” Actually, the regions Siam and Burma produced enough 
rice for their own consumption. Hence they imported only butter and 
oil from Bengal. But, from the nineties of the seventeenth century, 
export to these countries suffered terribly as a result of the decline of 
the shipping between Balasore and these areas. We do not know how 
far the private English traders operating from Calcutta in the eighteenth 
century were able to maintain their earlier level of supply, but the 
export from Balasore had almost dried up in this century. 

Not only the native merchants, but also the Europeans carried on 
extensive trade in foodstuffs in the ports of Orissa. At the end of the 
seventeenth century, Kanika grew up as an important rice-exporting 
centre, where annually many Dutch ships and Junks were loaded with 
boiled rice for Ceylon, Maldives and Achin etc. This reference is found 
in a despatch of the Court to the Council at Fort St. George, in which 
the latter was directed to avail itself of this opportunity, which the 
Dutch were doing.” However, before 1690, the English East India 
Company’s trade in foodstuffs does not seem to be significant, though 
the Dutch carried large quantities of rice from Hugli to the ports in 
Ceylon as well as Batavia and Malacca. 

As we have said earlier, trade with Maldives increased after 1690. 
With the increase of trade in this branch the export of rice to this 
country increased’ though Orissa’s trade with Southeast Asia and 
Ceylon was declining. It has also been said in Chapter III that the end 
of the seventeenth century showed an increase of coastal trade in the 
waters of India and in this trade some ports appeared to have 
specialized in the export of certain commodities. Thus Balasore emerged 
as a port engaging in trade with Maldives and this lasted until the first 
half of the nineteenth century.” What explains the fact that this trade 
link between these two places lasted for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years? The answer to this question will have to be examined in the 
context of the economy and the commercial needs of these two 


countries, which closely inter-linked them at this period. 
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About Maldives, Alexander Hamilton at the close of the seventeenth 
century observes, “this Cluster of Islands, which reaches from 7 
Degrees 20 Minutes North Latitude into 1 Degree South, are all low, 
sandy and Steril, bearing no Sort of Corn..... Their... Trade is chiefly 
from a shell fish called cowrie and the Bonette.” About her population, 
he says, “They are most Part inhabited; but the Inhabitants very poor.” 
And about their trade he says that they produced annually large quantity 
of cowries which they bartered for “Rice, butter and cloth, which 
shipping bring from Balasore...”” Thus, in this type of economy, 
where the state did not have any resources or the inhabitants were 
generally poor and did not have the skills either to manufacture and 
grow anything for their own consumption or had little capacity to 
purchase anything from other countries other than their bare necessities, 
people are bound to depend upon another country who could provide 
them their bare necessities in exchange of their only resources, cowry. It 
“provided typical instances of economic self-sufficiency based on a 
rudimentary level of organization, technique and standard of 
consumption.”® But, on the other hand, most of the coastal regions 
in India or a few Asiatic countries, who were tied by one another in 
the network of trade for centuries and later on developed trade with 
Europe, were economically advanced. They had “attained a higher 
degree of commercialization and a certain level of specialization in 
productive functions though the base remained primarily agriculture.” 

Orissa arguably fell in this category of economy. But her commercial 
prosperity did not move at the same pace like that of her neighbours, 
Bengal and the Coromandel. Until the seventies and the eighties of the 
seventeenth century, trade in the port of Balasore was carried out on 
a fairly large scale with the participation of both the Asian and European 
merchants. By the nineties of this century, trade in this port declined 
owing to the withdrawal of state officials from shipping and the fact 
that Europeans now started giving more attention to the inland factories 
in Bengal proper and Bihar. On the western coast, trade at Surat at this 
time was at its peak; it had active links with Bengal, the Red Sea and 
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the Persian Gulf. Similarly, trade at Hugli and Calcutta was prospering 
rapidly on account of the links this had established with Surat, Persia 
and Europe. Thus, at this time, western trade was far more important 
than the eastern and the coastal trade of Orissa became less significant.” 
During Mughal rule the economy of most of the provinces in 
India was marked by the growth of urban centres. In the case of 
Orissa’s neighbours, for example, Bengal, cities like Dacca and 
Murshidabad emerged as centres of administration under the subehdars 
or Nazims of Bengal. This process was further accelerated by the 
rapid growth of port towns like Hugli, Calcutta, Chinsura and 
Chandannagore because of the efforts made by the Europeans. 
Simultaneously, some inland trade marts like Kasimbazar and Malda, 
where large-scale manufacture of various types of muslins and raw 
silk was carried on began to assume importance. At the turn of the 
eighteenth century, all these towns became business centres of 
considerable importance. The growth of all these urban centres must 
have absorbed some of Bengal’s agricultural surplus, though it certainly 
could not have created any crisis. On the other hand, in Orissa no such 
growth of urban centres took place. Cuttack was not a creation of 
the Mughals; it had existed since the days of the imperial Gangas. 
During Mughal rule, though it remained an important business centre 
as the administrative headquarters of Orissa, it did not grow like other 
administrative headquarters. The port towns Pipli and Harishpur 
declined in the seventeenth century owing to silting of the rivers on 
which they are situated and in the eighteenth century Balasore certainly 
did not scale to the height attained by either Hugli or Calcutta. 
Generally towns in the pre-modern age were dependent upon the 
villages surrounding them for all primary products, particularly 
foodgrains. In the event of the absence of the growth of large urban 
centres in Orissa, the province must have been left with considerable 
surplus of grains. Moreover, by this time the economy of Bengal, 
Coromandel and Gujarat were relatively more advanced by Asian 


standards; their manufacturing sector especially textiles and raw silk 
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had already assumed an important role in the economy. Their output 
by the close of the seventeenth century had increased to a significant 
extent owing to the rising demand for the goods in Europe and 
western Asia. The output of raw silk rose remarkably in Kasimbazar 
in the second half of the seventeenth century in response to demand 
for it in Japan and Europe. Similarly, the increase in full- time 
employment in the weaving sector in Bengal testifies to the increase of 
the output of textiles.” The trade in saltpetre, produced around Patna 
in Bihar, also increased considerably at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century owing to large-scale trade by the Dutch, the English and the 
French. Similarly, the cotton textiles of the Coromandel Coast were 
prized in Asian and European markets. 

Thus, when their manufacturing sector was expanding in response 
to the increase in demand in western Asia and Europe, their trade 
with these countries not only increased, they also started exchanging 
their manufactured goods with one another. For example, Surat 
imported the raw silk, textiles and sugar of Bengal in exchange of her 
own textiles and raw cotton. Similarly, the Coromandel Coast also 
imported the same articles from Bengal in exchange of her own 
textiles.” Thus, at the turn of the eighteenth century, the coastal trade 
of these maritime regions was based mainly on manufactured goods. 
But there were also some agricultural products like indigo in case of 
Surat, pepper in case of Malabar and opium in that of Bihar which 
featured quite prominently in the export trade of these regions. But 
these were cash crops whose cultivation in the seventeenth century, 
especially opium in Bihar, presumably increased in response to the 
growing demand for these in the Indonesian archipelago. But in case 
of Orissa, we have no evidence of any revolution taking place in her 
agricultural sector. The emphasis was still on food-crops like rice and 
pulse, which were the only staple agricultural products throughout the 
medieval period. 

As has been said earlier, Orissa’s commercial fortunes declined in 


the nineties of the seventeenth century; with this her manufacturing 
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sector also became stagnant due to the absence of commercial 
patronage. Its manufacturing sectors, apart from the textile industry, 
were cheese, butter and gingelly oil, but the production base of these 
does not seem to have expanded. Of course, Orissa met the existing 
overseas demand for these goods. 

Thus, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, Orissa was left 
with only trade in foodstuffs and some coarser varieties of textiles. 
When Bengal’s trade carried on from Hugli with coastal India increased 
considerably, the merchants of Balasore had to concentrate on their 
trade with Maldives.” 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, as Francois Pyrard De 
Laval informs us, the Maldives had also commercial contact with 
regions like Surat, Bombay, Cochin, Chaul, Bengal, Persia, San Thome, 
Masulipatam, Ceylon and Sumatra, from where the merchants came 
to these islands carrying merchandise and took away coconuts and 
cowries.®’ But, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, these regions 
had little interest in trade with the Maldives. We can form an idea of 
the state of affairs from Dutch shipping lists compiled by Indira Anand, 
(see Table 5.1) who has taken into consideration three important Indian 
ports- Surat, Masulipatam and Hugli -between 1715 and 1725." 

This table makes it quite clear that shipping between the Maldives 
and these ports was only occasional and irregular. Surat had virtually 
no interest in the Maldives. Ships plied occasionally between Hugli, 
Maldives and Masulipatam. The reason for such irregular shipping is 
obvious. The import and export of these regions were now based on 
such manufactured goods which they could exchange more profitably 
with one another rather than on exchanging these for the cowrise of 
Maldives.The Maldives also needed a trade partner, who could provide 
her low -value items like foodstuffs and coarse textiles in exchange of 
its cowries. In such a situation, trade with Orissa was the most sensible 
step for her; the islands also imported some raw silk, saltpetre and 
opium, but demand for these was not so significant like in other regions 
in Asia. Hamilton, at the close of the seventeenth century also observes 
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that Maldives had no trade relation with any other port except Balasore 
from where rice, butter and cloth were secured in exchange of cowries.® 
The only other port mentioned by him was Achin who imported 
bonetta from it, though this traffic does not seem to be as important 
as the former. 

As the Maldives depended upon Balasore for it foodstuffs, so also 
Balasore depended upon the former for cowry. Moreover, unlike other 
regions in India, the economy of Orissa was still not sufficiently 
monetized and even at the turn of the eighteenth century during the 
rule of Murshid Quli Khan, the land revenue was collected in rice.” 
This signifies the excessive production and relative cheapness of this 
grain. Obviously, to facilitate small transactions cowries were needed. 
Of course, all the imported cowries were not needed for consumption 
at home; some were exported to other parts of India as well as to 
western Africa by the English. 

Thus, in this process, the economy of the Maldives and that of 
Orissa grew to be inter-dependent from the close of the seventeenth 
century and a half. Both the lands continued this grain-cowri trade for 
about a century. Not only the native merchants, but also the Europeans 
were engaged in this grain trade. As late as 1750, Bartholomew Plaistew 
observed that the European factories at Balasore “drove a pretty good 
trade to the Maldive Islands with Rice and other grains.” 

While the port of Balasore exported rice to the Maldives, in the 
south Ganjam now emerged as a leading exporter of rice to Madras 
and other regions of the Coromandel Coast. In the second half of 
the seventeenth century, the export of rice from Gingelly Coast to the 
Coromandel was brisk, “because of the rising population of the port- 
settlements along the coast and a greater incidence of failure of harvests 
caused by natural and political factors.” The bulk of the rice was 
exported from Bimlipatam followed by her other neighbours, 
Vizagapatam, Manikpatam and Kalingapatam. But, by the close of 
the seventeenth century, these ports themselves were no longer capable 
of meeting the needs of the Coromandel Coast. By this time the 
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demand for rice was quite considerable in Madras. The English Colony 
at Fort St. George, according to Hamilton, was “well peopled for 
there is computed to be 80,000 Inhabitants in Towns and Villages.” 
Thus, when the “south become an area deficit in food grains, Ganjam 
became the starting point of a provisions of lifeline to these places.” 
Hamilton also notes that”Their (Fort St. George) Rice is brought by 
sea, from Ganjam and Orissa their wheat from Surat and Bengal..." 
Rice was also imported from Balasore by the merchants of Orissa in 
Fort St. George,’ whose trade with the latter had increased after the 
nineties of the seventeenth century. Madras also seems to have imported 
Orissan rice from Calcutta sent by the English East India Company. 
In 1690, the Calcutta Council ordered the Factors at Balasore to 
procure 5 or 6000 maunds of rice from Pipli.” The order was later 
doubled.” The Factors at Radhanagar were also ordered to procure 
some rice.” Certainly, such huge quantities were not meant to feed the 
local population of Calcutta as the city had just been founded. It 
therefore seems that the rice procured was meant to be exported and 
the Company in Calcutta exported the bulk of their rice to Madras. 

By the 1720s Madras was importing annually 4,000 garce or 16,000 
tons of rice!® the bulk of which came from the Ginge/ly Coast, Balasore 
and Bengal. “In the ports to the north, Bimlipatam and Ganjam had a 
large fleet of rice boats which commenced sailing southwards in 
February and March at the end of the major harvest season. After that 
small quantity of rice would be exported, but by October, when the 
northern monsoon set in, the exports would cease completely.”!! 

In the eighteenth century, Calcutta also imported rice from Orissa 
whenever the local crops failed. For example, in 1711, owing to a 
crop failure there, the Calcutta Council decided to send a ship to 
Balasore to import rice.” From now on, the merchants of Balasore 
also seem to have sent their rice regularly to the market of Sutanati in 
Calcutta.!® 

To sum up, from the last decade of the seventeenth century to the 
fourth decade of the eighteenth century, while the ports of the four 
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important maritime centres of India namely Bengal, Coromandel, 
Malabar and Gujarat traded with one another in muslins, calicoes, 
pepper, sugar, saltpetre, opium and silk etc., Orissa was reduced to 
exporting only rice to deficit areas on the east as well as the west coast. 
The ports of these four regions were engaged in trade with the Persian 
Gulf and Red Sea exporting textiles, sugar, silk and pepper etc. and 
importing bullions and Persian-abbasi, the only overseas country with 
whom Orissa traded extensively was the Maldives Islands, from where 
it imported cowries in exchange of rice and other foodstuffs. 


Commodities used as Ballast for Ships 

I. Cotton Yarn: The production of cotton yarn seems to have been 
an independent manufacturing activity and secondary occupation in 
weaving families in India during the period under review. It was also 
an activity which in subsistence-oriented peasant households engaged 
in.!™ 

Throughout the period covered by our study the English East 
India Company regularly exported cotton yarn from India to England. 
In Bengal, Balasore was the main supplier of this product, though, by 
the second decade of the eighteenth century, Kasimbazar took the 
lead.'" The English weavers during this time could not use finer yarn; 
that’s why the relatively of the coarser variety was exported from 
India.’ This was perhaps the reason why the finest yarn produced 
around Dacca and Malda areas was not preferred. 

But the demand for cotton yarn in England was not uniform and 
many times the English used it as ballast to fill their dead freight. Its 
export was therefore irregular, and fluctuated violently from year to 
year. As early as 1657, the Court’s order was just 10 tons but in 1659 it 
abruptly decreased to 400 bales “in short skeins not cross-reeled,” 
each bale containing about 3 maunds.'*” In the same year, the Factors at 
Balasore reported that ‘“‘cotton yarn was procurable (at the best season) 
for 14 rupees the maund of 75 Ib.!* But in 1660, the demand fell as the 
commodity had “grown out of request.”!" In the sixties the Director's 
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order was confined to 200 bales, which “they hoped could be procured 
at Rs.16 per maund. They wrote that they should be in small skeins and 
reeled straight and softer twisted instead of coarse reeled and too 
great skeins and too hard twisted.”"° But, in the seventies, we have no 
record of export of this commodity. In 1670, the Company sustained 
a loss of 30 to 40 per cent. Only in 1669 the cotton yarn, which was 
sent was not as per the specification desired by the Company and in 
the next year better and cheaper yarn was sought in Hugli, where 174 
maunds was brought at Rs.15 a maund and sent to England.”! But in 
1671 the order was withdrawn as the “Company could sell it only at 
a loss.”!! In 1676, though the Company wanted to purchase at least 
50 or 60 bales, the merchants refused to furnish any for that year “it 
being so late.” In 1679 the price of cotton also soared.!* 

Following the example of the English, the Dutch were also 
encouraged to carry on this trade from 1671.The Court in Amsterdam 
found the cotton yarn from Balasore to be much better in quality than 
that supplied from Surat or Coromandel. The gross profit on the 
product was 200% while the profit on that provided by the Surat and 
Coromandel was just around 100%.But, as the cost price in Balasore 
went up soon by 100%, the initial enthusiasm was lost. The order for 
1678-79 was mere 6,000 lbs. Between 1676-77 and 1681-82 there 
was no supply either by the Dutch or the English.” 

The demand for this commodity rose in the eighties as a result of 
which both the Companies increased their procurement. In 1681, the 
Court placed orders for 100 bales,!!* but it increased to 200 bales in 
1682." In the despatch of 1684 the Court wrote to ask the Factors to 
buy what “cotton yarn you can” to fill the tonnage.” But it seems that 
many times the procurement was restricted in Balasore on the ground 
that “they could be got cheaper at Hugli.”!!* In a despatches sent in the 
eighties the Court always insisted that the yarn should be neither hard 
nor cross-reeled. Instead, it should be reeled in single thread, “of such 
as we had at Suratt Send us.”! In the nineties, again there was a slump 
in demand for it and in 1698, the Directors asked Bengal Factors not 
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to send them except “.... necessity to fill our ship in which case it is 
better than dead freight.” The actual export of cotton yarn thus 
varied from year to year barring a few years. The export was mainly 
from Balasore. 

It is strange that, in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
when the total output of cotton piece goods seems to have increased, 
the price of cotton yarn was gradually falling. In 1663-64, its price was 
Rs.19.4 per maund, but in 1697-98 it declined to Rs.12.8.® It is not 
clear why the price of the commodity was so low in this time. Generally, 
the reasons for this were: firstly the demand for cotton yarn in England 
fluctuated and declined in the nineties. Secondly, from the nineties of 
this century, the Bengal-Surat trade was increasing rapidly. It fell into 
the hands of the Surat merchants. They imported cotton-yarn from 
Surat on a large scale, which not only ruled out any possible increase 
of the price-level but also eased the pressure on Bengal’s market. 
Thirdly, the Dutch trade in this article was not impressive and could 
not have any impact on the price level.’ 


II Saltpetre: Saltpetre was important ballast in which all the European 
trading companies drove an extensive trade. According to K.N. 
Chaudhuri, the export of this commodity from India in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was a new development in the history of its 
maritime trade. “Its bulk and weight would of course make it a 
prohibitively expensive commodity to export overland. But the 
economics of seaborne transport completely altered the picture, and 
the growth of an extensive munitions industry in Europe and the 
wider use of artillery made Indian saltpetre both a desirable strategic 
raw material and a profitable article of trade. There is no doubt at all 
that Dutch and English demand for Indian saltpetre was closely 
connected with national, political and military considerations.” !** 

In mid-seventeenth century, it was the intention to procure saltpetre, 
sugar and raw silk in Bengal that urged the English to retain their 
factory in Balasore which at that time was the only factory in the region. 
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Saltpetre was the most procured commodity of all. Till the forties of 
the seventeenth century the bulk of the European demand for this 
commodity was from the Coromandel Coast. But after Patna was 
recognized as the supplier of the cheapest saltpetre of the best quality, 
the trade in Bengal assumed great importance. As early as 1650, 
instruction was sent to Factors in Balasore to invest at least half of the 
stock in saltpetre and “should the factors run into debt it should be 
only for saltpetre.”!® But as this was the early phase of their trade in 
Bengal, the English till then had not started their business in regular 
scale in Patna and they had to procure this commodity from Balasore 
by paying double the price of Patna. At Patna it was available only 
one rupee per maund, but customs and freight raised the price at Hugli 
to 1 3/4 rupees and finally it amounted to 2 5/8 rupees at Balasore.!° 

But after the establishment of a Factory at Patna, the Company 
started an extensive trade in saltpetre. From the very beginning unrefined 
saltpetre was sent to England but this increased the freight charges.” 
In 1650, the Factors at Balasore were advised to open a refinery unit 
there.’ 

Balasore itself also supplied saltpetre and it seems that in the 
seventeenth century the English collected it there regularly. But this 
mineral was not available in Orissa and it was imported by petre-men 
from Patna. An English report of the fifties on Balasore mentions 
that every year they imported 1000 to 3000 maunds of the mineral.” It 
was purchased directly from the petremen!” or from merchant 
middlemen.” But if the merchant middlemen charged a higher price, 
a contract was made with importers in Patna.” 

It is not clear why the Company still collected saltpetre from 
Balasore in spite of the fact that the prices were so exorbitant there 
and they had already established a Factory at Patna. The possible reason 
for this was that the supply from Patna was always unpredictable 
because of number of reasons. The petre boats were frequently 
stopped between Patna and Hugli by the officials to check the Jarman 
or to extort some money. Some of the nawabs, like Mir Jumla and 
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Shaista Khan, had wanted full monopoly of the trade in this 
commodity. The latter very often “obstructed and hindered” the 
procurement made by the Europeans.” Hence, to maintain regular 
export the English purchased it from other sources such as Hugli and 
Balasore. The mineral was essential for ballasting home-bound ships. 
The Bengal Factors were therefore asked to keep in stock quantities 
of the mineral in Balasore. In 1681, the Company wrote to the Chief 
in Hugli that the warehouse of Balasore should be constantly supplied 
with “at least 400 tonne of saltpeter and Turmerick.”! Thus, in the 
early eighties of the seventeenth century, when the export of this 
commodity increased from Bengal, a warehouse was built in 1683 
under the chieftainship of William Hedges.” It seems that this 
warehouse continued to exist in the eighteenth century as the ships are 
mentioned to have loaded saltpetre in Balasore in this century.” 

The quantity of the saltpetre exported from Bengal always show 
fluctuations over the years though the “general trend was one of 
expansion, reaching the peak in the eighties and then sloping downwards 
in the nineties, only to rise gradually again in the subsequent years.” 13’ 
Generally the export depended upon two factors. First, the demand 
in Europe which rose or fell according to the war situation and secondly, 
the availability of ships and supply from Bengal.” 

Like the English, the most important consideration for the Dutch 
in their early days in Bengal was saltpetre. But in 1636, trade in this 
commodity was prohibited by subabdar Islam Khan. But the restriction 
was lifted by a farman in 1638."° At first, unrefined saltpetre was brought 
from Patna to Tegenapataam, where it was refined, but in 1640-41, in 
order to save cost and time, the Company established a refinery in 
Pipli, which in the mid-1650s reached a capacity of 80,000 lbs annually 
with provision for expansion to 1.2 million Ilbs."* It is not clear why 
the refinery was established in Pipli instead of Patna, but it can be 
suggested that like the English procurement in Balasore, the Dutch 
also procured some quantity from the petremen locally who 
transported them from Bihar. Hence, in order to save the cost, the 
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saltpetre collected from Patna was refined at Pipl. Moreover, until 
1655 the Company had not established full-fledged inland Factories 
in Bengal or Bihar and, for this reason, they had to concentrate most 
of their business in Pipli. This suggestion is strengthened by the fact 
that the unit was abandoned in 1656 and another one was established 
in Patna by increasing its capacity.'*" During this period the chief Dutch 
establishment was shifted to Hugli from Pipli. It seems that Pipli from 
this time ceases to supply saltpetre to the Dutch. At any rate, from 
mid-seventeenth century, Bengal emerged as the sole supplier of 
saltpetre to Holland and replaced Coromandel and the volume of 
Company’s trade in Bengal also increased “despite the efforts of some 
Bengal nobles to monopolise the sale of this commodity to the 
Dutch.” 

According to an English report of 1652, the Dutch shipped nearly 
2000 tons of refined saltpetre from Pipli annually; “though they buy 
most thereof gross (as well as other commodities) up the said river as 
far as Patna and bring it down in boats...” The sale figures of this 
commodity, on the other hand, show a gradual increase. In 1649-50 
the amount sold was 105,000 ponds, which rose to 303,000 in 1653-54. 
The amount exported to Holland from Bengal in 1653-54 was 151,520 
ponds, which rose to 412,122 ponds in 1654-55. 


III. Sugar: Sugar was one of the three ballasts for which the English 
and the Dutch Companies paid an early visit to Bengal. Balasore 
provided both its own sugar and stock from Bengal.In the sixteenth 
century, Portuguese traders imported sugar from Pipli to Negapatabgm 
in Coromandel.!* 

The English interest in this commodity in Orissa can be dated back 
to as early as the thirties of the seventeenth century when they just had 
set up their settlement in Balasore and Hariharpur. It was expected 
that this commodity along with rice and butter would “not only 
produce a sufficient gain to clear the charge of such small vessels as 


shall be imployed for its transport but also raise an able overplus to 
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quilt the great expense that your worships are at yearly in these Factories 
of Muslipatanam and Armagaon.”'* The Factors also further reported 
to the Court, “it yields store of exceeding good powder sugar which 
costs not there above two pence half penny the English pound with 
all charges abroad.”"’ It seems that, from 1633 to 1650, sugar was the 
most important commodity in which the Company drove an extensive 
trade. The bulk of them went to Gombroon and Basra in the Persian 
Gulf where they fetched very good profit.’ A limited quantity was 
sent to Bantam also!’ from where it probably went to Europe. The 
Dutch annual shipment to Persia in the forties averaged 400,000 Ibs to 
450,000 Ibs.!*° By 1650, the export was 450,000 ponds but for the next 
season for which the figure was available was 1655-56, in which 229,955 
ponds were sent against Gambroon factors’ order for 250,000 ponds.’ 

The English investment in this commodity received a definite shape 
in the fifties of the seventeenth century. In 1650, the Balasore Factor 
reported that sugar was bought there in February, or March for 7 2 
or 8 rupees per bale and during the monsoons it increased to 11 or 12 
rupees.” The Court of Directors ordered large quantities of sugar 
for Europe and the Factors at Masulipatam asked the Bengal Factors 
to invest about a sixth of their stock in this commodity.’ They were 
also regularly sent to England throughout the fifties. In 1657, the 
company placed orders for 300 tons and in 1659, for 700 tons of 
“whitest and driest sugar.” But soon there was a boom in 1660 when 
the order was reduced to 400 or 500 tons.!"* In a letter on 14 September 
1660 the Company wrote to Bengal Factors, “sugar should not be 
sent to England (prices having fallen to low) or provided for Persia.” 
From then onwards it seems that the investment in this commodity 
was no longer made. The only figure available for the last season was 
1658-59, when 5393 bags containing 7,632.5 maunds or 572,440 lbs. 
Valued at Rs.33,163 or about £4,145 were dispatched from Balasore.!’® 

But in the eighties we find that trade was resumed and very often 
Sugar was exported to Persia.!”” We do not know what the share of 


Balasore sugar was in this export from Bengal, but in a letter to the 
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Chief of Hugli in 1683, it is evident that, as was the case with saltpetre, 
the English always maintained a stock of 100 tons of best sugar in the 
warehouse at Balasore to fill up the return cargo." This makes it clear 
that the sugar of Balasore constituted a substantial part of the total 
English export from Bengal. 

Nevertheless, the English interest in this commodity was short- 
lived!” and trade with England in sugar was never impressive. The 
main reason was that the price was reduced in England because of 
import of commodity from Brazil and West-Indies. This led to the 
Company’s loss of interest in the trade in this commodity. From the 
very beginning sugar fetched a good profit in Persia, but here also the 
Javanese sugar caused the same problem. Secondly, though it was 
good for ballasting the ship, it was not as profitable as saltpetre. Hence 
the Company preferred the trade in saltpetre to that in sugar.’ 


ITV. Cowry: The European interest in the cowry-trade arose in the later 
seventeenth century, particularly after the development of slave trade 
with western Africa, where it was used as currency, like in India. Women 
in those areas also used them as ornaments.’ The Maldives was the 
chief supplier of cowries to all parts of the world. But the Europeans 
were not interested in direct trade with Maldives. They procured these 
cowries mainly from Balasore as they were found to be 10% cheaper 
than in Hugli.’® For the English Company, the Court’s order was always 
erratic. In 1664, 900 maunds were ordered for 9000 rupees. The 
order for the seventies is not known. Probably, the Court placed no 
orders in this decade. The order for 1681 and 1682 was for 100 tons 
each’® but for subsequent years no orders were placed. 

In the eighteenth century, the Company’s trade, in this commodity 
grew as the frequent import from Maldives showed.’ In 1726, the 
Calcutta Council accepted a proposal of H. Cole, the Chief of Balasore 
to supply him 24, 000 rupees to procure cowries as soon as the ships 
from the Maldives arrived.!® In fact, other European Companies also 


drove good trade in this article. Sometimes the competition was sO 
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intense that the Company was obliged to pay higher price for this 
commodity. For example, in October 1726, the English Company, in 
order to prevent the Ostenders from buying cowries had to spend ten 
thousand rupees at the rate of thirty- five pun per Madras rupees, 
which the latter was ready to pay. In 1730, the Company purchased 
32,000 rupees worth of cowries at 36 puns per Madras rupee.!6? 

Like the English, the Dutch were also interested in the trade in 
cowries as these fetched a good profit in Europe and Guinea Coast in 
West Africa. The French also drove an extensive trade in this commodity 
in Balasore.’ In the initial stage, the order from the Court was for 1, 
00,000 Ibs and throughout the Dutch factors implored the merchants 
to bring cowries from the Maldives. Until 1676 these fetched a good 
profit in Holland but in that year there was a serious fall of its sale 
price, for which the trade was discontinued. But the demand for it 
rose again in 1680s though a reduced quantity was ordered.!® 


V. Sticklac and Timbers: - From the very beginning of their trade in 
Orissa, Europeans drove trade in these commodities but this trade 
was insignificant and less frequent. In the early thirties of the seventeenth 
century, the English East India Company sold gum-lac on sticks 
profitably in Persia.” But the Company preferred black Pegu stick- 
lac to the local varieties, which was imported by Asian merchants. In 
1663, 500 maunds were ordered by the English East India Company 
for 2000 rupees.” In 1675 and 1676, 100 tons of Pegu stick-lac were 
to be provided every year.” In 1677, 50 tons were ordered from 
Balasore and 100 tons more were to be exported to the port for 
loading.!” In 1681 the order was for 50 tons,” but for the rest of this 
decade it seems to have been 100 tons.” 

The trade in timber was mainly coastal. The Company purchased 
them to meet the need of the Factors in Bengal and Fort St. George. 
In 1678, the Factors in Balasore sent 50 great timber costing Rs.65 and 
cooreas or small timber costing Rs.15 12 annas in twenty small boats to 
Kasimbazar. They purchased these in Balasore for 45 rupees, but the 
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price increased to 75 rupees in Hugli.’° In 1681, the ship Golden Fleece 
was loaded with 150 timbers for Fort St. George.” But the trade in 
this commodity was occasional, as the Company needed them only 


for construction or renovation of their buildings. 
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Import 


The fact that the balance of payment was always in favour of Bengal 
in the period under review can hardly be over-emphasized. Orissa 
was also not an exception to this. The demand of the masses was 
restricted only to the commodities of everyday consumption such as 
foodgrains and textiles. On the other hand, the market for novelty 
goods was strictly limited; it was confined to high- income groups like 
state officials, rich traders and rich Hindu Rajas. Some of the imported 
commodities such as elephants, broadcloth or European guns were 
mainly meant for the consumption of the aristocracy. The precious 
metals and leads were imported by Europeans for generating 
purchasing power for the return cargo. Precious metals were also 
imported by Asian merchants from different Asiatic countries, but 
import of this was inconsiderable in comparison with that of the 
Europeans. The other imports by the Asian merchants included tin, 
spelter and spices like pepper, nutmeg, cloves and cinnamon which 
were in great demand among the high and middle income groups. 
The import from southern islands of Ceylon and the Maldives, mainly 
areca-nuts, conch shell, cinnamon and cowrie,s were within the reach of 
all sections of people. 

The import trade during the period covered in our study, except in 
the case of precious metals does not seem to have registered any 
substantial increase. Unfortunately, our evidence available before 1650 
on it is extremely scanty. In the eighties of the sixteenth century, Ralph 
Fitch mentioning Hijli says “To this haven ... come every year many 
ships out of India, Nagapatam, Sumatra, Malacca and diverse other 
places.”! However, the items of import were not mentioned by him. 
His contemporary Caesar Frederick is also silent about it.” Earlier, in 
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the second decade of this century, Tome Pires also does not say much 
about it, except for the import of cownes from the Maldives.” Though 
Orissa’s trade relations with Malacca are evident from his account,* 
the nature of trade is not defined. But, since Orissa’s trade relations 
with Malacca and Sumatra are affirmed by these travel accounts, it 
may be presumed that spices, the main commodity exported from 
the archipelago, formed an important component of the trade with 
Orissa. At the turn of the seventeenth century, Schorer, the Dutch 
factor in the Coromandel Coast states that the returning vessels from 
Pulicat to Orissa were loaded with salt and some spices.’ About a 
decade later, Sir Thomas Roe, while enquiring about the business 
prospect of Pipli, was told that except spices little other English 
commodities could be sold in that port.° It is beyond doubt that spices 
formed the most staple item of import to Orissa before the mid- 
seventeenth century. 

Spices were imported both by Portuguese and Asian merchants. 
Apart from spices, the Portuguese also imported woollen cloth, lead, 
quicksilver and vermilion regularly from Malacca and Macao.’ 

It has been said that the import trade during our period except 
that in precious metals does not seem to have increased substantially. 
The import of some of the European goods like woollen cloth or 
broadcloth might have increased because of the efforts of the Dutch 
and the English, but the increase was marginal in comparison to the 
increase in the flow of precious metals. Typical Asian imports like 
spices and cownies were the continuation of a very remote past in the 
period under review. But the most important import of the Asian 
merchants was elephants, imported from many major ports in the 
archipelago, Ceylon and Burma. The other important items brought 
by them included tin, brimstone, spelter and cairs. The list in table 6.1 
compiled on the basis of English Factory Records shows some of 


the imports by different Asian merchants to Balasore from 1679 to 
1687.8 
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Table 6.1 


Zz 
> 


Nurulla Khan, the N.A. 
Nawab of Orissa 
Khem Chand 21 elephants 


Achin N.A. but belongs 
Achin 
serim | Malik 


= 


Elephants and brimstone 


3 
5 


a 25 elephants and about 
2000 maunds of tin. 


27 February, 
1684 


21 March, 1684 
Khem Chand 5 Elephants, somd ! Apdl, 1684 
Jhintamani Shah Shankh and a few cloves 


Chand and 


2 


: 


1686 
Nawab of Cuttack 2 January, 1687 
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The list compiled on the basis of Balasore Factory Records does 
not give us the complete list of cargoes of an inbound ship. On the 
other hand, the Dutch records of this period give us a complete 
description of the contents of each ship which arrived at Balasore in 
the 1680s. Since I have not consulted the Dutch documents, I present 
here only the shipping list of Khem Chand and Chintamani Shah, 
prepared by Susil Chaudhuri on the basis of Dutch records.’ 


Table 6.2 


2 ERG A 


10 Aug.,1682 Bhagbat Prasad 
maunds arrack 12 
Ibs. Nutme £ 
11 elephants, 225 [12 Sept.,1682 Moisa Heddy 
maunds 
arrack, 2000 
coconuts, 800 
Cahan cownes. 
5 elephants, 4000 {21% Sept,1682 Prasad 
nut- meg, 2 
maund cinnamon 

N 

1800 Cahan aonmes, [1 Sept, 1683 
500 coconuts 

October 1683 N.A. 


wonrnes, 1 maund 
19 elephants, 50 |11® May, 1683 A 
maunds tin 


) 6% May, 1682 


yale 9 clephants, 750 March, 1685 NA. 
maunds arrack, 
36000 moures 

seers pold 
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Though, at present only the shipping lists of Khem Chand and 
Chintamani Shah are available, Susil Chaudhuri informs us that the 
items of export and import handled by other merchants varied little 
from these two merchants.” These two tables show us that elephants 
were the most important commodity of import in the seventeenth 
century from different Asiatic countries. These were imported from 
Tenasserim, Ceylon, Achin and occasionally from Aracan, Pegu, 
Coringa and Cochin China. Private European traders also imported 
elephants.” No ship, as these two tables show, came without elephants. 
In table 6.1 information on cargoes of a few ships from Tenasserim, 
Ceylon and Achin is not available, but considering the frequency of 
trade in this animal, it was unlikely that these ships should have come 
without elephants. Even if they had not carried elephants, they would 
be exceptions. 

The number of elephants a ship might bring ranged from one or 
two to as many as twenty-five as the above list shows. It is obvious 
that this was the main merchandise, which brought the bulk of the 
profit to the merchants. 

Bowrey informs us that an elephant of Kedah which was available 
at 200 Spanish ria/s was sold in Masulipatam or Bengal at 3000 rials.” 
From English Factory Records we also learn that the governor of 
Balasore presented an elephant to a Hindu Raja, which was valued at 
5000 rupees.” This gives us an idea of the extent of profit the elephant 
trade fetched the merchants. 

It is an irony that in the seventeenth century Orissa had to import 
elephants in spite of the fact that the forests of Orissa were full of 
them.” In the fourteenth century, Sultan Feroze Shah Tughlaq invaded 
Orissa to hunt elephants. That was a devastating expedition, the main 
motive of which was to capture elephants from the forests of Orissa.” 
These elephants were mainly purchased by the big zemindars, nawabs 
and other members of the aristocracy. The local rulers also occasionally 
sent them as gifts to the emperors.’ One reason for the import may 
be that the local elephants were inferior in quality to the imported 
species from Ceylon or the Southeast Asian ports. We learn from the 
English Factory Records how the Raja of Mayurbhanj was disgusted 
when he was refused permission by the governor of Balasore to take 
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away an elephant which he had purchased.” We should remember 
that, until recently, there were plenty of elephants in the forests of 
Mayurbhanj. This shows the extent of the demand which existed for 
foreign elephants at the time. 

These two tables also show that the maximum number of elephants 
was imported from Tenasserim, though, according to Bowrey, the 
Ceylonese elephants were considered to be the best in Bengal and 
others part of India. “They are generally large and Endowed with 
more sense and reason then those of Tenassaree, Queda or Syam.”!® 
Obviously, due to restriction imposed by the Dutch on the Bengali 
merchants that they could purchase elephants in exchange of only rice, 
persuaded them to import elephant on a large scale from Tenasserim, 
to which port passes seem to have been issued liberally.” It has already 
been said in a previous chapter that elephants were the only commodity 
in which the Dutch were not interested in dealing, as it was too bulky 
and occupied too much shipping space. Secondly, its transportation 
was also very risky as the sea voyage resulted in many deaths.” But as 
trade in elephant was very profitable, the Dutch chose to control its 
supply and encouraged merchants of eastern India to transport them. 

The other items of import, as the tables show included varieties 
of spices, arrack, spelter, tin, cinnamon, and occasionally, gold and 
copper. On the other hand, ships from the Maldives brought only 
low-priced commodities such as cowries, coir and coconuts. 

Spices were consumed by almost all sections of society. Since it 
was an expensive commodity, only members of higher income groups 
could afford to purchase them in large quantities. It can be said that 
the domestic consumption of spices was rather limited in spite of 
large-scale import by the Asian merchants at Balasore. A considerable 
quantity of spice might have gone to the inland markets in Bengal 
proper for the consumption of members of higher- income groups. 
Another important item, tin, must have also been sent outside Orissa. 

Bengal’s trade with the archipelago was considerable until the fifties 
of the seventeenth century. But, by this time, Bengali merchants were 
compelled to accept Dutch passports in order to sail to their 
destinations in Southeast Asia. Since it was difficult for the Dutch to 
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refuse passes to state officials in Bengal, the Company liberalized its 
policy in respect of certain places such as Malacca, Tenasserim and 
Achin. The original policy remained operative with respect to Kedah, 
Perak, Junk-Ceylon and Bangery.*’ The reason was that the Company 
wanted to monopolise the trade of tin in the Malayan Ports. So far as 
Malacca was concerned, a toll was imposed on both exports and 
imports.” But, as tin was also available in other ports of the archipelago 
such as Achin and Tenasserim, the merchants could make their purchases 
there. Hence, in spite of the restrictive policy in issuing passes by the 
Dutch, so long as the state officials continued to import elephants, 
spices and tin from the archipelago, Balasore continued to flourish. 
But, with the withdrawal of the state officials from the shipping 
business the import of these commodities declined considerably in 
Balasore. For example, in case of Tenasserim, Om Prakash has 
calculated that in 1699 only 370 maunds of tin were imported against 
1,551 maunds in 1683. Similarly, the import of elephants declined from 
122 in 1682 to 10 in 1699.3 From the third decade of the eighteenth 
century the private trade of the English increased to a considerable 
extent in Bengal, but, unfortunately, we are not in a position to say 
whether the import of these commodities was continued by them at 
the earlier level or not. The import of copper also declined,* but its 
decline could not have been serious as the bulk of the commodity 
was then imported by the Europeans. Similarly, tin was also brought 
by the Europeans, particularly by the Dutch, but the simultaneous 
decline of trade with the archipelago and Ceylon from Balasore 
certainly resulted in reducing the number of elephants imported. 
Except elephants and cinnamon, other commodities imported from 
Ceylon were purchased by common people in Orissa and Bengal. 
These were areca nuts and conch-shells. Chewing areca-nuts with betel- 
leaf was a common habit among all sections of society. Areca nuts 
were therefore in great demand in these regions. But about 80% of 
the total demand was met by nuts produced around Dacca itself.” It 
therefore seems that the bulk of the import of this commodity was 
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needed for domestic consumption. It seems that, from the late seventies 
and early eighties of the seventeenth century, when Balasore’s trade 
with Ceylon was resumed, the trade in areca nuts had already been a 
monopoly of the Dutch, as the shipping lists of Khem Chand and 
Chintamani Shah in table — 6.2 do not mention its import either from 
Gale or Jaffnapatam. The Dutch sold this commodity in Bengal at an 
average gross profit of 100%. The conch-shells were used here on 
ceremonial occasions, social as well as religious. The poor people also 
used them as ornaments.” Its demand in Orissa and Bengal like areca 
nuts, was therefore considerable. Its price was determined by the 
quantity imported each year. In 1661-62, it was sold by the Dutch at 
108% profit, but the profit came down to 25% in 1666-67 because 
of large-scale import of the commodity by the Indian merchants.” It 
seems that by the close of the seventeenth century, this commodity 
was imported mainly by the Dutch, as Balasore’s trade with Ceylon by 
the native merchants had virtually ceased. Apart from Ceylon, the 
commodity was also imported from Tuticorin.” 

Low-cost items like cowries and cairs were imported from the 
Maldives. This commodity was imported regularly to Orissa from 
Maldives. But from the close of the seventeenth century, its import 
increased to a considerable extent. But all the imported cowries were 
not meant for domestic consumption; some of them were obviously 
re-exported to areas outside Orissa. Some of them were purchased 
by the English and the Dutch East India Companies for sending them 
to the African countries. This trade in this branch of the Company 
must have been strengthened by their servants, who were engaged in 
private trade with the Maldives.” 

As Orissa’s trade with the Persian Gulf and Red-Sea was occasional, 
the import from these regions was extremely limited. Though limited 
quantities of Orissan textiles and sugar found a market there, its imports 
from these areas, which were mainly Persian abbasi and horses, were 
within the reach of only members of high income-groups. It seems 
that, in this limited trading activity only a few state officials of Bengal 
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participated. In 1675, the English East India Company imported some 
commodities from Persia in a ship freight-free for Malik Kasim, the 
Governor of Hugli and Balasore. These commodities, as the following 
table shows were typical imports from Persia.” 


Table-6.3 


Hing 7 Bales Freit 29 Jarrs 
Tobacco 7 Bales Almonds | 150 Maund 


Rose water| 1 Chest Arack 2 Chests 
Athar 10 Chests Sheeps 8 


4 horses were also imported along with the above-mentioned 
merchandise, but they were charged freight.” 

The import of horse to Orissa from Persia had a long history.In 
Oriya Mahabharat, written in the fifteenth century by Sarala Das, the 
poet says that horse from Baras country (Persia) were the best.” 

Perhaps rare but an interesting feature of Orissa’s trade was the 
import of slave from Bengal. We have no evidence to suggest whether 
slavery was practised in the Hindu period in Orissa or whether slaves 
were imported. But this practice was introduced by the Magh and 
Portuguese pirates, who, after capturing both men and women from 
the coastal region stretching from Chittagng to Dacca, brought them 
to the ports of Orissa for sale at a high price. Shihabuddin Talish, a 
court chronicler of Shaista Khan, gives a vivid description of the 
manner of sale of these slaves in Tamluk and Balasore,” 

“The wretches used to bring the prisoners in their ships, anchor at 
a short distance from the shore off Tamluk or Baleswar, and send a 
man ashore with the news.The local officers fearing lest the pirates 
should commit any depredation or kidnapping there, stood on the 
shore with a number of followers, and sent a man with a sum of 
money to the pirates.If the terms were satisfactory, the pirates took 
the money and sent the prisoners with the man...Many high born 


persons and Sayyids, many pure and Sayyid born women, were 
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compelled to undergo the disgrace of slavery, service or concubinage 
of these wicked men.” 

It has been said that the influx of bullion during the period covered 
by our study was one of the most outstanding features of the import 
trade of Orissa and Bengal. Its demand slowly rose up after Orissa 
was annexed to the Mughal empire. Though revenue was collected in 
the form of rice, it was necessary to remit them to imperial treasury in 
the form of coins. Secondly, most of the Hindu merchants and the 
state officials of the period under review were not the natives, but 
outsiders who were interested only in making huge fortunes here and 
remit the money to their homes. This led to the rise of monetised 
economy, which was possible only if there was import of enough 
bullion. Previously, the merchants of Orissa occasionally brought some 
gold from the archipelago, but the bulk of it must have been either in 
hoarded or put to non-commercial use in view of limited quantity 
imported. In Mughal India, Mocha was the “treasure chest,” from 
where a considerable quantity of silver was imported, but this was 
done mainly by the merchants of Gujarat and Malabar Coast and we 
have little evidence to indicate the former’s regular contact with any 
of the ports in Bengal region prior to 1650.” On the other hand, 
when Bengal’s trade with Surat and the Persian Gulf increased 
considerably from the last decade of the seventeenth century, this was 
carried mainly from the port of Hugli, and not from Balasore. In this 
trade, as has been stated in last chapter, mainly the manufactured goods 
of Bengal and Bihar such as muslin, rawsilk, opium and saltpetre 
featured prominently. The Persian abbasis imported to Bengal were 
therefore presumably invested in the procurement of these 
commodities. Orissa had hardly any share in the import of Persian 
abbasis or the bullion imported from the Red Sea to the Bengal region. 

Whatever precious metals Orissa imported during this period were 
mainly imported by the Europeans. K.N. Chaudhuri rightly says, “It is 
inconceivable that European trade with India — or with Asia in general 


for that matter — could have been sustained on a large scale for any 
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length of time without the discovery of American silver — mines.... 
The expansion in money supply enabled the trading nations of the 
west to finance a heavily adverse balance of trade with Asia for nearly 
three centuries...””° But the contemporary mercantile theorists of 
England were not in favour of sending only treasure to the East for 
the purchase of their return cargoes. Hence some English manufacturs 
like broadcloths and non-precious metals like lead and copper were 
included in the export list. The Dutch, on the other hand, though, 
were free from such inhibitions, as a better-skilled and organized 
mercantile body they tried to generate purchasing power for India by 
means of intra-Asiatic trade. In this trade their import of spices, areca 
nuts and conch shells from the archipelago and Ceylon to the Bengal 
region has already been discussed. But, from the very beginning of 
their trade in Orissa, the main import in Asiatic trade was bullion 
from Japan. Like the Asian merchants, they also procured some bullion 
from Asiatic countries like Taiwan, Sumatra, Burma and Persia. The 
Bengal region might have also received some bullion from the Chinese 
merchants carrying on trade with the archipelago. But the Japanese 
precious metals played a very important role in financing Dutch trade 
in India. 

Bengal’s trade with Japan rose in importance after 1650 when the 
silk of Kasimbazar, mixed piece goods of Orissa and muslins of 
Bengal became easily saleable there. The main precious metal imported 
to Bengal from Japan was silver, as the latter was the standard of 
currency here. Since the general feature of the Company’s trade was 
its expansion, the import of Japanese silver rose correspondingly in 
subsequent two decades.” On the other hand, the export of gold had 
already been banned by the Japanese authority in 1641. The other 
important community trading with Japan at this time were the Chinese, 
who like the Dutch, imported a substantial amount of silver. But since 
the loss of Taiwan in 1662, an important supplier of gold to the 
Dutch, the latter now looked to Japan as the most important source. 


This they did by agreeing to pay an exchange rate of 6.8 tae/s per 
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Koban against the prevalent 5.6 or 5.8 fae/s between silver and gold. But 
since the Chinese merchants had no incentive to purchase this expensive 
gold, they concentrated on silver, which put a pressure on this metal. 
Hence, to avoid such pressure on silver, the Japanese altogether banned 
the export of silver in 1668 and to give incentive to the Chinese 
merchants to purchase gold the domestic parity of silver and gold 
was reduced to 5.6 taels per Koban.”® This put a pressure on gold, 
which also the Dutch needed for investment on the Coromandel, if 
not in Bengal. But at the same time, the Japanese rulers realized that, 
“piven that the most important commodity the foreign traders wanted 
was precious metals, the only effective means of controlling the outflow 
of these metals without reducing the quantities of the goods imported 
was to force deterioration in the foreigners’ terms of trade.” Hence, 
as a first step in 1670 the price of the Koban was increased from 5.6 
to 5.8 fae/s per piece and an executive order was addressed to the 
Japanese merchants to pay lower prices for foreign goods, and a 
“suggestion” was made to the Dutch and the Chinese to sell their 
goods at a lower price. However, this measure resulted in nothing. 
Hence, authorities in 1672 restored the pre-1688 value of silver with 
respect to gold, i.e. 6.8 taels per gold Koban.” With this exchange rate 
now the import of precious metals became less attractive from Japan 
and from the eighties onwards, the Company imported the bulk of 
her metals from Europe. The role of Japan as the supplier of precious 
metals remained only marginal,’ presumably until the close of the 
period under review. 

As has been said, the currency system in Bengal was based on silver 
and until 1668 a considerable quantity of the metals was imported 
here. Since Kasimbazar was the leading investment centre for the 
Company, the bulk of this metal went to that place. The rest was 
distributed to other Bay Factories, including Balasore.*! From 1656 to 
1672, Japan provided 86% of the total amount of precious metals to 
Bengal. When silver was banned in 1668, the Company imported 
considerable quantity of gold from that country. But since the latter 
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had a very limited market in Bengal, its large-scale import reduced its 
price here. As already stated, in 1672 when the price of the Koban was 
restored to its pre-1668 level, its import became less attractive. Thus, 
in 1674, when the Batavia Council sent 90% of its precious metals in 
gold Koban, in 1676, the proportion was reduced to 42%. In the same 
year, they were sold at a gross profit of only 7.37% in Balasore and 
6% each at Hugli and Patna. Thus, from 1677 to 1690, the export of 
precious metal to Bengal almost stopped and now Europe became 
Bengal’s principal supplier in view of the rising Euro-Asian trade and 
Japan’s contribution since 1690, when the supply was resumed, was 
only marginal. 

So far as the proportional distribution of treasure in the two 
factories of Orissa is concerned, their share can be said to be only 
marginal in comparison to other Bay factories in Bengal. The Dutch 
procurement in Balasore, Pipli or Radhanagar was limited only to 
some cotton-#t4ssar and ordinary cotton textiles. On the other hand, 
the bulk of their exports i.e. raw silk, fine muslins, and calicoes, opium 
and saltpetre was collected from factories like Kasimbazar, Dacca, 
Malda, Hugli and Patna. Of these five factories Kasimbazar received 
the maximum amount of capital, as its rawsilk was supplied to almost 
all the Asiatic countries with whom the Dutch had trade relations as 
well as to Europe. Apart from this, it also supplied many varieties of 
textiles. The other three factories of Bengal also received substantial 
amount of capital as their muslins had a very good market both in 
Asiatic countries and Holland. Opium and saltpetre, which was 
exclusively supplied from Patna, had also a very wide market in the 
archipelago and Holland respectively. On the Ginge/ly Coast, the 
Bimlipatam Factory was mainly used for the procurement of rice and 
limited quantities of textiles. Taking all these facts into consideration, it 
can be said that so far Orissa’s share in the total import of bullion to 
Bengal by the Dutch was concerned, it was not substantial. 

While a substantial proportion of Dutch import was from Asiatic 
countries, the English imported their merchandise mainly from 
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England. Except bullion, the English brought such goods to Orissa 
which had an extremely limited market here. Because of the objection 
by the contemporary mercantile theorists to export only precious metals 
to Asia, the English had to bring some English manufactures to Orissa 
to barter/sell them for Orissan goods. 

Generally, the goods which the English East India Company 
imported were meant for both commercial and non-commercial uses. 
Some of the goods like broadcloth, lead, copper and iron ordnance 
etc. were brought regularly for sale, which might provide purchasing 
power to the Company. Apart from these, there were some other 
goods, which were less important, but they were meant either for the 
Factors’ own use or might be offered as gifts to local rulers to obtain 
their favour. It is not possible to say what types of goods were brought 
to Balasore each year during the period under review. But, taking into 
consideration the list of goods despatched in three ships Eagle, Caesar 
and Society in 1675, 1676 and 1677 respectively by the court of Directors 


to the Coast and the Bay, a general idea can be framed in this regard. 
Table-6.4 
In 1675 in the ship Eagle of 525 tuns* 


31B* Broad cloth q' 93ncothes amounts to 
8 B* clo: Rashes qt. 40 

500 Piggs Lead 1413.2.5 

252 Copper Plates 211.0.21 

2 B* Perpetuannes qt.34 Ps. 

56 Bar: Tinn 180.3.18 

6 Tubbs Vermilion 2759 

20 Bar: Red lead 115.2.15 

17 Caske Allom 104.2.14 

16 Cases Quicksilver 3961 


Dying stuff, Bookes, Velvett Lace & C?* 
19 Iron Ordnance 1120 shott & 12 Anchors 
8 Chests Silver 3 Chests Gold 
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Table-6.5 
In 1676 in the ship Caesar: 


23 Bales Broad cloth qt. 69 Clo 
15 Anchors 

6 Cobles of Cardage 

20: 3 1b Bullets Iron Ordnance 
1250 Small Piggs lead 


689 Copper Plates 

4 Tubbs Vermillion 

60 Barrels of Tynn 

17 Cases Quicksilver 

10 Log Bowys 

More 3 Tubbs Vermillion 


Table-6.6 
In 1677 on the ship Society of 570 tuns* 


500 Pigs of Lead 

205 Copper Plates 

50 Barrls of Tynn 

666 Slabs of Tutenage 
10 Cases of quick silver 
6 Cases of Galls 


2 Tubbs of Vermillion 

4 Chests of Gold 

15 Chests of silver 

9 Bales of Broad cloth 
Dying Ware 

1 Chest of Chyrusgery & C 


Taking these three ships into account, it can be said that the most 
important commodities, which the English generally imported into 
eastern coast, were broadcloth, lead, quicksilver and vermuilion. Since 
Balasore at this time was one of the most important English Factories 
on the eastern coast, all these goods figured prominently in the list. But 
the most important import in terms of value was bullion, both of 
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gold and silver. From the very beginning of their days in Bengal, the 
Company imported proportionately more gold than silver: but from 
the nineties of the seventeenth century the import of the former was 
virtually stopped’ since the demand for it in the province was limited. 
Of the following lists of goods and bullion sent to Bengal by the 
Court of Directors in six selected years, a tentative idea can be formed 


about the ratio of bullions and goods generally sent to Bengal.* 


Table-6.7 
Buin | Geode(D 
1675 67,000 23,000 


1676 55,000 sh d cc 17334 11 11 
1677 100,000 s d11641 84 14 
1682-83 267,505 1795 
1699-1700 168,903 10419 
1718-19 168,560 18827 


From the above table it is clear that the value of the imports in 
bullion was considerably greater than that of the goods. This was 
particularly true of the eighties of the seventeenth century when more 
bullion was sent to Bengal with the expansion of English investment. 
Throughout the seventeenth century disposing of their goods at 
reasonable prices presented difficulty to the Factors in Bengal. 
Interestingly, Balasore appears to be the best market in Bengal for 
English goods though like all other factories in India, here also the 
Company faced difficulties in selling them. For example, in 1675, 
Vincent protested against diverting a considerable proportion of the 
investment into Balasore Factory, where the goods were very costly. 
But though Clavell and Budgen agreed with the former, they pointed 
out that, “other Factories gave little assistance in disposing of goods 
sent out from England such as broadcloth, lead, gums, brimstone, 
quicksilver and vermilion and they were forced to trade them in return 


for goods at Balasore or have them lie on their hands and Perish...” 
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The demand for these commodities was not only limited to high- 
income groups, but at the time was also elastic. Hence, the disposal of 
these very often depended upon the selling capacity of the sellers. 
Unless the merchants were very powerful and rich, they would not 
risk purchasing them. European investment in Balasore during this 
period was dominated by two powerful merchants namely Khem 
Chand and Chintamani Shah, who could purchase these commodities 
in exchange of the return cargoes, though very often reluctantly. But 
this created ill feeling among the merchants and very often caused loss 
to the Company.” Nevertheless, because of their influence among the 
local Rajas and the aristocrats at the Court of Cuttack, they could sell 
them. 

Generally certain conditions governed the disposal of these 
commodities. As has been said, the demand for the English 
manufactures was limited to the aristocracy; their sale depended upon 
the will and choice of these aristocracies. A prospective purchaser 
could not always be induced to purchase these. For example, generally 
broadcloths sold well in the Bengal region when a new nawab came, 
but here also there was no guarantee.” Sometimes, the Factors 
complained that, due to the parsimonious attitude of the old nawab, 
broadcloth could not be sold and unless a young nawab came these 
could not be sold.” Some of them were also sold to the nawabs’ 
soldiers who purchased them in the factory of Balasore when the 
nawab marched through that area.” 

A commodity like lead was in demand in the state to some extent 
as it was needed for the mintage of silver coins. The local Rajas and 
zemindars also purchased it along with brimstone and iron guns to 
supplement their armours. But this was also very often forbidden by 
the Governor of Balasore and the nawab of Orissa, ostensibly not to 
allow them to equip themselves with weapons and pose a military 
threat. But the actual intention was to purchase the commodity at a 
concession themselves.” Another reason for the non-disposal of this 


commodity was that their transportation involved heavy duty, which 
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also discouraged the merchants to purchase. For this reason, the 
merchants very often had to use English dastaks, which led to the 
abuse of trade privileges.” As has been said earlier, lead was needed 
for the coinage of silver coins. From 1668, due to the Japanese ban 
on the export of silver, the Dutch import into Bengal suffered 
considerably. This ultimately led to a decline in the demand for lead in 
the seventies of the seventeenth century.” 

For other commodities like vermillion, quicksilver, iron ordnance 
and tins, the Company also faced difficulties in selling them; but for 
broadcloth, as we have already seen, the problem was an acute one. 
There was a limited demand for it not only because it was quite 
expensive but because it was also hardly necessary in a tropical country 
like India. Only the aristocratic classes in Upper India wanted it.” For 
this reason, the Factors repeatedly asked the Court of Directors not 
to send this commodity. For example, in 1717 the Calcutta Council 
wrote to the Court of Directors: 

“The Gentries in Bengal use Broadcloth for clokes spreadings 
saddles slippers and coverings over the pallankeens, the Merchants 
cannot be prevailed on to wear Garments of it because it was not 
their forefathers customs, lowering the price of Broadcloth course or 
thine will not increase the vend therefore...” 

But this request of the Factors hardly dissuaded the Court of 
Directors from reducing the export of this commodity. Rather, the 
problem got aggravated when, by the Act of 1702, the “Company 
was obliged to export 10% of its investment in English manufactures 
and goods.” 

Thus, throughout the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth 
centuries these were the typical exports of the Company to Orissa 
and as a result in many cases, the goods lay in warehouses for years. 
As Sir Richard Temple says, “Frequent mistakes, such as sending 
broadcloth to Orissa, where it was unsaleable, were the result, and 
formed one of the chief causes of the perpetual friction and bickering 


that went on between the Court of Committees in London and the 
Council in Madras.”®! 
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Previous to Streynsham Master the general practice in Balasore 
was to pay for the return cargoes partly in cash and partly in English 
manufactures, but, as has been said, the imposition of unsaleable 
commodities created much ill feeling among native merchants. 
Streynsham Master therefore stopped this practice and in his reforms 
he introduced the system of cash payment. From the late seventies of 
the seventeenth century the general practice was to sell English imports 
in cash either to native merchants or to the Mughal nobility. The 
Balasore Factory Records from 1680 to 1681 show the prices of 
broadcloth to be higher than those current in the previous two decades. 
For example, in 1665, they were sold at 4 to 4/2 rupees per yard;® in 
1678, it was further reduced to 3 rupees 12 annas against 4 rupees at 
Hugli.® In 1679 also, it was sold at about 3 rupees® but in 1680 and 
1681, the price suddenly jumped to 6 rupees per yard.’ The reason 
for such sudden increase seems to be that, with increasing emphasis 
on selling English goods in exchange of cash instead of bartering 
them for the goods for return cargoes, some fair prices were realized. 

The prices of lead, on the other hand, fluctuated violently as the 
following data reveals: In 1677, Vincent in Balasore persuaded the 
merchants to purchase them at 8 rupees per mannd,°° though the data 
presented by Susil Chaudhuri show that the price was 9.4 rupees in 
Bengal at this time.®’In 1680 and 1681, the price went down to 7 
rupees per maund® but in February 1682, it again rose to Rs.9 in Bengal. 
Again, in 1703, it fell to Rs.3.11.12 annas.” The reason for such 
fluctuation in the price of this non-precious metal was that previously 
the import of this commodity was handled by the Portuguese and the 
Asian merchants. But with the fresh imports made by the Dutch and 
the English there was a slump in the market of this commodity. The 
large import of this non-precious metal along with tin and copper by 
the Dutch and indigenous merchants from the East Indies “made it 
difficult for the English to dispose of their wares.” The prices of the 
various metals fluctuated sharply depending on the available supply in 


the market.”? 
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Apart from selling these European manufactures as merchandise, 
the Europeans also presented these as gifts to the members of the 
ruling elite to win their goodwill. These novelties are called “toys” by 
Europeans in contemporary literature.” Broadcloth was the most 
important item of this category. The other articles included looking 
glasses and knives etc.” 

We have already noted that bullion constituted the most important 
item of import by the English in terms of monetary value. Though 
cownies were the chief means of commercial transaction in Orissa and 
Bengal, the Mughal rulers encouraged the import of bullion as revenues 
was remitted to the imperial treasury by means of metallic currency. 
Secondly, Mughal rulers themselves, who earned a handsome income 
during their stay here, carried their wealth outside the state after their 
transfer to other places. It was convenient to transfer wealth if it was 
available in the form of metal currency. It has also been pointed out 
that silver coins were in use in Bengal and gold had a very limited 
market here. Realizing this, the Dutch imported considerable quantity 
of the former metal from Japan in the early days of their trade. But 
the English, on the other hand, had to import all their bullion and 
coins from England. Among these gold mohurs, silver and Spanish 
rials were important. Private traders also brought some quantity of 
gold and silver.” But in the early days of their trade, the proportion 
of gold was considerably higher than that of silver. Hence, from the 
very beginning, the English faced considerable difficulties in selling 
them. In the sixties of the seventeenth century, the Factors at Balasore 
wrote to Madras about the non-saleability of gold.” 

“It 1s a commodity only proper for and bought by the greatmen in 
this country to make jewels or utensils, little being made into quoine 
(which rises and falls very much, but does not so in silver). The people 
of this country due not so well understand to refine it as at the coast; 


by which means course gold sells to loss disproportionable to what 
allowed in invoyce...” 
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This situation grew particularly precarious in the late seventies of 
this century when the gold market in Bengal was over-stocked with 
the large-scale import of the metal by the Dutch from Japan. It has 
already been said that, in 1676, the Dutch sold this metal at a marginal 
profit in Bengal. Two years later, the English had considerable difficulties 
in selling them in different factories including those in Balasore.” Of 
course, Balasore at this time appears to be a better market for gold 
than any other place in Bengal. For example, in 1677, the Hugli Factors 
asked the Balasore Factors to sell the gold moburs at their disposal to 
the shroff for coinage at Cuttack rather than sending these to Bengal, 
where price of gold had fallen.’ We have also already seen that, in 
1676, the gold Koban was sold in Balasore at a profit of 7.37% against 
6% each at Hugli and Patna by the Dutch. However, because of their 
non-saleability in Bengal, the Factors repeatedly asked the Court of 
Directors not to send any gold and the Court of Directors also reduced 
its proportion in the early eighties and stopped altogether in 1686.” 
From then onwards, only silver were imported until the close of the 
period under review. 

The farman of 1717 exempted the English from any discount on 
silver coins of Madras if these were as good as those minted in the 
port of Surat. As a result, many Madras coins got accepted in Bengal. 
This currency was of course more popular in Balasore than in 
Murshidabad, as its import would reduce the income of the 
government of the latter place.” After the grant of the farman Madras 
rupees were imported in considerable quantities, which were also 
cheaper than Balasore rupees.” Copper coins had a very limited demand 
in Bengal. But, as far as the factories on the Ginge/ly Coast ate concerned 
these were imported from Madras mint in large quantities.” 

Here a question may arise what was the share of Balasore out of 
the total English import to the Bay? We have already pointed out that 
at least in the seventeenth century, so far English manufactures are 
concerned Balasore was an important market. The Factory Records 
also show that, until the eighties of the seventeenth century, Kasimbazar 
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was the most important investment centre but the next was Balasore 
followed by other Bay Factories. Though we have no data for all the 
years, the available data show that the share of Kasimbazar was far 
larger than that of Balasore. For example, in 1681, the Court of 
Directors directed an allocation of £80,000 to Kasimbazar and £20,000 
to Balasore,®! and later increased the amount meant for Balasore to 
£32,000 against £140,000 to Kasimbazar.” But, if Balasore is 
compared with other Bay Factories, it was considerably ahead of 
them. For example, in the same year, Malda, Dacca, Patna and Hugli 
were allotted of £15,000, £16,000, £14,500 and £12, 5000 
respectively.” Thus, it can be said that, among the import markets of 
the English in Bengal, Balasore was an important centre. It received 
not only a major portion of English manufactures but also a handsome 
amount of treasure. For example, in 1684, of the six chests of treasure 
to the Bay brought by the ship Ann, four were allotted to Balasore. 
This was very soon supplemented by 4,000 gold mohurs.® 

But, in the eighteenth century, the relative importance of Balasore 
gradually declined with the growing importance of many fine muslin- 
producing centres of Bengal.This has been discussed in table 4.2 of 
Chapter-IV. From this table it becomes clear that the relative importance 
of Balasore was minimum at the close of the period under review so 
far investment in the various factories in Bengal is concerned. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century also the relative importance of 
the other Bay Factories like Kasimbazar, Dacca, Malda, Patna, Santipore 
and Jugdea etc. was greater than that of Balasore as we find them 
frequently mentioned in various English records. 
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Chapter 7 
Hinterland and Inland Trade 


The success of the maritime trade of a region depended not only 
upon good harbours or favourable littoral conditions but also on a 
convenient hinterland. In fact, a well-structured hinterland was the best 
key to maritime operations. It is difficult to say whether the hinterland 
grew prosperous because of the growth of a port town or vice versa, 
but it is not conceivable that a port town grew out of vacuum. But it 
is certain that the growth of both was complementary and both 
contributed to the growth of certain elements in each other. In this 
chapter, we will discuss the hinterland of Orissan ports during the 
period under review, and at the same time we will study inland markets 
and the internal trade of the province. 

As has been said earlier, the growth of a port town very often 
depends upon a strong hinterland. In the second half of the seventeenth 
century Balasore rose into prominence with the decline of her two 
neighbours, Pipli and Harishpur. Till the first three decades of the 
seventeenth century the latter ports were frequented by the Asian 
merchants and the Portuguese and Balasore had a very low profile. 
After this, the fortunes of Balasore began to rise. Though its rise could 
be largely attributed to the silting up of rivers in Pipli and Harishpur, 
the advantage of having a rich hinterland also contributed to its growth. 
First, it occupied a central position and was well connected with all the 
centres of production. In the north, there were celebrated textile- 
producing centres like Mohanpur, Olmara, Dantan and Jaleswar. From 
Kasiari and Mayurbhanj in the northwest, the high quality of herbal 
cloths were procurable.! In the south, there was Soro, from where a 
vast quantity of sannoes was collected. All these places were not far 


from Balasore and not widely separated and were situated in a compact 
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geographical area. The area extending from Bhadrak to Balasore was 
also ‘richly endowed with corns, anise, iron, cumin-seeds, oil and bees- 
wax.” 

We have already discussed in detail the production of rice in this 
district in an earlier chapter. Another advantage, which this port town 
enjoyed over her two neighbours was its location on the main trade 
route between Puri and Hugli, which eventually led to Delhi and Lahore 
via Patna and Benaras.? Most of the textile- producing centres like 
Jaleswar, Dantan, Radhanagar and Soro were situated on this route 
whereas places like Olmara and Mohanpur were adjacent to Jaleswar 
and Dantan. In the west Mayurbhanj and Kasiari were connected to 
Balasore and Jaleswar both by land and water routes,* and 
transportation was possible throughout the year. 

Thus Balasore’s proximity to the centres of production and trade 
routes certainly constituted an added advantage and contributed to its 
prosperity. But once it developed, it created a new hinterland of its 
own and led to the growth of new trade routes and markets. For 
example, the trade route between Balasore and Harishpur was an 
offshoot of the growth of the former. Previously, Hariharpur, was 
feeding Harishpur, its nearest port. But, after the silting up of the 
river Patua, on which the port was situated, the English had to abandon 
it in 1642 and concentrated their trade in Balasore. From then onwards 
they started transporting the Hariharpur textile to Balasore by land 
without much difficulty. The Dutch also resorted to this practice.’ By 
the close of the seventeenth century, Balasore itself had emerged as a 
market for different varieties of corns, textiles, dairy products and 
other exportable commodities.’ Not only did it create a market for its 
domestic products, the merchandise from Bengal and Bihar were also 
prominently on sale here. The saltpetre available here were brought 
mainly by the petre-men from Bihar and seerband, a variety of Bengali 
cloth from Dacca.’ Thus, the port town of Balasore became not only 
a centre for Orissa, but also for commodities from other neighbouring 


provinces. In the case of Orissa, where there are very few references 
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to large urban centres except Cuttack and Puri, a port town like 
Balasore became the most important centre for both provincial and 
inter-provincial trade. Previous to the growth of Balasore, Pipli, as 
described by Manrique, was a “busy port frequented by many Asiatic 
nations” where large quantities of merchandise came from the twelve 
provinces of Bengal.® 

Apart from the growth of port towns, the other offshoot of the 
growth of inland trade and market was the rise of urban centres as 
units of administration. The capital of the province was the best 
example of it. Generally, a Mughal capital constituted a plurality of 
various sections of population. The concentration of ruling Mughal 
elites in this place generated a climate for the demand for many 
marketable goods. Cuttack as the capital city of Mughal Orissa grew 
up as an important inland mart during our period. But, like many 
important urban centres of our time, this city was not the creation of 
the Muslims. It already enjoyed pre-eminence as the capital of Orissa 
when Muslims conquered it. During the Gajapati period, it was 
probably a small port, but the mart was shifted owing to the silting up 
of the river which surrounded it. But with the penetration of the 
Afghans and subsequently the Mughals, the commercial importance 
of this town certainly increased. Bowrey writes in the seventeenth 
century that it was the second best city of Bengal the (best being Dacca) 
“a very decent and more comely City than Dacca...but much more 
beautiful... adorned with goods and sumptuous buildings, broad streets 
surrounded with Excellent ponds and Springs...” About the governor 
of the city he says “... hath a very large train, potent army, and liveth 
prince like and is the next in place to the prince himself...” Though 
Bowrey does not mention anything specific about commerce of the 
city, his description of its magnificence, the maintenance of a huge 
army by the governor and his life-style as a prince, all gave to it the 
features of a rich Mughal city with immense business prospects. “It is 
the custom in India”, says Tavernier “when they build a public edifice, 
to surround it with a large market place.”'* The bazaar (market-place) 
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in the court of Malcandy in Cuttack, as described by Bruton is an 
example of it. This bazaar or “very fair market place provided all 
sorts of merchandise like fruits herbs, flesh, fish, fowl, rice and such 
like needful commodities and necessaries as the country yielded.” 
This bazaar was probably meant to cater to need of the common 
officers of the court. But, inside the second gate of the court, there 
was “a fare and specious street where merchants, seated on both sides 
the way, bought and sold all kind of their own and foreign wares and 
merchandises,” that were very rich and costly.” This type of bazaar, 
where rich and costly foreign wares were sold was definitely meant 
for the aristocrats, and such markets were situated mostly in places 
where there was a concentration of the nobility. This was a case of 
inter-regional trade where mainly high-value articles figured in the market 
and the merchants in this case certainly enjoyed better economic status 
than those who sold only commodities needed for everyday 
consumption. 

Cuttack had another daily market which in the words of Bruton 
was “great” where “all sorts of necessaries” were available which the 
country afforded”. This type of market may fall in one of the 
Raychaudhuri’s four categories of Indian inland market as “small-scale 
bazaar: where goods were gathered from places within a short radius 
primarily for purposes of local consumption and mandis or wholesale 
markets.”'* The former type of market along with the market in a 
port town may fall in the first category of the classification, which was 
“the emporia for long-distance trade, inland, overland or overseas.” 

Another major urban centre which grew up as an administrative 
centre was Srikakulam, the headquarters of the Gingelly Coast. It was 
the seat of the sher-i-/Jaskar the governor of Ginge//y who took a personal 
interest in trade and commerce. Bowrey has this to say about him: 
“He liveth in great State and Splender, and hath continually great Retinue 
of Lifeguard men and solider...”!% This city was also most populated 
and some of the “richest merchants” lived here. The other towns, 
which grew up as administrative centres, were Jaleswar and Bhadrak. 
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Both these towns were among the five dandapats of Orissa during 
Hindu rule and were retained as such till the time of Aurangzeb. The 
commercial importance of Jaleswar has been attested to by Manrique 
who described it as “important populous trade centre.”” Though 
nothing has been said about Bhadrak in Hamilton’s account it is evident 
that all sorts of commodities like cloths and foodstuffs were available 
there.!® In 1688, in the Bengal portion of Orissa, the three sarkars 
Jaleswar, Bhadrak and Cuttack were divided into a few more sarkar;s. 
They were: Maljateah, Gualparah, Muscoory, Soro, Remuna, Basta, 
Barua, Jajpur and Padshahnagar.” This growth of new revenue sarkars 
intensified the Mughal policy of further urbanization, which must have 
provided the impetus for the rise of trade activities in these towns. 
The most noticeable feature shared by these towns was that most of 
them were situated on the main trade route between Hugli and Pun. 
To sum up, most of the urban centres in Mughal period were more 
or less either an emporia for long distance trade or small-scale daily 
bazaar or periodic hat where exchange of commodities took place. 

Another factor contributing to the process of urbanization was 
the growth of pilgrimage centres. The religious importance of Puri in 
the period under review can hardly be overemphasized. Its importance 
grew rapidly after the spread of vaishnav movement led by Sri Chaitanya 
Deva in this place in the first half of the sixteenth century. It began 
drawing lakhs of pilgrims every year from all parts of India and outside. 
Its car festival is famous all over India, particularly among the 
vaishnavites who regularly attend it. According to Bowrey, no fewer 
then 150,000 pilgrims came to witness the car festival, who included 
many rich merchants and Brahmans.” Thus, in this festival where no 
fewer then 150,000 pilgrims gathered, there was an opportunity of 
not only merchants from all over India to sell their merchandise, but 
also for local merchants, big and small pedlars, whose activities in the 
period under review must have been considerable. The festival lasts 
for a week. The Bengali poet Mukund Ram also describes Puri “as 


famous port and a lively centre of trade.” 
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'The other places of religious importance during this period were 
Jajpur and Remuna2. It has already been stated that by the close of the 
seventeenth century these two towns were assigned the status of sarkar 
by the Mughals, which must have added to their economic importance, 
But even during Hindu rule these two towns were commercially 
important. The sixteenth- century Oriya poet, Balaram Das notes that 
Jajpur was a populous town where many merchants along with people 
belonging to other castes lived. ‘There were many retailers who usually 
attended the local /Aat.® Remuna was situated just opposite Balasore 
on the upstream of river Burhabalanga. Before Balasore rose into 
prominence, this place was frequented by Europeans.” Being situated 
on the route to Puri and north India, the deity Khirochora Gopinath 
attracted pilgrims travelling to or coming from Puri. 

Some other inland marts grew as centre of manufacture and fed 
the nearby ports. One such was Hariharpur. Though this town was 
not situated on any main trade route, it developed as a feeder to the 
port, Harishpur and later, Balasore. This town according to Bruton 
was”very full of people” and... “there are many merchants in it and 
great plenty of all things.”” Other such examples included Balikuda, 
Jaleswar, Berhampur and Radhanagar etc. The manufacturing class of 
all these towns consisted mainly of weavers, and their methods of 
delivering their manufactures to merchants through middlemen have 
already been discussed in an earlier chapter. 

Some inland bazaars were created through the patronage of local 
rulers. Begunia, a village between Balasore and Soro provides a typical 
example. In the eighteenth century a bazaar in that place was created 
by the Jaujdar of that place chiefly for the convenience of travellers. 
But as soon as he lost his post, the bazaar also became extinct.” 
Patronage was perhaps a very important factor for the continuance 
of a place or inn, which provided shelter to the travellers. To Motte “a 
worthy man desirous of establishing a good name, and of securing 
the blessings of travellers, establishes a halting-place for them on the 


road. The shade of a few trees and the refreshment of wholesome 
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water are the necessaries in so mild a climate. To form the one, he 
plants a grove of mango trees to secure the other, he digs a pond, or 
sinks a well, which he surrounds with brickwork, two or three persons 
establish Chandler’s shops and he gives a small guard to secure them 
from imposition. No sooner have they thatched their houses then they 
plant a garden to supply them with greens, as sauces to render their 
rice palatable. They have their families about them, and cultivate a little 
land to grow their daily rice. The housewife at night steeps, some rice 
in water she rises an hour before the sun pounds it in a mortar and 
dries it... she tries a coarse kind of peas in treacle, and then exposes 
the goods for sale. The rice and peas prepared in this manner, serve 
travellers as a breakfast. Thus do the inhabitants live happy, tll disgrace 
falls on their patron, when if the village is not become of consequence 
enough to obtain a new one, they dispose, and their traces are soon 
lost...” Many public works, which provided comfort to the travellers 
were also financed by either a rich man or noble. One such example 
was a pond lying Soro and Bhadrak, which was known as Rani ki 
Ta//ab. The Queen of Burdwan had dug this pond about the close of 
the seventeenth century.” 

In some of the towns located along commercial routes there were 
good sarais. In Jaleswar, Manrtique stayed in a sara, which contained as 
many as thirty-three rooms. Such sarais provided excellent facilities to 
the travellers.®Manrique stayed in another saraz at Narayangarh. There 
is reference to another sara;i in Hariharpur, where Bruton halted in the 
night.” Thus, it seems that in most of the towns along the high roads 
of commerce, there were some sarais. But very often far from high 
roads there were no sarais at all.* In such cases, the travellers had to 
make arrangements in any one’s private house in the village or temple. 
On his way from Cuttack to Puri, Bruton halted for a night in a temple 
in the village Madhav.3! But for a European traveller finding 
accommodation in a Hindu or Muslim village was extremely difficult, 
as he ate the flesh of cow and pig. On his way from Jaleswar to 
Narayangarh, Manrique had to stay in a cowshed in a village.” But this 
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law was not necessarily prevalent everywhere. Near Puri Bruton stayed 
in the house of a Brahman.” But in spite of these difficulties, the 
travellers had the satisfaction of getting food at a very low price. 
Thus, Manrique adds, in spite of these drawbacks they were plentifully 
supplied with rice, ghee and other food made with milk at a very low 
price.* Tavernier remarks that “Even in the smallest villages rice, flour, 
butter, milk, beans and other vegetables, sugar and other sweet meets 
dry and liquid can be procured in abundance. And that it was not 
necessary those who travel in India should provide themselves with 
food beforehand.” 

Hence, “the rural market was very much a feature of the intra- 
local trade of the period... As the bulk of the population lived in the 
villages and the bulk of their needs for goods and services was satisfied 
through production for use and a network of reciprocal obligations, 
exchange accounted for a relatively small proportion of economic 
activity. Yet exchange of goods, found at virtually every level and 
sphere of economic life, was impressive in its magnitude and 
complexity.””® In inter-regional commerce this exchange constituted a 
significant proportion of business activities. Such exchanges occurred 
in places which were centrally located and these places might not have 
anything of their own to offer for sale or might not be considerable 
towns so that they could spontaneously develop into bazaars either to 
meet the needs of the local people or as places inhabited by the rich 
or members of the nobility which could induce big businessmen to 
set up dealerships there. Such places developed as very important 
emporia because of their central location, which made it easy for 
traders from distant places to assemble and exchange their merchandise 
with one another. 

Kanto, a village lying upstream of river Mahanadi was such 2 
market place in the mid-eighteenth century. To Motte, this was the 
“most considerable place for trade” on the road from Cuttack to 
Sambalpur.” Further, according to him “the merchants of Berar and 
the inland parts of India bring cotton and other goods hither on 
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bullocks, which return loaded with salt, which is made at Cunter Bi(?) 
on the Chelka (Chilika) and in the parts to the southward of that river 
which is the only kind of salt in consumption the rigid Hindus thinking 
their purity would be doubted, if they ate salt made by an inferior 
tribe. The trade of Coollo (Kantilo) is founded on the same principles 
as the fairs in Europe were, ere the increase of wealth gave rise to 
merchants on speculation. During the months of January, February, 
March and April, the traders of the inland parts of Hindustan form 
themselves into caravans, for the better security of their property, and 
bring their goods on bullocks hither, where they are met by the traders 
from the sea-coast with salt and European commodities. Business is 
carried on by barter, so that very litte money passes between them. 
They live in huts, with which they are furnished by the factors they 
employ, who furnish them also during their abode here, with food 
and necessaries at reasonable rates and for their trouble draw only one 
per cent. A month before the setting in of the rains, they have their 
departure and the factors, who are by no means opulent, remain the 
only inhabitants of the place, in which condition I found it.” A similar 
description of this place is found in the journal of Leckie, who visited 
the place after about two decades. To him it was an extensive market 
and “those from Cuttack and the Northern Circars, import sugar, tin, 
copper, salt and silk. The trade is all settled by a mutual barter.” But 
nothing could induce these inland merchants who travelled at least 
five or six hundred miles to cover another one hundred and twenty 
miles and come to coastal Orissa. Motte attributed it to “the dread 
they have of the noxious effects of the salt air.”* Another inland 
market connected through water routes to many parts of Orissa was 
Chilka. In 1764, the English official, Andrews writes, “it has many 
inlets to the land and some of these extending from twenty to a hundred 
miles (I have been told more) it is from the communication with the 
inland countries that such a quantity of paddy and all other grains are 
brought down as even to supply the ports of Jumbo(?)...Jaggernaught 
and Ganjami;to which last place they were brought from Paloor in 
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carts for which service many hundreds are employed at proper season 
of the year when the trade being properly encouraged and protected, 
rice, paddy, all kinds of grains, stick lac, wax, turmeric, Iron etc might 
be purchased at a cheaper rate and shipped off with less expense and 
risqué than from Bengal.” 

“A major feature of the inter-local trade was the predominantly 
one-way flow of commodities from the villages to towns, a corollary 
of rural self-sufficiency. Such self-sufficiency was of course, not total, 
and it is now recognized that the individual village was probably part 
of a narrow circuit of exchange which encompassed several villages, 
with the pedlar, the hats and the mandis mediating the distribution of 
commodities. Direct evidence for such inter-village trade for the period 
prior to the late eighteenth century is, however, extremely scarce.” 
Commodities like salt, betel and tobacco,“ which were very important 
articles in the inland trade in whole of Bengal by mid-eighteenth century, 
were certainly not produced in all the villages and were produced in 
distant places. The truth of this statement can be realized if we take 
into consideration tribal villages of our time. 

Tribal villages in western Orissa were surrounded by dense 
forests. Their inhabitants very often depended upon the coastal districts 
for cloths, salt and tobacco and procured these articles in exchange of 
forest products like skin, deer-horn and honey, etc.“ The villages very 
often provided a market where overseas import goods were obtained 
in exchange of crops. In a letter to Aurangzeb, Murshid Quli Khan 
wrote that, “the revenue collection of Orissa depends on the autumn 
harvest, which has to be kept stored for a long time and in spite of all 
my devices, cannot be sold”. To this the Emperor replied, “I have 
heard that the traders take the crop and in return for it they bring 
from the ports whatsoever is in demand.”* This statement indicates 
that the state had difficulty in selling the crops to people living in towns. 
Probably, the latter purchased them at a much lower price from the 
traders, who also bought them from the villages at low prices. Towns 


in the period under review not only depended upon villages for their 
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food, but also for raw materials out of which goods were 
manufactured. The raw materials for the cloths seen by Manrique in 
Jaleswar* must have come from neighbouring Mayurbhanj, which in 
our time was a major supplier of raw £4ssar and £4ssar worms to most 
of the manufacturing centres of areas in its neighbourhoods. 

As has been said earlier, the rural market was very much a feature 
of the intra-local trade of the period; such markets or hats were held 
only on fixed days in a week. Motte speaks of a rural haf when he says 
that there was a weekly market in village Mausumpoor which sat twice 
a week.” 

The trade with places outside Orissa involved articles ranging from 
foodstuff to expensive textiles. Throughout the period covered by 
our study foodstuff was an important article of export from Orissa 
to other deficit areas. “Despite the heavy expenses of land transports, 
heavy enough to stifle certain lines of commerce, the trade in foodstuff 
and a wide range of textile products some of which surely cannot be 
described as luxuries, were the most important components of the 
inter-regional trade of the period.” The most important market for 
Orissa’s rice in this period was southern Coromandel, a deficit area. 
Another important article was gingelly oil. But the trade ties with 
southern Coromandel were more likely coastal and were not conducted 
through land or river routes. 

But trade with upper part of Hindustan was carried on more likely 
along the Ganges. The most important emporia for Orissa’s 
merchandise in upper India were Hugli, Patna and Agra. The great 
public bazaar of Hugli, according to Bowrey, was a market for all 
sorts of commodities that Orissa, Bengal and Patna provided. In these 
bazaars, large quantities of cotton, coarse calicoes and provisions etc. 
were sold.“ Patna is described as the “great gate that openeth into 
Bengala and Orixa.”* The muslins of Orissa like Khasa, mulmul, bumburmn, 
Ambari and Charkhana were available there.® The thinner varieties of 
Khasa and mumul from Bengal were also available in Patna, but the 


other varieties came exclusively from Orissa, as is evident in Peter 
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Mundy’s account.’ In the inter-regional trade like that in the Oceanic, 
the less expensive varieties of articles figured more prominently than 
high-value luxury goods. Pelsaert informs us that sahan of Puri was in 
little demand in Agra owing to its high prices.” 

At the turn of the eighteenth century Calcutta rose into prominence 
and became a great mart for the articles of the neighbouring provinces. 
By mid- eighteenth century the merchants of Balasore, sent iron, 
stoneware, rice and other things from Balasore to Calcutta and brought 
tobacco and other things from Calcutta.” Holwell mentions Balasore 
stone dishes and cups in the lists of articles on which tax was levied in 
the market of Calcutta.” For the shell- work of Dacca, which had 
achieved great fame in the eighteenth century, Balasore exported the 
raw-materials (shells) to the former place via Calcutta.” The lucrative 
trade in salt, which the Portuguese in the seventeenth century carried 
on from Hugli, was, in fact, dependant upon its import from Hijli.’ 
The volume of trade in high-value commodities was presumably small 
owing to their high prices; but these were precisely the commodities 
which the province traded with other parts of India. In Midnapore, 
Manrique saw in the house of a Kotwal pamurines of good quality 
and different colours” which were imported by the Kashmiri merchants 
from Kashmir and Bhutan.” They were used by the princes and great 
lords as well as rich men and their women-folk in cold weather and 
on festive occasions.”® Scented oil of the same district, which was 
manufactured from flowers and other scented substances, was 
exported. All oriental people, both men and women of high position 
and wealth, anointed themselves with this oil after their daily bath.” 

As the Ganges was easily navigable throughout the year, trade with 
northern India was carried on mainly by the water-route. The water 
route from Balasore to Agra or Delhi connected many trade marts 
like Piph and Hijli, the two littoral ports and then through the Ganges 
it connected Calcutta, Hugli, Kasimbazar, Malda, Rajmahal, Patna, 
Benaras and Allahabad. Allahabad was connected with Agra and Delhi 


through river Jamuna. Dacca was connected with Balasore through 
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the Ganges and the Meghna. Another river-route linked western Orissa 
with the coastal districts of Cuttack and Puri and with Ganjam via the 
Chilka lake. But the rivers of Orissa, unlike the Himalayan rivers, are 
navigable only during the rainy season. But even in rainy season the 
upstream of rivers, which were full of rocks, as they flowed through 
a mountainous terrain, navigation becomes difficult. The traders used 
small boats to carry on their trade. These boats were very light, the 
plank being only an inch thick and the timbers small in proportion. 
They were built like the “Chinese junks, with a flat bottom and 
perpendicular sides and carried from 60 to 100 maunds.” The largest 
boat of such type, which Motte saw, was 40 feet long and 4 feet 
wide.” 

From a correspondence between Murshid Quli Khan and 
Aurangzeb we learn that water transport was preferred if the required 
facilities were available. To quote the letter: “As for the malangi boats 
for loading rice in, they have not been procured owing to the bad 
conduct of the darogha of the port. Get boats from the gamindars of 
the maha! and send the rice to the port to be shipped in the sailing 
season.” "The port of Coringa in Orissa Coast was connected with 
weaving villages by the numerous branches of the Godavari to which 
place cloths were imported by the boats from the latter.*® In coastal 
trade and trade with the inland Factories of Bengal, smaller vessels 
were used. At Balasore and Pipli the Europeans used generally two 
types of boats i.e. Purgo and Stoop, which plied to various inland 
Factories. Of these, the s/oops were comparatively larger in size, but the 
differences between the two seem to consist more in design than in 
size. In English Factory Records, we find basically the use of stoops 
both for coastal and inland trade. Pxrgos, on the other hand, were used 
to carry goods from the port to the mouth of the river for vessel and 
vice-versa, In 1669, John Marshall used a Pxrgo in Balasore to reach 
the port. This he described as a “great Boat of 10 or 15 Tunns with 
their heads very low and Starns very high.”® 
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Along with the water-route, Orissa was also connected with Agta, 
Delhi and Lahore by land routes, which passed through emporia like 
Benaras, Patna, Kasimbazar and Hugli.“ It has already been said that 
most of the important marts in Orissa were situated on this route. 
Another route connected Cuttack with Surat via Burhanpur.® Yet 
another route joined Ganjam and Puri,“ which was further extended 
southwards. 

Details relating to the internal trade routes of Orissa are available 
from the atlas of Major J. Rennell drawn in 1779. Unfortunately, this 
atlas does not cover the part of Orissa lying under Maratha jurisdiction, 
which constituted the major portion of the province. Nevertheless, 
the areas of Orissa, which was under the Company’s jurisdiction during 
this period, contained the most important trade centres in our period. 

The most important route in this period was Jaleswar-Calcutta, 
which came into being in the eighteenth century. This route passed 
through Dantan, Nataingarh and Midnapore. Earlier, in the seventeenth 
century when Hugli was the most important mart of Bengal, the route 
from Jaleswar stretched through these places upto Midnapore. From 
Midnapore, the road took the north-westerly direction to Hugli via 
Burdwan. John Marshall and Manrique travelled along this route on 
way to Patna.® The road from Jaleswar to Balasore ran via Rajghat, 
Basta and Ramchandrapur, which was a continuation of the seventeenth 
century-route, as these places are mentioned in the travel accounts of 
Manrique and Marshall.® Another trade route from Pipli to Hijli figures 
very prominently in the map. This route must have been very active in 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries when these two ports 
were prominent. But in mid-eighteenth century when these two ports 
were on the wane, this route still seemed active in the map. It is 
therefore clear that for internal inland trade these two places were still 
important. This road ran parallel to the seacoast. From Jaleswar, another 
road connected Tamluk via Ismailchuk and Pataspur. This route also 
ran almost parallel to the seacoast. A less important road from 
Radhanagar connected with Calcutta, evidently developed in the 
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eighteenth century, but no direct route to Balasore from the former 
place is shown. The reason is obvious. In the seventeenth century, 
Radhanagar was an important asrang for Balasore. But after the 
foundation of Calcutta, a separate Factory was established there and 
its merchandise was carried to Calcutta. Jaleswar was also connected 
with Kasiari and Olmara via Rajghat and Raibania. A road from Pipli 
was also connected with Jaleswar via the villages Badhapal and Bartana. 
The supplies to Pipli from the usual textile- producing centres obviously 
passed through this way. Another road from Midnapore to Kasiati is 
also marked on the map, but it does not seem to have much 
importance. 

From Harishpur a road ran to Cuttack via Balikuda and 
Hariharpur.” Another route connected Cuttack to Sambalpur via Banki, 
Kantilo and Baud.” Balasore was also connected with Sambalpur 
through Nilagiri hills as is indicated in a map drawn by the Company 
servant.” This clearly indicates Balasore’s trade link with Sambalpur. 

The most common mode of transportation by land-route was by 
cart or by pack-oxen. By these means saltpetre was transported from 
Patna to Balasore by the petre men.” 

In 1633, the English team which came to Cuttack to seek a Jarman 
from the nawab of Orissa had engaged a cart to transport their goods.” 
But in the period under review carts were used only on good roads 
and, in case they broke down due to rain, oxen were used.” 

For the rich, the popular means of surface transport was palanquin. 
In 1679, Chintamani Shah went to the English Factors at the mouth 
of the river Burhabalang riding his own palanquin.’° Streynshan Master 
also authorized the factors at Balasore to keep a palanquin for “going 
abroad.” In the same letter it is also stated that the palanquins could be 
hired at Balasore.” 

There was another mode of land transportation i.e. do/i. “It consists 
of a cot or frame suspended by the four corner from a bamboo 
pole, and is carried by two or four men.” In 1628-29 Manrique used 
a do/i at Hijli.® By this means commercial documents relating to the 


factories were also sometimes carried from Balasore to Hugli.” 
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Human beings were also hired for transporting as well as loading 
and unloading of goods. In 1678, the English faced difficulties in 
transporting goods to the port of Balasore as Mahammed Saleh, the 
nawab of Orissa, who was then preparing to leave, engaged all the 
porters.’ In Balikuda, Bruton hired porters to carry the goods on 
their shoulders after leaving the cart.” The bargees were used by the 
English for loading and unloading the ships.®® The poor retail traders 
carried their goods on head.” 

However, pack-oxen and ox-drawn carts were the chief mode of 
transport during the period under review in the absence of any other 
quicker mode of transport. ‘The oxen were used by the poor people. 
This explained the inadequacy of horses in India,“ though from the 
account of Manrique it is clear that the merchants could use horses for 
long distance travel.” Footmen, attendants or bearers along with 
palanquins or horses could be hired and purchased in almost all the 
towns or emporia for long travelling.® The attendants seemed to be 
professionals whose duties were to accompany the traveller or the 
merchant. To sum up, “By the standards of pre-industrial times, the 
facilities for transport in Mughal India were efficient and adequate not 
less convenient than all the arrangements for marching in comfort 
either in France or in Italy.” 

“Given the technology of transport in this period — and the level 
of peace and security — the time taken in journeys across the country 
was not very long.”® We have no evidence of the time taken by carts 
in a long journey but we have enough evidence of journey by palanquins 
or by foot. According to Bowrey Balasore was five days’ journey 
from Cuttack.® Hamilton mentions the distance between these two 
places as 35 leagues” or 105 English miles. From Cuttack to Bhadrak, 
the distance was 50 miles, which Hamilton covered in two days, and 
from Bhadrak he took two more days to reach Balasore.” Thus if 
one day more is included as rest day it does not differ with the five 
days of Bowrey. Thus on an average 21 miles could be covered in a 
day which cannot be compared very unfavourably with Manrique’s 
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journey from Patna to Agra, during which he covered 544 miles in 
twenty-five days, averaging 21 miles per day in an un-laden cart. This 
was the “time taken by Tavernier to travel from Belgrade to 
Constantinople, viz. twenty-nine days.” But this could be accomplished 
only in dry season. When in the rainy season of 1643 Manrique travelled 
to Agra from Harishpur, it took him eight-days from Harishpur to 
Balasore through the land route.” When it rained the roads became 
muddy and swamp and “Oxen had to be used instead of carts, because 
the ditches and reservoirs used for irrigation obstructed the passage 
of wheeled traffic everywhere. The roads were narrow and if travellers 
had the misfortune to meet a caravan of pack-oxen, they were obliged 
to wait two or three days. The stone and masonry bridges to facilitate 
cart transport — a major achievement of Mughal engineering spanned 
mainly the smaller streams, the wider rivers being served by bridges 
of boats, or more frequently, ferris.” 

On his journey from Harishpur to Balasore Manrique had to meet 
constant crossing and re-crossing of the rivers and in most cases, there 
were no boats or bridges, and they crossed with water rising up to 
their knees and waists or even breasts. One day, they had to cross 
eleven streams at great risk, ‘their current being swollen and rapid.” T. 
Motte on his journey from Cuttack to Sambalpur found the roads in 
some places full of bushes, thorns and rocks. In Baramula ghat, the 
path was quite impassable for wheel carriages. It could be made passable 
at a very great expense.” The roads here were also not safe because 
the mountain-dwellers obstructed the passage of the travellers if they 
were not paid. Sometimes they also plundered the baggage even if 
they were paid.” But the travelling condition on the main trade route 
in coastal Orissa improved considerably in the early eighteenth century 
under the nawabship of Shuja Khan of Orissa. From Cuttack to 
Murshidabad he had built many stone bridges consisting of arches 
over all the small rivers on this route. One such stone bridge was on 
Kansa Bans river which was one hundred and twenty yards long, and 


ten yards broad and consisted of ten arches.” 
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In spite of the hazards of land journey, they were not unpopular in 
pre-modern India. “Journeys along the water-routes were generally 
slower had to be undertaken when the river was high after the rains 
and those going upstream were very slow and difficult. The advantages 
of relatively low cost must have been considerably reduced by these 
handicaps which explain the large volume of trade by the land-routes 
along the banks of the Ganges.” The statement is true of Orissa, 
where as has been stated, rivers were not navigable throughout the 
year. A large vessel could be operated in a river as long as the tidal 
water was there. The hazard in the upstream of the river, full of 
rocks, has already been mentioned. Even boats from Patna, which 
took only six days to reach the sea, probably near Pipli, the journey 
upstream took eighteen days. Above Patna, the Ganges was too shallow 
from January to June or July for navigation.!® Even the inter-port 
transport of goods from Harishpur to Balasore was by land and 
took place without much difficulty, as the mouth of the river Harishpur 
was not navigable for large vessels.’ 

We have extremely few references to the intra-local and inter-local 
trade in the princely states or western Orissa. To the emporium of 
Kantilo reference has already been made. In the eighteenth century, it 
was the biggest mart in central Orissa which had trade relations with 
most of the important places in central India and coastal Orissa. In 
the seventeenth century, Sambalpur was probably known for its 
diamond trade, as we find reference to this in the account of 
Tavernier. 

The princely states in Orissa had not been completely subjugated 
during the Mughal rule. At the slightest opportunity they rebelled 
against the provincial governor, the result of which was disorder and 
chaos in the province. There were also internal disturbances in the 
states due to family feuds among princes. A successful and flourishing 
trade in the state therefore depended upon peaceful administration, 
and patronage extended by the prices. In 1766, the diamond trade 
with the East India Company could not succeed due to the disturbances 
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in Sambalpur.!” But, Motte mentions that due to the oppression of 
the Maratha chief of Orissa in Dhenkanal, the weavers from this state 
fled to Tigirea at the invitation of Raja Champat Singh of that place in 
the same year. Since then, the latter gave the weavers extraordinary 
privileges and offered all possible encouragement to the merchants.!® 
The inter-state trade very often depended upon the political relations 
existing between the two states. For example, in 1767, Vansittart in a 
letter to Verelat mentions that the Raja of Singhbhum was related to 
the Raja of Sambalpur by marriage. Between these two states there 
was constant correspondence “and an uninterrupted intercourse of 
merchants.” Though they were situated at a distance of about 90 kos 
from each other, a tolerably good road connected them.!® 

There are a few references to the toll collected both on inland and 
water routes. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Illure in Ganjam 
district formed the political boundary between Golkonda and Orissa. 
In 1708 Hamilton states that there were “three or four Sentinels to 
demand a tax on every Head that past out of, or into Orixa.” The tax 
on seventeen servants to carry his palanquin and baggage amounted 
to about three Shillings sterling.!’’ Between Puri and Cuttack, Hamilton 
found that at every ten or twelve miles there was a man posted to 
collect toll on him and his servants, which generally came to “a Peny 
or three half pence a piece” so that on the whole it cost him about 
“£1 sterling for passage-gilt.”!"” From Cuttack to Balasore (35 leagues) 
he had to pay tax seven or eight times for him, his servants and baggage, 
which averaged one poll for every 4/2 or 5 leagues. The sannoes and 
seerbands, which he purchased from Cuttack, were sold 60% dearer in 
the market of Balasore. But after the payment of these taxes the 
differences were reduced to 28%!% which means toll alone reduced 
the profit margin to more than fifty percent. 

Motte notes that from Rajghat near Jaleswar to Phulwar ghat in 
Balasore, there were twelve chowkies, at each of which pilgrims going 
to the temple of Jagannath were made to pay duties to their means.’ 
In Belparah, the Raja collected a duty on the travellers for going through 
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the Barmula pass so that, if any person proved refractory, he had time 
to send orders to his people stationed there to prepare for the reception 
of an enemy.” 

In the ports, transit duties were collected for the goods which 
came from the inland trade marts of Jamuna and the Ganges. The 
saltpetre, available in Patna at Re.1 per maund cost Rs.2 5/8 in Balasore, 
which included both custom and freight." The thin cloths of Dacca 
available at Balasore were 20% or 30% dearer." ‘This extra amount 
should include both custom and freight. The Mughal state collected a 
toll of Re.1 for every 1000 maunds of loaded goods at every Akos, 
provided the boats and the goods belonged to one person. But a 
hired boat loaded with goods, belonging to a person other than the 
owner of the vessel, was taxed one rupee for every half os. In the 
upstream of Mahanadi, Baud, which was mainly inhabited by Kondhs, 
a small toll was collected from the traders at each point of 
disembarkation.!"* 


Hindrances to trade: - As has been stated earlier trade maritime or 
inland, could not flourish in the absence of a favourable hinterland, 
which sustained the former. In this context, the emporium’s proximity 
to the centres of production as well as good transporting systems 
were crucial factors. But merchants in medieval India had learnt to 
cope up with situations where these factors did not obtain. The real 
hindrances were political instability and natural calamities both in and 
outside the province. Under a bad goods-transport system, trade could 
be carried on and never stopped. But the highhandedness of political 
rulers could affect trading activities very badly indeed. Similarly a famine 
caused by rains or floods could stop the procurement of provisions, 
which would ultimately affect export. 

From the accounts of Caesar Frederick and Ralph Fitch we learn 
that commerce in Orissa, during the pre-Afghan period flourished 
well. It is evident that the last independent king of Orissa Mukunda 


Deva patronized commerce in the state and encouraged outside 
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merchants to trade in Orissa. Frederick describes him as a lawful king 
who “loved strangers marvellously well, especially merchants which 
had traffique in and out of this kingdom, in such wise that he would 
take no custom of them, neither any other grievous thing. Only the 
shippe that came thither payde a small thing according to her 
portage...” This view has also been attested by Ralph Fitch who 
says “the king (or Orissa) was a great friend to strangers.”!'° Both 
Frederick and Fitch had been to Orissa just after a few years of its loss 
of independence. Hence the liberal attitude and benevolence of king 
Mukunda Deva must have been very much alive among the merchants. 
Unfortunately, the situation gradually changed during Mughal rule, 
though Orissa, in this period came to benefit from the boom of 
seventeenth- century Asiatic trade, Previously, the Hindu Kings of Orissa 
were the natives of this place, who were interested in promoting the 
economy and commerce of the province. But the Mughal aristocrats 
who were offered temporary posts in this province and behaved like 
imperialists during their short tenure. Most of them tried to maximize 
their personal wealth by fair means or foul during their stay. As a 
result, they were in constant conflict with the feudatory kings, who 
had to submit to the formers’ illegal exactions. The feudatory chiefs 
of Orissa in the seventeenth century were rebellious and were not 
prepared to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Mughals. About the 
common inhabitants of Orissa Bowrey says that they were “poor” 
and “very low Spirited” but about these Rajas and their armies he says 
that they “live by sword, and will not pay homage to any kings or 
Emperor in the Universe.”!! It is true that sometimes these chiefs did 
not pay revenue, to extract which the Mughals had to use force against 
them, but on many occasions provincial governors demanded illegal 
dues from them. The Chiefs in turn, compensated themselves by 
exacting these dues from artisans and merchants. The English Factors 
of Balasore record numerous such instances of tussle between 
feudatory chiefs and Mughal nobles, which ultimately affected the 
commerce of the area, details of which are given in the next chapter. 
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The high-handedness of the governor of the town often affected 
the trade directly. In the early seventies, Malik Kasim, the new governor 
of Balasore had brought a total standstill of trade in Balasore. He 
used many ways to extort-money from the inhabitants and “hath put 
a stop to almost the whole trade of the towns...” In September 
1673, the English reported that the town under his governorship was 
so “curbed” that private individuals were unable to carry on trade."In 
1690, the English had also difficulty in collecting rice from Pipl as the 
governor of the town ‘engrossed’ them in the name of a Peerzada.® 
The situation seems to be comparatively peaceful in the eighteenth 
century when Orissa was under the nawabship of Murshid Quli Khan 
and Suja Khan.But under Taqi Khan the overall situation was far from 
peaceful. Because of his intolerant policy, the Raja of Khurda had to 
hide the image of Lord Jagannath in Chilka. This resulted in a reduction 
in the number of pilgrims visiting Puri, which according to 
contemporary historian Salimullah, caused a loss of nine lakh rupees 
annually to the state exchequer.!” His successor, Murshid Quli II realized 
the mistake and followed a policy of reconciliation with the Raja and 
arranged for restoring the deity to the temple. The loss of pilgrims 
meant considerable loss of trade. In the forties of the eighteenth century, 
the hinterland was again threatened by Maratha invasion. 

Last but not the least, the imposition of too many tolls or duties 
also discouraged merchants from coming to a town and taking goods 
from that town unless these goods afforded a very good market. In 
1672, though the merchants of Balasore purchased some lead, they 
were unwilling to transport it to avoid the payment of duty.!® In 1708 
Hamilton reports that though the estuary of river Mahanadi afforded 
good opportunity for shipping, it was not frequented by traders. The 
reason was that “many Rajas, of different interests have their countries 
on the side of the River, and they load the Trade with so many Taxes 


and Impositions, that the industrious Merchants cannot get any profit 
by his labour.” 
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Chapter 8 
Merchants, Rulers and Trade 


It is an undeniable fact that the successful maritime trade in the medieval 
period was intimately linked to a host of factors operating in the 
hinterland, among which the political was a key one. The seventeenth- 
century boom in Indian trade may largely be attributable to the 
integration of the Mughal Empire. Ashin Das Gupta has shown how 
the decline of the Indian trade in the eighteenth century may be linked 
to the general decline of the Mughal empire.! 

Very few rulers in India, unlike the Zamorins of Malabar, pursued 
any conscious commercial policy in their own states. The Mughals 
were also no different. The rulers, however, were known for extending 
their patronage to the trade and traders, as they were aware of its 
importance in the economy and to the state’s exchequer. Many Asian 
rulers were known for investing personally in the shipping business. 
Policies formulated by them contributed to the growth of trade. But, 
in spite of the fact that the Mughal state did not pursue any such 
policy having a long-term impact on trade consciously, it is also 
interesting to see what role the Mughal Court and rulers in those days 
played in the growth and hindrance of trade. 

In the pre-Afghan period, Raja Mukunda Dev was known for his 
friendly attitude to foreign merchants visiting the ports of Orissa. Caesar 
Frederick, who came to Orissa in 1584, says of him that “he loved 
strangers marvellously well, especially merchants which had traffique 
in and out of this kingdom in such wise that he would take no custom 
of them, neither any other grievous thing.” Only a small amount was 
realized from the ship in accordance with its portage.? Obviously, 
Mukunda Dev wanted to foster external trade in the province for 
which he was not only friendly towards merchants, but also, in order 
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to encourage them to visit the province, he collected very small amounts 
from their ships. Frederick further says about the province that sixteen 
years earlier a man might travel here with gold in his hand without 
facing any danger at all.’ If he is to be believed, Mukunda Dev deserves 
credit for maintaining law and order in the kingdom, as we know that 
his reign of eight years was full of turmoil. An English traveller, Ralph 
Fitch, who came to Orissa around in the same time also shares the 
views of Frederick. He too states that the King (of Orissa) was a 
great friend to strangers.* Both Frederick and Fitch had been to Orissa 
just after a few years of its loss of independence. But memories of 
the liberal attitude and benevolence of king Mukunda Dev must have 
been alive in the minds of foreign merchants. 

Unfortunately, however, the testimonies of the travellers and other 
documents of the seventeenth century present a contrasting situation. 
Even though the seventeenth century was known as a period of 
expansion of trade in Orissa, both foreign and the native merchants 
had to pass through a tough time because of unfavourable political 
conditions and highhandedness of the rulers. When Orissa was ruled 
by the Gajapati kings, they being independent and natives of the 
province were naturally interested in the growth of its foreign trade, 
which was one of the key factors responsible for the prosperity of its 
economy. But Mughal aristocrats, who were offered temporary posts 
in the province, behaved more like imperialists during their brief tenure 
and their sole motive was to maximize their personal income, by fair 
means or foul. As a result, very often they got into conflict with the 
feudatory kings and oppressed rich merchants, the result of which 
was an adverse effect on trade. Of the people of the province, Thomas 
Bowrey says that they were poor in general and very low-spirited but 
their feudatory kings and their armies lived by the sword, and would 
not pay homage to any king or emperor. Obviously, Bowrey’s 
testimony about the feudatory chiefs is corroborated by Maragat-i- 
Hasan of Maulana Abul Hasan written during the subehdarship of 
Khan-i-Dauran, when the subehdar had to reconcile many chiefs and 
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zemindars with Mughal rule.’ Further, Bowrey says about the province 
that this “is a very troublesome kingdom for travellers, the kingdom 
not being settled under one Government, both parties make many 
pretences to injure the poor travellers, Except he goes with a competent 
force or traine.”” Obviously, the picture of the province that Bowrey 
presents was different from the one presented by Frederick a hundred 
years earlier. It is true that sometimes these Chiefs did not pay revenue 
for which the Mughals had to use force against them, but many times 
the provincial governors also demanded many illegal dues from them, 
who in turn compensated themselves by squeezing the artisans and 
merchants. The English Factors of Balasore record numerous instances 
of tussle between feudatory Chiefs and Mughal nobles, which certainly 
affected the commerce of the area. 

In 1672, a terrible famine had plagued Balasore and areas adjoining 
it. At this time, Nawab Safi Khan, the subehdar of the province was 
dismissed. Before surrendering his office he forced the Raja of 
Mayurbhanj to pay one lakh rupees to the emperor and “what was 
given privately and presently as a bribe to the Nawab himself.” But 
the Raja could pay the nawab only Rs.30, 000/-. After this he extorted 
money from his people, who were mostly weavers, which he did so 
thoroughly that many of them fled the country, throwing the weaving 
into disarray. This situation seriously affected the procurement of goods 
for the English in Balasore.’ From this time onwards, subehdar followed 
subehdar in rapid succession and each in his turn followed the practice 
of squeezing as much as possible out of the country and remitting as 
little as he dared to his master.’ 

In fact, the oppression of Mughal officials was not confined only 
to this. They could forbid trade with anyone whenever they liked. The 
English company always secured some money by selling lead locally 
for which the feudatory kings were good customers. In 1672, the 
nawab of Orissa, being jealous of the power of the Rajas, forbade the 
merchants to sell them lead or any other military stores such as 


I . 
brimstone or iron-guns.” The real intention of course was to force 
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the merchants to sell these commodities to him.!® In 1676, Walter 
Clavell makes a similar report to Streynsham Master, “...the Governors 
forbidding lead to be transported into the Rajas countreys on pretence 
of hindering them from warlike supplyes, though it really be to gett 
himselfe halfe a rupee upon every maund of lead for conniving at its 
sending away into those parts.” For the same reason, the local officers 
in 1672 quarrelled with the king of Siam’s factor at Balasore over his 
selling elephants to a local Raja. In the same year, as a result of this 
attitude of the governor, a large part of his (King of Siam’s factor) 
stock of lead remained unsold.’’Sometimes, this attitude on the part 
of Mughal officials also proved counter productive in other ways. 
For example, in 1684, the Raja of Mayurbhanj was brought to Balasore 
as a prisoner for quarrelling with a neighbouring Raja and was forced 
to pay a fine of three lakhs rupees. After this incident, the Raja started 
stopping goods which passed through his state and forced merchants 
to comply with his demands. As a result of this business came to a 
standstill in Balasore.’Similarly, in 1678, the Raja was refused permission 
by the Governor of Balasore to take away an elephant which he had 
purchased. Feeling disgusted, he stopped the supply of timber and 
charcoal, which delayed the repair of the two sloops, The Ganges and 
the Li//y.*But sometimes these Chiefs also behaved in a highhanded 
manner. In 1658, some Rajas through whose kingdoms the pack-oxen 
carrying saltpetre from Patna passed to Balasore, purchased all of 
them to sell these to the English at an enhanced price knowing well 
that, when their ships would come, they would not make the return 
journey empty.!’ Similarly, the only Hindu Raja investing in the shipping 
business, who finds frequent mention in the seventeenth century English 
records, was the Raja of Kanika.!° On one occasion, in 1681, his people 
are stated to have plundered 700 bags of saltpetre from the English 
East India Company, when the ship being loaded with the merchandise 
got wrecked on the shore of Kanika. This provoked the English to 
take retaliatory action against the Raja, and decided to seize one of his 
ships returning from Masulipatam. Of course, they were not successful 
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as, before they could take any action, the ship of the Raja was attached 
by the nawab of Orissa, as the former had refused to pay his tribute 
for four years.” 

Generally, if a good relationship with the local rulers was maintained, 
obstacles to trade were also expected to be removed. In 1680, the 
English Company somewhere between the Cuttack and the Puri coast, 
lost goods worth 111 Pagodas from two stoops to some Muslim pirates, 
which they hoped to recover by lodging a complaint to the nawab of 
Orissa if the act was committed within his jurisdiction or Raja of 
Khurda if it was committed within the jurisdiction of the latter. The 
]Jatter was stated to be very friendly to them in later years.!® 

The European Chiefs as per the custom of the country, made 
handsome presents to the Mughal chiefs whenever they called on him. 
In Orissa, normally they used to give presents periodically to at least 
two nobles, whose goodwill counted much for their trade: the nawab 
of the province, and the faxjdar of the port towns. “It was not only a 
tactical blunder, but also a breach of social etiquette to approach the 
great empty- handed.” The nobles used to present rarest products of 
their province to the Emperor, the princes and the ministers.” The 
European Chiefs were also not far behind in this practice and made 
presents of many fanciful products of their own countries or any 
products which the Indians valued greatly. The team of Ralf Cartwright 
who met the nawab of Orissa in 1633 presented him with “twenty 
pounds of cloves, twenty pounds of maces, twenty pounds of 
nutmegs, two bolts of damask, half a bale or fourteen yards of flannel 
cloth, one fair looking glass whose frame was gilt, one fowling piece 
with two locks, and one double pistol” which the nawab received with 
much acceptation and consent.” Spices in those days were very much 
valued in India. The English therefore presented them to the nawab. 
Meeting the nawab without rare product as a gift was considered 
meaningless. In 1678, when Nurulla Khan was appointed the nawab 
of Orissa, the English, preparing to meet him on his way to Cuttack 
in Balasore, wrote to their Chief in Hugli that as they had not been 
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furnished with any rarity, they would be forced to buy something 
unless they were furnished with such products.” Because of the strong 
financial position of the Dutch in the seventeenth century they were 
always ahead of the English in making liberal presents, for which the 
latter sometimes felt obliged to follow their example. In 1638, when 
the English were struggling for survival in Orissa, the Masulipatnam 
Council disapproved of John Yard, the factor of Balasore, for 
following the example of Dutch in making a present worth 500 rupees 
or more to the nawab of Orissa to protect the honour of the 
Company.”Since Pipli and Balasore lay on the main trade route of 
Orissa connecting the provincial capital, Cuttack, after being appointed 
the new nawabs passed through these port towns to Cuttack. Hence, 
the European Companies, instead of going to Cuttack, met them on 
their way in Balasore and gave them presents to get liberal favours. 
But these valuable gifts had also no value if the Company did not 
behave with humility. Bowrey describes an incident that took place in 
Balasore in 1674 when the Dutch, in spite of offering gifts three or 
four times larger than those presented by the English were snubbed 
by nawab, Rashid Khan when they started boasting after meeting the 
latter. But the English factor Walter Clavell’s prayer of interview was 
immediately granted and he was able to get his parwana renewed after 
giving some fine scarlet, looking- glasses, sword blades, fine pictures 
and some gold mohurs.” The presents were not only made to nawabs 
or faujdars but also to their officers and attendants close to them. In 
1674, the English and the Dutch apart from giving gifts to Rashid 
Khan also took care to offer presents to his “guards and attendants.”**In 
1679, the English also decided to pay annual peshcash to Mirza Wali, the 
Deputy Governor of Balasore in the form of broadcloth and other 
items of worth of 250 rupees and made the usual presents to the 
bakshi.® 

Creating their own lobby in the court by individual merchants or 
Companies to protect or further their commercial interests or to counter 
any intrigues against them by their rivals was very common in those 
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days. The more one was successful in creating its lobby, the more one 
was successful either to survive or flourish. When the English Company 
under Ralph Cartwright came to Harishpur, from the very beginning 
they were resisted by the Portuguese and assaulted by them. But the 
local Raja saved them. The governor of the town was also friendly to 
them. Then, during their march from Balikuda to Cuttack, they had 
no difficulty as they were assisted in every way by the local Mughal 
nobles. The governor (faxjdar) of Balikuda provided them with horses 
and porters and accompanied them for few miles with music and 
procession. In Hariharpur, Mirza Momin welcomed them on behalf 
of the nawab of Cuttack, who made arrangements for their food and 
lodging and accompanied them to Cuttack, where the English were 
also received as his personal guests. He assisted them in securing trade 
privileges from the namab.® 

The English East India Company before coming to Orissa in 1633, 
perhaps had set the process into motion much earlier for securing 
trade privileges. And perhaps the native merchants with whom the 
company had business contact earlier played a crucial role. Otherwise 
it would not have been possible for them to secure trade privileges 
from the nawab by interacting with him directly. Bruton also mentions 
that they had established commercial contact with the merchants of 
Harishpur from Masulipatam through correspondence.’ Without their 
counsel and recommendation it would perhaps not have been possible 
for the English to receive such warm welcome, hospitality and all 
possible assistances from the Mughal governors. 

In fact, the big and influential merchants established a rapport 
between the European Companies and the rulers, since the former 
were their customers. In 1672, the English needed to get their parwana 
from the new nawab of Orissa renewed. They were assisted in this by 
three Balasore merchants namely Khem Chand, Hari Charan and Suraj 
Shah. For English East India Company, Khemchand enjoyed the status 
of chief merchant, who provided the lion share of their investment. 


Perhaps these merchants had no direct influence over the new nawab 
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as it is also recorded that the governor of Balasore, Boremal (Puran 
Mal or Bhara Mal?) accompanied them to Cuttack to secure trade 
privileges. But his travel expenses were borne by these merchants. 
Though faced with some difficulties, Boremal was successful in 
securing trade privileges from the nawab®In fact, influential and rich 
merchants were sometimes useful for the Europeans for the redress 
of their grievances or to mediate for them in the court. On another 
occasion, in 1681, when the English Company failed to secure their 
saltpetre and ship from the Raja of Kanika, which was plundered by 
his people as a result of shipwreck, they tried to use the influence of 
Khemchand who had business contact with Kanika.”Similarly, when 
the French under the leadership of Francois Martin came to Balasore 
for the first time in a ship F/ammond in 1673 from the Coast, their crew 
were in dire straits after the complete exhaustion of provisions in 
mid-sea. They were received warmly by the faxjdar, Malik Kasim, who 
welcomed them “with the Governors flags and peons with elephants 
and horses and palankeens for their convenient transport to a house 
provided for them.” He also lent them 3,000 rupees for their 
maintenance and told them that he had brought them there to establish 
a factory. The payment was made on his behalf by Moti Ram, a local 
merchant. But as that was the time of war in Europe, conflict broke 
out among the Europeans in India also. In spite of the strong favour 
shown them by Malik Kasim, their ship was attacked and captured by 
three Dutch ships.” However, their merchant Duplesis, helped by the 
Jaujdar lodged a protest with the nawab of Bengal. Consequently, not 
only was their ship released, permission was also given by the nawab to 
set up a factory in Balasore, Kasimbazar and Hugli.” Perhaps, Moti 
Ram was instrumental in extending all possible help to the French in 
the hope that, if they were established in Balasore, they could become 
prospective business clients both for him and Malaik Kasim. In 1633, 
when the English seized the Portuguese ship in Harishpur, the nakhuda 
of that ship, tried to lobby officials in the court at Cuttack to secure 
the ship, but in lobbying, the English proved to be more effective. 
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The nakhuda of the ship first tried to impress upon Mirza Momin his 
plight through some gift at Harishpur, but was not successful. Then he 
secured the help of Mir Kasim, the governor of Balasore, who 
advocated his case in the darbar at Cuttack, and was almost successful 
in influencing the nawab against the English. But, his case was weakened 
after it was ascertained that, the Portuguese ship was not from Pipl, 
over which the nawab had jurisdiction, nor, was it authorized to make 
any entry to any of the ports of the nawab. The result was the nawab 
attached both the ships. But, perhaps because of the influence of Mirza 
Momin, in the court and that of some Persian merchants, who had 
also possibly some trade relation with the English, he released their 
ship and granted them trade privileges in Orissa. Now, the English not 
only won their case, but were also successful in securing the friendship 
of Mir Kasim, the /aujdar of Balasore, who invited Cartwright, to visit 
Balasore to trade there.” ‘Thus, a strong lobby in the court could make 
a lot of difference to the situation of the merchants. The lobby was 
essential not only to further one’s commercial interest, but also to protect 
oneself during any crisis. When Nawab Rashid Khan came to Orissa 
in 1674, before assuming office, he raised money from the merchants 
of Balasore in proportion to their ability to pay. When, the turn of 
Khem Chand came, he was asked to pay one lakh rupees. However, 
Khemchand, after bribing some officers of the nawab, was let off 
after paying fifty thousand rupees.3” 

Thus, both merchants and Companies had to satisfy many officers 
in the court who were either close to the nawab or were powerful and 
influential in the court. When the three merchants Khem Chand, Hari 
Charan and Suraj Shah accompanied Boremul to Cuttack in 1672, to 
renew trade privileges for the English East India Company, Boremal 
could do so after making a gift to the dewan of the nawab.** On another 
occasion, in 1636, Fray Sebastien Manrique had an unpleasant experience 
with a Mughal officer in Pipli, for which he had to secure the influence 
of two merchants to get rid of him. The incident was that, when he 
was ready to board a sigdar’s ship leaving for Cochin suddenly he 
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along with another Portuguese priest were detained by Mirza Sharif, a 
Mughal officer on receipt of the news that some Portuguese jelias of 
Aracan after entering the port town and transacting their business 
captured a ship belonging to a Muslim merchant in Balasore on their 
return from the port. The jelias offered to release the ship on the 
condition that a certain amount of money was paid. Now, the fault 
of Manrique and the other Portuguese priest, according to Mirza Sharif, 
was that they being Portuguese priests could have restrained their fellow 
countrymen from committing such a crime. He, therefore, wanted 
them to persuade the je/ias to restore the ship. For this, Manrique had 
to stay with him as a hostage, and the other priest was sent to the Jelias 
in the sea. Meanwhile, the owner of the ship, the local siqdar, who had 
been friendly to the Portuguese, had allowed the je/ias to enter the 
port. He himself therefore took the initiative by sending a relative of 
his own with a handsome present to the captains of the je/ias to release 
the ship. But while this arrangement was being made two local 
merchants who were anxious for the release of Manrique came 
forward. They offered to give him some consignments to be handed 
over to Makhan Das, a Hindu merchant in the ship. The merchants 
knew that, if the consignments remained under the care of the 
Portuguese priest, they would be safe from the je/ias. Manrique also 
accepted the condition and the two merchants, by using their influence 
over Mirza Shariff secured the permission for his release.” 

The European Companies also very often involved themselves in 
court politics to remove or oppose the nobles whom they considered 
hostile to them. For example, in the sixties of the seventeenth century, 
Mohammed Yusuf, the /ax/dar of Balasore and Pipli gave the Dutch 
Company a very tough time. He, on receipt of a complaint from 
some boatmen of Balasore arrested a Dutch writer Arent Kroeshheak 
and drubbed him. This incident infuriated the Company who withdrew 
their factories in Balasore and Pipli for sometimes and threatened to 
block the ships of the fax/dar in the bar of the river. Then they 
complained against the faxjdar to Khan-i-Dauran, the nawab of Orissa 
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in Cuttack and demanded his removal. ‘The order was also partially 
carried out, as Yusuf was dismissed from the faujdarship of Pipli.3 
But the trouble of the Dutch did not end there. The new subehdar of 
Bengal, Shaiasta Khan by that time had won Aurangzeb’s admiration 
for the successful conclusion of the war against the Arakanese. By 
virtue of his influence at the Delhi Court, he succeded in getting the 
two ports, Balasore and Pipli placed under his direct control so that 
he could appoint there his own man, who would pay him handsome 
amounts. Now, Mohammed Yusuf, after being harassed by Khan-l- 
Dauran fled to Dacca, which was a matter of concern for the Dutch, 
as they were apprehensive about his being restored in both Balasore 
and Pipli. The Dutch therefore seriously considered winning the favour 
of Shaista Khan.” 

Until the nineties of the seventeenth century no nawab in Orissa 
could last for a very long time. This political instability had adverse 
effects on trade. Any change in office meant the renewal of parwana 
for the exemption of custom duty so far the European Companies 
were concerned. Any parwana, which was issued by one ruler, 
automatically lapsed after his departure unless renewed by his successor. 
Every time it was obligatory on their part to meet the new incumbent 
with some handsome presents to win his favour. The English, in 1661, 
reported that Khan-I-Dauran, the new nawab of Orissa had forbidden 
all trade with them “before his permission was obtained.” Accordingly, 
the governor of the town did not allow any goods to pass “without 
examination.” Similarly, the Company lamented the death of Mir 
Jumla, the nawab of Bengal in 1663, with whom they were already 
reconciled. The factors of Balasore in their letter to Surat on 28 April 
1663 wrote,” 

“ ‘The Governours inn these parts, by reason of the Nabob his 
long absence and distance, have bin so insolent and illimitable in their 
extortions that they have very much impaired the trade here. Wee 
expected a remedie hereto if Caun Caun(Khan-I-Khanan alias Mir 


Jumla) had lived, who wee allwayes found a friend to our nation, and 
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have a sensible misse of, in these parts;...wee may at present expect 
rather an augmentation then diminution of obstruction in the 
Companies businesse in these parts.” 

Another unpleasant fasjdar during this time was Malik Kasim. 
Before 1673, he was the governor of Hugli, where he had earned 
notoriety for both the English and the Dutch. After several complaints 
against him in the Court of Shaista Khan in Dacca, he was transferred 
to Balasore, but was successful sometimes in securing the governorship 
of Hugli for his son Malik Zindi. Thereafter both the Dutch and the 
English tried to prevent him from becoming the governor of Balasore 
in view of his previous track record in Hugli. The Dutch also withdrew 
from their factory in Pipli in the hope of preventing him from coming 
there. But their efforts went in vain as Malik Kasim had purchased the 
governorship of the town on payment of sixty thousand rupees to 
Shaista Khan.* The news of Shaista Khan’s order of transfer from 
Bengal was received, but he managed to get the order cancelled on 
payment of two crore rupees to the emperor. With this, the English 
Company’s hope of removing Malik Kasim from Balasore was 
shattered as his position in Balasore now became stronger.’ After he 
resumed his office in Balasore in 1673, he started committing atrocity 
of every description. The English reported that the entire port town 
under him was ‘curbed’. So they tried their best to procure other 
aspirants for the port. They asked Elwes, a factor in Dacca to support 
the candidature of Muhammad Raza, formerly Governor of 
Murshidabad, who they understood was trying to get it. They also 
suggested the name of Boremul, the former governor of Balasore 
who was a very good friend to the Europeans. But complaining against 
an influential and powerful man like Malik Kasim was also not easy. 
Though there were not ‘wanting people’ to complain against Malik 
Kasim, money was also required to remove him. Another advantage 
he had over the English “in advices, having the king’s conveyance which 
goes in halfe the time that we can send, and the advantage of his own 
pen to represent to the Nabab all things in what colours hee pleases.” “Of 
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course Malik Kasim continued to stay in Balasore throughout the 
seventies and the English had to reconcile themselves to his presence. 
But, in their relationship with him, they always adopted a cautious 
approach. For example, in 1673, when he wanted to purchase some 
iron guns from the English, the Hugli Council, in order to avoid credit 
dealing with him because of anticipated trouble, instructed Balasore 
factors that he might be supplied with as many guns as he wanted but 
he should pay cash for the entire transaction or Khemchand should 
purchase these for him. Of course he was given some concessions as 
he was asked to pay eight rupees a maund of the product though for 
Raja Mansingh, another prospective purchaser for whom Khemchand 
was also acting as a broker, the price quoted was nine rupees per 
maund.“Similarly, in 1679, the Company, under the leadership of 
Streynsham Master, politely refused a request by Chintamani Shah, the 
broker and merchant, made on behalf of Malik Kasim to transport 
some iron ordnance from Balasore to Hugli for the prince of Dacca 
on the ground that due to heavy business it was not possible for them 
to oblige him.*“However, the Company factors maintained friendly 
relations with him by extending all courtesy wherever it was due. In 
May 1674, when he was successful in securing the governorship of 
Hugli for his son Malik Zindi from Shaista Khan, the Chief Factor of 
Balasore Walter Clavell sent a letter congratulating him and desired his 
favour in the matter of a boy whose death had given rise to trouble in 
Hugli.® In 1675, Edward Reade at Hugli was compelled to send down 
to Balasore goods belonging to him to avoid any chance of his 
committing any mischief.“ By 1679, though they were reconciled with 
him they appear to have avoided closeness with him. For example, on 
22 August in that year, Malik Kasim invited Streynsham Master to his 
residence for a feast. In the invitation it was also stated that in case the 
latter could not make it convenient to attend, victuals would be sent to 
him. Though the Agent with regret endeavoured to decline both , in 


the evening the victuals were sent to the factory.” 
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Much is said about the rulers’ participation in trade in the Eastern 
Coast of India. It had a negative side. The monopolistic attitude of 
many Mughal rulers, whether in Patna, Hugli or Dacca, had an impact 
on the movement of trade in Balasore, as it was the entrepot in the 
Bengal region. Shihabuddin Talish tells us how governors of Bengal, 
before Shaista Khan, used to exercise monopolies (s/ara) on all articles 
of food and clothing and (many) other things, and then sell them at 
fanciful prices, which people in need of them had no help but to pay. 
Whenever ships brought elephants and other (animals) to the ports of 
the province, the men of the subehdar used to attach (qurg) them and 
take whatever they selected at prices of their own liking. Similarly, in 
June 1673, when Malik Kasim came to Balasore as faujdar, the English 
Company reported how his oppression ruined the trade there. He, 
‘hath used many wayes to extort money from the inhabitants and hath 
put a stop to almost the whole trade of the towns, so that some 
Dutch freemen and Portuguese that come from China and other parts 
are not able to sell their (goods) to the merchants but will in the end be 
forced to sell all the Governor.’ Consequently, they thought that he “in 
a little time will ruine this place.” It appeared in August that year that, 
as if the merchants would leave the town, neither rich nor poor being 
satisfied with him.’ He being the Governor of both Hugli and Balasore, 
was able to exert pressure on the English to transport his merchandise 
in their ships to and fro. 

But this attitude of the state officials notwithstanding, their 
participation in the trade was advantageous for the commerce of the 
province. As S. Arasaratnam rightly says, “positively, it brought 
numerous benefits to commerce... It brought capital into commerce, 
enlarging shipping capacity, provided protection when necessary, and 
generally promoted a climate favourable to commerce. It gave 
merchants a degree of access to political influence, to persuade the 
political rulers to act in the interests of commerce.” ° It may be 
mentioned here that Dutch records indicate largely the participation 
of state officials in trade in the port of Balasore and Hugli in the 
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seventeenth century. Though the restrictive policies pursued by the 
Dutch were injurious to the sea-trade of Bengal and Orissa, its long- 
term impact was not felt to a significant extent, as long as state officials 
participated in the oceanic trade. Very often the Dutch Company had 
to accede to their requests for passes, to secure their goodwill.” It was 
only when they withdrew from shipping business at the close of the 
seventeenth century because of their general impoverishment, the trade 
of the local merchants declined. 

Was their participation a disincentive to trade in the state? How 
were the merchants affected by such policies? In this regard Arasaratnam 
further says: “Almost all the evidences of this aspect of trade comes 
to us from the European Companies and this is generally condemnatory 
of such policies... Company administrations quick to impose 
monopolies in places ruled by them, were vociferous in the demand 
for free trade in other states.””? It is of course true that their extortion 
to rich Hindu merchants was a well-known fact. But there is nothing 
in the records to suggest that the merchants were extorted beyond 
their capability. In 1672, Khem Chand was extorted a sum of 
Rs.30,000/- by the nawab of Cuttack. But the English reported that 
notwithstanding his “present troubles he hath estate sufficient to 
indemnify their masters and all others which was sufficient for their 
proceeding.” 

An irony which baffles the historians is that many river estuaries 
like Kujang (Paradeep) and Dhamara, in spite of their good outlet 
and rich hinterland, could not develop into successful ports like Balasore 
and Pipli, though the latters’ outlets were not as good as the former. 
The reason is that the local Rajas did not extend political patronage to 
them. Both Paradeep and Dhamara were under the control of semi- 
independent Hindu Rajas, who were not easily accessible from the 
Mughal capital, Cuttack. Of river Mahanadi, Alexander Hamilton says 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century that, “blessing all the countries 
that it passes through, with Fertility of corn, even to the place where it 
loses itself and there it is also beneficent, in affording a convenient 
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Harbour for shipping tho it is not much frequented by strangers, and 
not at all by Europeans. I believe the Reason is that, many Rajas, of 
different Interests have their countries on the sides of the River, and 
they load the Trade with so many Taxes and Impositions, that the 
industrious Merchant cannot get any profit by his Labour; and the 
Reins of the Mogul’s Government being so slack in those parts, the 
Nabab of Orissa is not capable to keep the contentious Rajahs in 


better order.” 


Paradeep was under the Zemindari of the Raja of 
Kujang. Kujang, like Kanika, appeared to be a maritime power of 
considerable importance. One of the Rajas of Kujang, Gopali had 
assisted Mahammad Jan, the Mughal faujdar with Chharmp boats and 
larger boats to conquer the Zemindari of Kanika.” Many of its small 
forts were inhabited by sea faring communities like fishermen. But, 
obviously because of lack of political patronage from their Rajas, it 


could not develop into port like Harishpur. 
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Chapter 9 
An Overview 


In pre-modern economy, when the system of transport was far more 
difficult, trade was the best means of communication between nation 
and nation, province and province and individual and individual. No 
nation or province, however rich it might be, could produce all the 
necessaries of life for its own people. To this can be traced the 
beginning of trade as an activity. In pre-modern Asian economy, trade 
was more or less an economic exchange between the surpluses of 
two countries. Having discussed the commercial organization and 
commodity structure of trade in previous chapters, we may now look 
at the importance and the impact of commerce on the economy of 
Orissa and her people. 

Even today the people of Orissa celebrate the full- moon day of 
the month of Kartik (Kartik Purnima) as boat- floating day or Boita 
bandana. It is a day of great festivity; early in the morning all the members 
of a family- men or women- while taking their bath in the nearest 
river or tank, float miniature boats made of the bark of the plantain 
trees or of paper with lamps burning inside them. This boat is 
worshipped in accordance with Vedic custom in the previous night. 
The ritual is a symbol of the sea voyage, which was generally undertaken 
on this day by the merchants of Kalinga or sadbabas. Though the 
maritime tradition was not new in coastal India, it seems nowhere is it 
celebrated with such gaiety. Many folk tales of Orissa speak of the 
merchants (sadhabas) who went on sea voyages with their floulla and 
returned home with treasure. The most popular is the story of Tapoyi 
which relates to a merchant family of seven brothers and their only 
sister, Tapoyi. These seven brothers once went on a sea voyage for 


trade, leaving their young and beloved sister under the care of their 
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wives. But except the youngest, the other sisters-in-law did not treat 
Tapoyi nicely and tortured her in many ways. When the brothers returned 
with huge treasure, they were shocked to learn everything and punished 
all their wives except the youngest one, who was rewarded. Another 
story narrates the abduction of Lilavati, the beautiful wife of a merchant 
by a prince, while the merchant was absent on a sea voyage.’ Kuhuka 
Mandala Chadhei is also a popular folktale, which tells the story of a 
merchant family whose three sons went by ship to an overseas country 
for trade. Such popular stories speak of the richness of Orissa’s 
maritime past though epigraphic evidence in this regard has not been 
discovered so far. Until now the people of Orissa take pride of being 
the descendants of those brave people of Kalinga who pioneered the 
spread of Indian culture in Southeast Asia and Ceylon. 

What could be the reason for such a profound impact of Orissa’s 
maritime past on its people and culture? Of course, no one will accept 
that most of the people today are the descendants of those sea-faring 
people of Kalinga. However it is true that the maritime commerce 
left a deep impact on the people here and their economic life. The 
exports of Orissa were mainly commodities of daily consumption, 
such as foodstuff and coarse cotton textiles. Therefore, while in the 
eighteenth century a re-orientation and re-arrangement of the trade 
took place in most of coastal India in response to the changing situation 
in the Indian Ocean, the basic character of the trade of Orissa remained 
essentially the same. The commodities of export from the ports of 
Orissa such as rice, butter, oil, bees and coarse cotton textiles were not 
produced by specialized groups of people concentrated in any particular 
geographical area but were produced almost all over the region and 
hence the production process was widespread. Simularly, its principal 
imports, cowry and conch-shells, had a universal demand among its 
people. Naturally, most of its people were directly or indirectly 
connected to the maritime commerce. Of course, we have no statistical 
evidence to support our contention. But the above statement derives 


support from the accounts of EF Senapati, the celebrated 
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Oriya prose writer. During his childhood in the mid-nineteenth century 
he worked as a gumastha’s mate in the port of Balasore.His father was 
2 contractor in Balasore port, whose business was to manufacture and 
supply sail to various ships. At that time, Balasore again became a 
flourishing port from where every year 7'/2 lakh maunds of salt were 
exported to Bengal.? At the same time, the port retained its importance 
as the exporter of rice to Ceylon, Maldives, Laccadives and to many 
other parts of coastal India.” We learn of these maritime activities of 
Balasore from Senapati’s articles, short stories and autobiography.“ These 
accounts along with his two short stories ‘Kalika Prasad Gorap’ and 
‘Kamala Prasad Gorap’ and a few speeches reveal continuity in the 
commercial life and structure in this period with the period covered 
by our study. The only conspicuous change in the nineteenth century 
took place in the commodity structure: salt had replaced cotton textiles. 
The export of coarse cotton textiles to Maldives seems to have ceased. 
Hence the employment effect of traditional structure of trade and its 
impact on people’s economic life can well be assessed from these 
works. 

How some poor people were benefited by the arrival of ships in 
the port is mentioned by Phakirmohan. In his childhood Laccadives 
used to import earthen pots from Balasore in exchange of its coconut. 
After the arrival of ships from that island, all the poor sweepers in the 
vicinity of Balasore collected pots from the nearest Hindu crematorium 
and sold them to the merchants of the ships in return for coconuts. 
Generally, the merchants paid a little higher price for rice of exportable 
quality to the agriculturists.’ Probably this was done to encourage the 
cultivators in remote areas to bring rice to the ports to sell it to ship- 
owing merchants. But the same rice, if sold in the internal market 
apparently fetched lower prices. 

The account of Senapati shows that maritime activities provided 
livelihood to many people. The day when dadani or advance money 
was given to the brokers, salt merchants and salt manufacturers in 


Balasore was a day of festivity for all sections of people of the town. 
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The businessmen had an opportunity to increase their sale as a result 
of inflow of more money into the hands of the people. This was a 
day when large-scale monetary transactions took place. To him, six 
months of shipping season in a year brought in enough money to the 
people who were involved in it directly or indirectly. This helped them 
to tide over the rest of the six months.’ But the extinction of the salt 
industry and shipping activities affected the lives of the people.About 
this Phakirmohan says:® 

“_..Our house was in a small village in the south of Balasore town. 
All other villages surrounding it were also small. Formerly, these villages 
had glory of being the residences of so many ship owning merchants 
and petty zemindars.T here was also widespread joy and happiness.Apart 
from ship owning merchants and zemindars other categories of people 
were also living quite happily. Formerly the people in the town need 
not have to depend upon agriculture for livelihood. Whenever any artisan 
went out from his house, he earned some money from the shipping 
activities. Why should they go to agricultural land to work in mud? 
The discontinuation of salt industry not only ruined the ship-owning 
merchants but also many categories of people.” 

Of the condition of the weaving communities of Balasore in the 
aftermath of the displacement of traditional shipping business, in his 
last public speech in Cuttack in April 1918, said,? 

“Near our house there is a village called Makalpur. In my childhood 
I have seen hundreds of weavers belonging to the Tanzi caste living 
there. Their womenfolk wore gold and silver ornaments. Now this 
village is being gradually deserted. Almost all are now beggars.” 

Not only ship owners, merchants or craftsmen were associated 
with maritime activities, but also many Brahmin priests were also 
associated with it. Before sending their ships, the ship owners invited 
many Brahmin priests to perform Chandipath and Shiba and Satyanarayan 
worship. At least three or four priests were engaged by each ship 
owner to perform these rituals. But, as there were no enough priests 
in Balasore, they had to be invited from Cuttack and Puri during each 
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shipping season in winter. After performing their task they retuned 
with enough money for themselves.’ 

Generally, a medium-sized vessel of eight thousand maunds or about 
270 tons employed 15 people, as mentioned by Phakirmohan.!! But 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries the ships were much 
larger in size where 20, 25 or ever 30 people could have found 
employment. We have already seen that, in its peak period, 20 or 25 
Asian ships anchored at Balasore. Even if 25 people are presumed to 
have been engaged in a ship, a season could provide employment to 
as many as 500 to 600 people. Besides, the engagement of some 
Oriyas being employed in a few European ships could not be ruled 
out. This number would further swell if we take into consideration 
the number of small ships and boats which operated in that port and 
other important estuaries in Orissa. We may also recall that Balasore 
had a ship and boat building industry, which repaired and constructed 
ships.” Though it is not possible to estimate the number of people 
employed in this industry, sizable number of people must have found 
employment there. Both European Companies and local merchants 
also engaged some people as their da/als, gumasthas, commission agents 
and interpreters etc. They were either paid a commission or a salary. 
As a result of maritime activities, sections of people were able to 
secure their livelihood. Phakirmohan also laments the ruin of ship 
owners in Balasore when these traditional ships had to be broken into 
pieces and sold off. To him, a ship worth of three or four thousand 
rupees, after being broken into pieces, had to be sold as fuel for the 
domestic stove for two or three hundred rupees. As these ship owners 
had no fresh capital to invest in any new business they were ruined. 
The introduction of steam-ships and of the railways in its aftermath 
made matters worse for the port of Balasore.” 

The advent of the European Companies was an epoch-making 
event in the Indian Ocean. The native industry, which was called upon 
to cater to the needs of European consumers, seems to have been 
influenced by European skills and technology. In 1673, a dyer of the 
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English Company was sent to Balasore to dye the cloths.”* But the 
native weavers were so obsessed with their practices they were used 
to that they accepted an innovation only if they were paid extra money.In 
1669, an English Factor reports from Balasore that:!’ 

“The sannoes, ginghams, etc. provided about this place cannot be 
made of lengths and breadths beyond those now sent, unless the price 
be suggested in a larger proportion then the dimensions since use and 
customs amongst the weavers is not to be altered without a charge; 
they are soe tenacious of and addicted to the way they have bin brought 
up in.” 

In response to European procurement, the total output in the 
manufacturing sector seems to have increased, especially in the centre 
of procurement. The artisans, whether skilled or unskilled, hitherto 
engaged in manufacturing on a part-time basis seem to have found it 
worthwhile to become full- time artisans to produce exclusively for 
the market. This is suggested by the growing size of individual anrangs 
and the intensification of the process of specialization among different 
aurangs.’° For example, a Dutch report of 1675 informs us that in the 
area adjacent to Pipli the axrang of Mohanpur specialized in the 
production of humbums, gurrahs, sologzis adathis, that of Danton in doreas 
and vsoosies, that of Olmara in Chaklas, rumals and alachas, whereas the 
aurang of Kasiari produced only superfine textiles.” 

The weavers of Orissa enjoyed widespread mobility. In 1675, the 
Dutch Director of Balasore and Pipli observed “We understand that 
for some years now many weavers are coming to Balasore from the 
uplands to settle down there. They make very good malmals, Khaseas 
and Sanus of which the merchants have shown us some sample.”!® 

This type of mobility was purely voluntary, and was a response to 
the growing prospect of the market of Orissan textiles in Europe. 
But very often the weavers were compelled to migrate to other places 
when political instability rendered the place, their original dwellings 
unsafe. In 1766, Motte notes how some weavers of Dhenkanal and 
Baramba fled to the kingdom of Champat Singh because of the 
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devastation caused by a Maratha general in the former two kingdoms. 
These weavers were given several favours by Champat Singh.” In 
1671, a local Raja near Balasore to raise money, so thoroughly squeezed 
his people, mostly weavers, that they were compelled to leave his 
kingdom.” 

The wealth of the merchants has already been referred to by Susil 
Chaudhuri.** The merchants like Khem Chand and Chintamani Shah 
were very affluent. Similarly, the ruling Mughal aristocrats made huge 
fortunes during their stay in Bengal.” But the majority of the weavers 
seem to be poor considering their large-scale indebtedness to one 
merchant or another. This was the reason why they were deprived of 
their proper share in the profits.” Their standard of living was not 
satisfactory. An English report informs us that they (weavers) did not 
have enough space in their poor cottages to work.” Bruton observes 
that many of them worked for the merchants either “being bound or 
hired.”” Since a majority of the weavers had to depend upon merchant 
middlemen for the sale of their products they were naturally deprived 
of their proper share of the market value of the product. But direct 
dealing with Company’s servants was also not a solution if the latter 
happened to be cormpt. In 1682, Raghu De, a weaver of Balasore, in 
a written petition to William Hedges alleged Francis Ellies, the Chief 
of Balasore had demanded a bribe of one hundred rupees from him 
for accepting his mu/mn#/ previously contracted for. Raghu agreed to 
pay the bribe and a merchant, Ramnarain stood security for him. But, 
after sorting of the cloths Ellies returned 500 pieces to him and 
demanded two hundred rupees instead of one. But Raghu could not 
meet his demand and brought allegations against him. As a result, 
Ellies was dismissed from Company’s service. 

Nothing is known about the social life of a merchant or the people 
associated with shipping. But a port always presented a cosmopolitan 
milieu. Citing a couplet from Bhramarabara Pala, Birupakshya Kar says 
that a merchant had to learn many languages to run his business.’ In 


his memoir John Beames speaks of an old man, Alfred Bond, an 
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English mariner settled in Balasore since the early days of British rule 
in Orissa, who used to speak a language ‘horribly mispronounced 
words in nautical Hindustani, a curious jargon composed of Arabic, 
Persian, Malay, Tamil, Portuguese and Urdu.’ To him, this was generally 
spoken on board all the vessels of various nationalities, which navigated 
the Bay of Bengal from Singapore to Calcutta and from Calcutta to 
Colombo.®Perhaps the language culture of crews in ships during the 
period under review was hardly any different from this. 

Life in a ship was always hazardous. But the crew of the ships 
accepted them as part of life. Generally, tempest, calmness of wind, 
sickness, scarcity of drinking water in the ship, foggy weather and 
piracy were considered perils associated with sea voyages.” Senapati 
also mentions another hazard, which ships had to encounter. At times 
ships collided against hills buried in deep sea. Such hills are not visible 
to the members of the ship’s crew during a tide. In such circumstances 
a running ship’s collision with hills would be fatal.* 

A few words about the merchant’s attitude towards piracy would 
be in order here. Piracy was not an uncommon event in the life of a 
merchant. The depiction of this activity in temple sculptures?! shows 
that incidents involving piracy were not infrequent. But this never 
deterred him from plying his trade. A story of Phakirmohan Senapati, 
titled Kalika Prasad Gorap reveals this. The story is based on the 
seventeenth century Portuguese Pirate, Ganjolish, who caused headache 
to the merchants of Bengal. In another article, the author says that, 
Ganjolish had so terrified ship-owing merchants that the people of 
Balasore even in Senapati’s time had not completely forgotten him.” 
In the story, ‘Kalika Prasad Gorap, the merchants of Balasore are 
shown to have firmly made up their mind to send their ships in spite 
of piratical activities rather than to keep them anchored in the dock.” 
Surely, the merchants had accepted piracy as a reality of life. 
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A list of English goods sold to the Balasore merchants by the English Company 
in the following dates between 1680-1685 (Source:Diaries, BFR ) 


26 February, 1680: 


15 April, 1680. : 


7 June, 1680: 
19 August, 1680: 
6 September, 1680: 


8 October, 1680: 


3 December, 1680: 


18 December, 1680: 


1 January, 1681: 


6 January, 1681: 


13 January, 1681: 


60 maunds lead were sold to Abhiram at ready 
money 7 rupees per maund. 

2 guns and 10 maunds of lead were sold to the 
nawab of Orissa’s daroga at the agreed rate of 8 
rupees per maund for the former and 7 rupees for 
the latter. Rajaram the Company’s merchants 
offered to be security. 

5 pieces of ordinary broadcloth at 5 rupees 12 
annas per yard and 8 pieces of rash at 4 rupees 8 
annas per yard were sold to Sibaram at ready 
money. 

30 maunds lead was ordered to be sold to 
Shyamdas at 7 rupees per maund at ready money. 
Khemchand was sold 7 yards ordinary 
broadcloth at 6 rupees per yard. 

Lalchand was sold 150 maunds lead at 7 rupees 
per maund. 

Nawab's daroga was sold one anchor of an 8 maunds 
at 12 rupees per maund and 41 yards ordinary 
broad-cloth at 3 rupees per yard. 

Khemchand was sold 50 maunds 9 seers copper at 
36 rupees 4 annas in ready money. 

Gopaldas was sold 87 maunds 31 seers lead at 7 
rupees per maund in ready money. 

Gokuldas was sold 334 maunds 17 seers copper 
plates at 36 rupees 4 annas per maund in ready 
money. 

Gokuldas was sold 250 maunds copper in ready 
money at 36 rupees 4 annas per maund. 
Gokuldas was sold 63 maunds 32 seers lead in 


ready money at 7 rupees per maund. 
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24 February, 1681: 


18 April, 1681: 


21 April, 1681: 


29 April, 1681: 


24 May, 1681: 
11 June, 1681: 


1July, 1681: 


6 July, 1681: 


22 August, 1681: 


31 August, 1681: 


29 January, 1684: 


13 March, 1684: 


Commerce in Orissa 


Bihari was sold in ready money ordinary 
broadcloth, value of 40 rupees at 6 rupees per 
yard. 

Abhiram, a merchant was sold 100 manunds lead at 
7 rupees per maund, 40 seers quicksilver at 2 rupees 
14 annas per seer and one half piece of ordinary 
broad-cloth at 6 rupees per yard. 

Abhiram was sold 116 maunds lead at 7 rupees 
per maund and 2 half pieces ordinary broadcloth 
at 6 rupees per yard. 

The same merchant was sold 10 half pieces of 
ordinary broadcloth at the rate of 6 rupees per 
yard and 50 maunds lead at 7 rupees per mannd. 
Nabab Khan was sold 12 maunds of lead at the 
usual rate of 7 rupees per maund in ready money. 
Abhiram was sold 5 mannds of quicksilver in ready 
money at the rate of 3 rupees per seer. 

The same merchant was sold 1 maxnd quick-silver 
at 3 rupees per seer and 2 yards scarlet at 15 rupees 
per yard. 

Khem Chand was sold half piece of ordinary 
broad-cloth at 6 rupees per yard. 

Malik Kasim, offered to purchase 2 half pieces 
of broad-cloth for the nawab of Orissa at the rate 
of 6 rupees per yard. 

Abhiram was sold 2 maunds of quick-silver at the 
rate of 3 rupees per seer. 

Chintamani Shah was sold iron guns to the value 
of 1700 rupees, copper plates rupees 3000, 
broadcloth rupees 2000 and red lead 700 rupees. 
Chintamani Shah, Bula Saha and Lal Chand were 
sold broadcloth to the value of 20,000 rupees, 
quicksilver and red lead at 5,000 rupees and copper 
plates 8,000 rupees. 
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2 April, 1684: A merchant was sold broadcloth for 10,000 


rupees, lead 675 rupees and quicksilver and 
vermilion 6325 rupees. 

18 April,1684: Rewadas was sold quicksilver and vermilion to 
the value of 2,000 rupees and broad-cloth 9,000 
rupees. 

15 December, 1685: Rajaram was agreed to be provided with 75 maunds 
of lead at 6 rupees per maund and 25 maunds of 
brimstone. 

APPENDIX-B 

Account of the proportions each N° of Salampores ordinary received from 


Visagapatam by Fort of George for the years 1730-1734 ( Diary @ Consultation 
Books 1735, Diary 5 October 140). 


Nol 1 No.4 No. No.3 
Corge Corge Corge Ps. | Corge Ps. I Corge Ps. 


Account of the proportion which the short measured Salampores ordinary 
received from Mee i for the year 1730-1734 to full measure. 
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APPENDIX-C 
An account of the Indian ships plied between Balasore and Madras between 
1698 and 1750, as recorded in the Diary and Consultation Books, Records of 
Fort St. George 
(i) Arrival of ships from Balasore to Fort St. George: 


Name of the ship Date of entry 
Mohammadi 29 July 1698 
Pidoorassome 5 April 1707 
Madauna Saib 4 November 1710 
Amadee Savauee 22 April 1711 
Veera Budda (Bira Bhodha) 3 January 1712 
Madina 7 March 1713 
Krishna 11 April 1716 
Sahid Bux 4 April 1717 
Caudier Bux 15 May 1717 
Bux 17 May 1717 
Hussain Shah 20 January 1720 
Hussain Shah 22 January 1720 
Venkata Shia 25 January 1720 
Ramahundru 9 March 1722 
Krishnapatam 11 February 1723 
Guru Prasad 21 February 1723 
Cadrasaroy 13 March 1724 
Hussain Bux Not dated 
Sahyballa 4 February 1729 
Uma Prasad 22 May 1729 
Hussain Bux 16 February 1730 
Muhammad Bux 23 February 1730 
Laxmi Prasad 16 February 1731 
Laxmi Prasad (Brigantine) 17 February 1731 
Muhammad Bux 18 February 1731 
Venkat Saw 20 February 1732 
Venkat Saw 9 March 1732 
Muhammad Bux 9 March 1732 

Al Bux 25 December 1735 
Hali Bux 26 January 1739 
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21 December 1750 
31 December 1750 


(ii) Departure of ships from Fort St. George to Balasore: 


Name of Ships 
Ranganai Kalu 
Patta Daulat 
Singaria 

Laxmi 

Grup Saute 
Hussain Bux 
Mohsin Bux 

Fid Allah 

Madan Prasad 
Laxmepirs 
Muhammad Bux 
Laxmi Prasad 
Muhammad Bux 
Annapurna 

Ali Bux 
Nowsaack 

Ali Bux 
APPENDIX-D 


Date of entry 
25 June 1711 

2 July 1711 

25 July 1713 

13 March 1723 
20 May 1724 

21 April 1727 

5 May 1729 

22 May 1729 

29 January 1730 
24 April 1731 

9 May 1731 

19 May 1731 

8 June 1732 

16 June 1733 

3 April 1736 

22 August 1736 
7 June 1740 


An account of Indian ships plied between Ganjam and Madras between 1698 
and 1750 as recorded in Diary and Consultation Books, Records of Fort $+. 


George. 


(i) Arrival of ships from Ganjam at Madras: 


Name of ships 
Narasingha 
Mohammadi 
Narasingha 
Bhavani Shankar 
Narasingha 
Quedumbah 
Pidooraws 
Murad Bux 


Date of entry 

31 January 1698 

9 February 1698 

14 January 1699 
16 December 1699 
27 January 1700 
18 May 1701 

3 February 1705 
25 April 1706 
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Murad Bux 
Mohammadi 
Rahamadu Bux 
Tanjeram 
Venkteswaran 
Gopal Swami 
Ranga Naidu 
Jaggernaicalu 
Ranganaicalu 
Jaggernaicalu 
Chindadri 
Bhavani Shankar 
Gruha Laxmi 
Ranganaicalu 
Latchmia 
Jagarnaicalu 
St. Stephen 
Madopalan 
Jagarnaicalu 
Ranganaicalu 
Tavaculi 
Pattarahim 


Jagamnaicalu 
Jagarnaicalu 
Venkatchalam 
Sarabi 

Sambhu Shiva 
Jagarnaicalu 
Jagarnaicalu 
Abdullah 
Jagarnaicalu 
Jagarnaicalu 
Chandri Shankara 
Ali Muhammadi 
Sanbastmah 
Venkat Shaw 
Dayanidhi 
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28 March 1707 
27 January 1708 
8 March 1708 
28 January 1709 
24 January 1711 
11 April 1711 

3 January 1712 
12 March 1712 
15 March 1712 
9 April 1712 

20 January 1713 
21 January 1713 
31 March 1713 
2 April 1713 

6 April 1713 

1 April 1713 

8 April 1725 

9 April 1713 

13 January 1714 
20 January 1714 
11 March 1714 
11 March 1714 
20 March 1714 
12 April 1714 

7 March 1715 

7 March 1715 
March 1715 

9 March 1715 

9 March 1715 
14 April 1715 

4 February 1716 
9 February 1717 
13 March 1717 
16 January 1718 
17 January 1720 
18 January 1720 
30 Apnil 1720 
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Dayanidhi 
Venkat Shah 
St. Grue 
Balibadiodoo 
Jagarnaicalu 
Gunjuavarmackee 
Balaramada 
St. Messiah 
Balaramadu 
Jagarnaicalu 
Madira Bux 
Gopal 
Gopal 
Faizi Muhammad 
Venkat Shaw 
Japparee 
Chindadri 
Virabhadra 
Fizerassu 
Ankatashium 
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5 May 1720 

31 January 1721 
31 January 1721 
23 February 1722 
29 February 1723 
22 February 1723 
7 March 1723 

3 April 1723 

15 January 1724 
2 February 1724 
14 March 1724 
23 March 1724 
25 April 1724 

27 February 1725 
2 March 1726 

31 March 1726 
21 March 1728 
28 September 1729 
25 May 1736 

22 January 1746 


(ii) Departure of ships for Ganjam from Fort St. George: 


Name of ships 
Chandra Shehauram 
Queetumbah 
Murad Bux 
Salamat 
Muhammod 
St. Austin 
Gopal Swami 
St. Austin 
Chindadre 
Chindadre 
Jagarnaicalu 
Jagarnaicalu 
Usadi Salamat 
Madopalam 


Date of entry 
31 January 1699 
18 May 1701 

25 April 1706 

2 June 1708 

4 July 1708 

28 May 1711 

22 June 1711 

2 July 1712 

8 May 1712 

5 July 1712 

3 August 1712 
3 August 1712 
1 August 1712 
30 November 1712 
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Jagarnaicalu 
Jagarnaicalu 

St. Austin 
Jagarnaicalu 
Rangenaicalu 
Amapa Annapurna 
Jagarnaicalu 
Augustine 
Ranganaicalu 
Sambhu Shiva 
Jagernaicalu 

St. Austin 
Jagernaicalu 
Jagernaicalu 
Jagernaicalu 
Cauder Bux 
Sambashu 
Animaund 
Ballabadra 
Ballaramadoo 
N.A. 

Ganjares 
Madina Bux 
Ketch Fautherdoulat 
Gopal 
Jagernaicalu 
Hannapore 
Venkat Shaw 
Muhammadi 
Venkat Shaw 
Elihie Auga 
Pattamoneebux 
Shresalah Putee 
Madina Saheb 
Shree Venkat Shaw 
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30 November 1712 
1 June 1713 

3 July 1713 

8 July 1713 

18 July 1713 

20 March 1714 
17 May 1714 

16 June 1714 
19 June 1714 
10 June 1715 
10 June 1715 
10 August 1715 
12 August 1715 
13 August 1715 
11 June 1717 
27 September 1717 
9 March 1721 
10 March 1721 
2 April 1722 

6 May 1723 

14 May 1723 

14 May 1724 

13 July 1724 

14 July 1724 

18 July 1724 

26 July 1724 

31 July 1724 

13 September 1726 
22 June 1728 

9 August 1732 
8 January 1735 
16 May 1739 

27 January 1746 
3 March 1746 

7 April 1746 
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APPENDIX -E 
In the short story ‘Kamala Prasad Gorap’ Phakirmohan Senapati has given 
a picturesque description of the ritualistic ceremony that preceded the departure 
of the ship in Balasore in the mid nineteenth century. The ceremony of wor- 
shipping the ship and recitation of Chandi were attended by the ship owner, his 
family members and crews. After the usual ceremony, the ma/hi(captain) shouted 
tayar rabo (stand to) and the sailors and the Abalashis(menial labourers of the 
ship) assumed their appointed position. The tandi/ (deputy) stood overlooking 
the pulley of the front anchor and six workers grasped the handles of the great 
winch. 
The owner, priest and astrologer stood on the shore facing the ship. The 
captain, leaning over the ships’s side, watched the face of the owner. The astrolo- 
ger alternately consulted his almanac and the sun. At exactly 12’ o clock the owner 


and astrologer roared in chorus: Mahi!’ ! 
Bg 1 


Mahi: Ha...bis 
Tandit: Oph...ho 
Khalasi: Oph...Hoio 
Tandit Obh...Ho 
Khalasis Ob....Bhai 
Tandit: Daria peer 
Khalasis Aein...yaan 
Tandit: Lage Sheer 
Khalasis Aein...yaan 
Tandit. Peer Keramat 
Khalasis: Aein...yaan 
Tandil: Saheb Salaamat 
Khalasis Aein...yaan 
Tandit. Juan Jabbar 
Khalasis: Aein...yaan 
Tandil: Kame Khabar 
Khalasts: Aein... yaan 


When the tandi/ called, all the Ahalashis respond him loudly by saying 
Aein.. .yaan and pulled the anchor forcefully from the water. Then the /andi/said 
ena. ..eria...eria. The anchor was then released and the ship started moving slowly 


in the ebb tide... [Dash(ed) 2008, 133-34; Boulton 1993, 303-04]. 
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Sahi, the former Dutch village in 


A Dutch tomb in Olandaz 


Balasore.The headstone inscribed as ‘ Michale Jans Burggraf 


>» 
. 


Van Sevenhuisen obit(?) Novemb.1696 
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Headstone of Isabella Kelsall(28 April 1751), wife of Henry Kelsall, the English 
Resident at Balasore lying in her tomb near the former English Factory. (insert:tomb) 
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A 17th century Portuguese anchor recovered near Pipli now 
displayed in Orissa State Museum 
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maritime contact with African countries in the 13th century 
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100, 101,118,120,121,131, 
138,139,197, 203, 229,230, 
239,256,258,279 

Kasijura 7,57,91,165,170,171 

Kasiari 26,90,94,131,244,246, 
259,295 

Kedah 124,125,126,127,133,138,191, 
194,223,225 

Khan-i-Dauran 9, 13, 14,107,272,281,282 

Khemchand 45,46,47,50,66,73,95,98,99, 
100,101,126,138,194,223, 
226,235,278, 280,284,286, 
303 

Kuberchand 73,79 

Madras 49,67,135,140,143,144,147, 
148,149,173,185,239 

Mahanadi 22, 23, 27,33,45,83,252, 
264,266, 286, 

Malabar 135,183,198,228 

Malda 51,73,91,131,132,159,162, 
197, 203,240,256 

Maldives 24,32,43,44,48,71,122,128, 


129, 135,140,144,149,167, 
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Malik Kasim 


Mamentipatam 
ikpatam 
Masulipatam 


Mayurbhanj 
Midnapaore 


Mir Jumla 
Mohanpur 
Mukunda Dev 
Muhammad 
Yusuf 
Murshid Quli 
Khan 


Murshidabad 
Nasib Khan 
Nurula Khan 


spices 
Water route 
Aurangs 
Pondicherry 


179,180, 185,188,190,191, 
195,199, 200, 203, 210, 211, 
219,220 
43,44,57,70,75,76,227,266, 
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3234 
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158, 172,186,187,199,209 
14,31,85,89,222, 224,244, 
246,255,274 
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256, 258, 259 

44, 60,266,282 
26,94,131,164,244, 246,295 
64,265,272 


15,28,282 
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141,200,254,257,266 
66,137,203,239,261 

43 

43,133,276 
26,90,131,244,246,295 
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275,285 

124,198,202,219 
43,49,124,127,133,211,223 
24,50,76,81,86,88,89,93,143 
144, 291,292,293,294,297 
9,12,15,23,27,29,31,32,43, 
47,48,75,8283,87,93,97,117, 
118,119,122,184,197, 
207,231,244,257,262, 
277,280, 282, 283, 295 


24-26 


51 

58 
155,156,164 
183,208 
188,202 
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Portuguese 


Private trade 
Puri 


Radhanagar 


Raghu De 
Rajamahendri 


Raw Silk 


Remuna 
Respondenta 
(bottome) 
Rewadas 

Rice 


Ruma! 
Saltpetre 


Sambalpur 
Sannoe 


Satgaon 
Shahjahan 
Shaista Khan 


Shobha Singh 
Singhbhum 
Slave trade 
Soro 


Srikakulam 
State official 


Streynsham 
Master 


Sugar 


Sumatra 
Taqi Khan 
Tamluk 
(Tamralipi) 


Tenasserim 


Utkal 
Vijaynagaram 
Vizagpatam 


Commerce in Orissa 


25,29,32,33,43,44,49,61,67, 
71, 83,85,87,115,117,118, 
119,122,124,157,172,183, 
185,208, 220,223,237 244, 
256,279,280, 281,285 

29 62, 138,186 
12,22,35,184,246,247,249, 
252, 257,258,263,276, 


57,90,95,119,164,168,170, 
02,231,246,250,258, 


101,296 

7,9,1217 
119,120,121,129,180,197, 
198, 205, 228 


250 
50,77,78,79,140 


73,95 

126, 127, 129, 179, 181, 186, 
190, 199 

161,164,165 
119,120,129,179,180,198, 
202,205, 206,207,210,228, 
231,264 


2,252,259,261,262,263 
100,158,159,161,162, 
164,170,171 

6 

8,51,52,69 
12,43,44,76,102,206, 
227,283,285 

୨7 

263 

227 

131,246,250,251Spice 
122,124,125,219,220,224, 
229 


28,92,248 
43, 47,50,75,107, 125,133, 
196, 219,225,226,228,285 


98,101,237,259,275,284 


179,180,181,183,198,202, 
205,208, 209,210 
117,123,199,219,229 
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4,7,27,28,29,49,258 


43,44,49,61,122,124,125, 
132,133,190, 191,194,223, 
224,225 

3,4 


2 
212,23,33,34,54,89,93,146, 
147,148,149,172,173,174, 
184,185,200 
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The maritime trade of Orissa (1600-1800) has not 
received the attention it deserves from economic 
and ‘social historians. The rich archival and 
published materials relating to this period yields a 
fascinating picture of a wo?:ld changing under the 
pressure of economic and political circumstances. 
This book makes use of these materials to 
understand these circumstances and presents an 
account of commerce, overseas as well as inland, in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
seeks to identify factors that led to the decline of 
maritime trade in Orissa in the eighteenth century. 
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